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The Monastery of Debra Da mo, Ethiopia 

By DEREK MATTHEWS. Esq., A.R.EB.A,, and ANTONIO MORDlNl, Eaq. 

PART L IM'RODUCTTON, AND DESCRIPTION OF THE MONASTERY 
By DEREK MA’ITHEWS, Eaq., A.R.EBJl, 

T he famous monastery of Debra Damo in Tigrai, known to be of great impor¬ 
tance in iS’orthem Ethiopia over a very long period of history^, prcser\'es in its 
church one of the few examples still extant of an ancient style of Ethiopian 
architecture. 

Its preservation is undoubtedly due to the fact that the monastery is situated high 
on a rocky maimcain, entirely surrounded by cliffs, and it can be approached only 
by climbing a rope fifty feet up the vertical rock face. It successfully resisted attacks 
by the Moslems in the sheteenth century. 

The amba^ on which the monastery is built is situated amongst the mountains on 
the Eritrean border, and can be approached only on foot or mule-back. The nearest 
motor-road runs between Adigrat and Adua. From a point approximately half-way 
between these towms, near the village of Adi Gorundad. tracks wind down, crossing 
a small river, die Ruba Hesta, tributary of the Mareb, and then climb up to the l>ase 
of the high cliffs of the amha. During the Italian occupation^ Professor Mordini had 
a road constructed to the amha^ in the hope of getting the Duke of Aosta to visit the 
monastery. This road has now fallen into disrepair. 

The scheme for restoring the church was first mooted by Mr. D. R. Buxton who 
visited the church in 1944 and found it in a state of partial collapse; some of the roofs 
had already fallen in. The efforts of xMr. Buxton, the British Council, Dr. O. G. S. 
Crawford, and the Society of Antiquaries of London resulted in my being appointed 
architect in charge of the restoration. It was a difficult, yet fascinating task. 

The reconstruction gave me a unique opportunity to examine parts of the building 
which are normally dosed to all but the priests, and to record by camera and other 
means the unusual form of construction and decoration. Travellers at various periods 
have described the monasieiy', but none seem to have had such an opportunity to 
investigate the structure of the church, A preliminary^ description of this appeared in 
Antiquity^ voh xxisi {1949), and also in The Builder^ No. 5607, 4th August 1950, This 
description is now presented in an entirely new form, with drawings and details of 
the main church. The only other publication which attempted a complete description 
w’as that of the Deutsche Akaum-Expedition (1905—6), by Littmann, Krencker, and 
Liipke (Berlin, 1913). Considering that they only spent a total of two hours in the 
monastery, they gathered a remarkable amount of accurate information. My investi¬ 
gations during the reconstruction work fill in some gaps in their descriptions, and 

^ dntha, Le- 'hill* or 'hill-iop", from the of iucJi cime to mesn juat as Debra, with a limilar 

came to mean 'Monasterv '. 
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correct a few errors in their w'ork, which were due to the Umited time they had at their 
disposal. Mr. D. R. Buxton's and Professor Mordini’s sundry papers also shed tight 
on various aspects of the monastery. Subsequent modifications to the ^main roof, 
after 1944, and before my arrival, as well as my own discoveries, necessitate a new 

description. ^ . 

The method of construction of the church is unusud. The walls consist ot 
tile-hke stones set in earth mortar, strengthened with longitudinal beams which are 
themsch'es fixed to the walls wdth cross-pieces, projecting, and known locally as 
‘monkey-heads*. Such a method of construction has been used as far apart as 
Crete, Asia Minor, and Tibet. It also seems to have been the normal constructional 
method of the Axumite builders in Ethiopia (the kingdom of Axum was converted to 
Christianity in the fourth century), and the Axumites translated the pattern of hori¬ 
zontal timbers, cross-logs, and window and door framing into the monolitliic decoration 
of the storied obelisks of Axmn, nearby.* These patterns were also used in the rock- 
hewn churches near Lalibela,- in a style of architecture which continued until the 
dismrbances of the sixteenth century’. This is yet another example of timber forms 
being translated into stone, a common trend in architectural history. Methotfe of 
reinforcing walls have been in use since ancient times.^ The type of construction is an 
indication of the probable great age of the structure, being related to A.xuniite building 
methods. The character of the walls of the church is nearer to the type of decoration 
on the Axum obelisks than to the not dissimilar method of wall reinforcement used 
today in Northern Ethiopia, and even in the Arab houses in Suakin.^ Professor K. .A. 
Cresswell states {Archaeologia^ xciv (i9Si)> PP* 97“i02) that the construction of the 
Ka'aba in a.d. 608 with alternate courses of stone and timber was the result of the em¬ 
ployment of an Abyssinian named Bdqum. 

1 found that alternations of rain and sun had set up irreversible movements which, 
over a very long period, had become noticeable. All the external w'alls were leaning 
outwards mushroom-hke. In many cases the movement had only taken place in the 
outer half of the wall, with the face of the wall peeling off: in these cases the inner wall 
planes were hardly affected, except on the north side of the church. There w’ere 
vertical cracks at the quoins and junctions with cross-walls. The north wall had 
leaned out so far that it could no longer support the (iat earth-roof, which had fallen 
in over the north loft. The Italians had shored up the building, and roofed parts in 
corrugated iron. 


< The Italians during the occupation took onr of these 
obelisks from Axum and erected it in Rome m the Piazzia 
del Circo Maasimo outside u n^odem building which mis 
the Ministry of Italian Africa. 

* D. R/ Buxton, ^Ethiopian mdt-hewn churches'^ 
Aniiquily^ sx (1946], and *Thc Christian anti¬ 

quities of Northern Ethiopia^ Archnralogi^i^ xcii (1^47). 
A- A. Mono Delia Coitej ^Lalihcla^ (1940)^ 

^ Such fl conatnictiotiiil method m the chainage of walls 
has been used since ancient times. Philoniufl of Byzanctum 
wrote, regarding the walla of strongholds: "oak beams^ puT 
together with dipir ends, oughi to be knotted together 
lengthwise in the stone work of the facade and towers. 


This chainage at six feet vertical distance apart to 
localise the effect of enemy missiles on the walh and to 
make repairs easier,' 

Vitruvius mentioned the emsa beams that were used in 
Roman constniction. In the sixth century Procopius 
discovered them in military buildings in Persia. Krencker 
has noted such forms of constructldn in Tibet. 

Dr. Berau in xx (1946), g, dcscHbcs a similar 

timber and stone construction in a prehistoric Swiss hill- 
fort. Dr. O. G. S* Crawford suggests that the atylc in 
Ethiopia could have nHginated in the numerous hill-forts 
{timhu] mentioned in the ancient Abyssinian annais, 

* D* H. Matthews, 'The Red Sea Kush, i (195^)^ 
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I myself had to scale the cliff on each visit to the monastery, and all building 
materials, cement bags, reinforcing rods, sand, atone, and scaffolding poles had to be 
hauled up. 1 established myself permanently on the mountain top, living in one of 
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Fit:. 1. Plan of the Monatitierv'. (By oaiutcsy of Antiquily.) 


the monaster}' houses. After eighty-two working days the restoration was complete. 
Although we were obliged to work during the period of seasonal rains, only eleven 
hours were lost on the site because of bad weather. 

The restoration involved strengthening the external walls with reinforced concrete 
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beams connected together with vertical ties, within the thickness of the walls, using 
the ejctemal stonework as permanent shuttering. These reinforced concrete beams 
now encircle the building invisibly. In addition, diagonals and cross-ties were placed 
where necessary. The strengthening members were not visible from inside or outside 
the church. Those walls which were leaning dangerously were demolished, all 
timbere indexed, and the whole replaced in exactly the same form before. At the 
same time it was a simple matter to repair minor defects. The building is now^ struc¬ 
turally sound and in good order. 

Whilst demolishing portions of the walls, light entered the church, and 1 was able 
to photograph details not hitherto properly recorded, and to make drawings. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MONASTERY 

The Amba 

Seen from the distance the amba is typical of those in the district, except that the 
flat top is entirely encircled by cliffs (pi, l, h). The vertical walls of the bastion of rock 
rise out of a cone-shaped base, rocky, and covered with thorn trees and candelabra 
euphorbias. The ground, between the amba and the level cultivated land of the 
valley where runs the motor-road, is intersected by torrent beds which make it im¬ 
possible to reach the monastery by means of wheeled traffic. The nearest point for 
motor traffic is the village of Adi Gonindati, about three hours’ walk from the 


monastery. 

Having left the vehicle at the village, one descends on foot or mule-back to ford the 
river, after which tiie tracks climb up towards the base of the amba. It is necessary to 
pass round the north-w^cst comer (fig. i) and along the base of the north side before 
the ground has sloped up to wdthin approximately too feet below the cliff top; the 
other walls of the amba arc far higher than this. It is here that the famous rope hangs 
eveiy^ day except Sundays, for visitors to climb the feet betw een the outside w'orld 
and the gatehouse perched on the ledge halMvay down the cliff (pi, i, ii).’ 


^ 1 arrived for the first time at Debra Damo on the 
i4rh February 194^. I had previously called ut ^lacalld 
and reported Id Raa Se3it)uni.^ hcrtditai^’ overlord of 
TigraL He had received me most hospitably, and &ent 
word on to the monastery that 'I wiis to be received as they 
had received him^; he had been there the week beibre. 
'l"his proved to be true; 1 yras tnet on the road by Afa- 
^ lamher Musgubha Selassie^ the representative of the brad 
of the manastery. He had with him five riding rnides and 
a pack-mule^ under the charge of hanimharus Abraha 
Gahr^id, u genial rogue wearing a leather skirt; he was 
subsequently engaged as my foreman during the Avork. 
They gave me ihe same mute that Ras Seyoum had used^ 
together with hb richly ornamented saddte-dqth^ \Ve had 
to Hdc quickly tn arrive at the mnnastery before dark, as 
the rt^pe would he hauSed up during the fnllnwjng day 
which was a Fiunday» Thunder was echoing in the dis¬ 
tance, and it was raining slightly. After about three hourfi 
w't arrived at the mnnMCTy ; the tup w as lined wnth figures 
watching our small procession. 

On arrival at fJie rope^ they threw down a carpet for m 
lo rest on. before going up. Tlte goods were pulled up 


first, theri we ascended, and were received by Mamher 
Gabra Christos, the head of the community- ITirough 
age and infirmity, htfr duties are carded out by Mamher 
Woldc Mariam. I handed over the letters I had brought 
fronii the Echeggi, and the Ministry of Public Works, 
and we climbed up on to the tup of the umhny kissing the 
rtXik where the founder is reputed to have dropped Ida 
cruss. 

As tve rounded the church compound and reached the 
gatehouse, an unexpected scene w'aa staged^ At our 
appHraiance a lovely barbaric chant arose, accumpanied hy 
drums and the swinging of emoking censers. Truly I was 
being received as they had received Jheir feudal chtrh 
'ITechurch compound was pocked with monks in gorgeous 
ruhcB. with their umhrellioj and crtisses, rtntJ o red carpet 
laid up to the front of the church. Thz musicians were on 
the right, under a tree, and on the left of ihe gate was a 
chair for me, covered w-ith 'a carpet. After kissing Ras 
Scyoum^a large nil vet cross* 1 sat an the chair they had 
prepared for me. The silence w'as intense, until the 
rnusidiaos started their wild chanting, punctuated by 
irregukt drum beats. A monk then came forward, and 
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The rope is made of plaited leather thongs in imitation of a serpent (see the descrip¬ 
tion of the foundation of the monastery). The monks themselves grasp the rope with 





lOiV'F*. PIjH/ 



Fig. Layout of housc^p and plsms and sections of a typicil house, with tta awn 
l^rden Kurmundcd by a compOLmd wall with gates. Moat of the hous^ ore built 
back to back. {By courtesy of AnftqmtyJ) 


their hands and walk up the side of the cliff, using for a foothold small cavities which 
have been worn through centuries of use. A second rope is usually thrown down for 

read aloud my letters of introduction, after each uf which The prelimiiiiiriw were now over; 1 hoped I had won 
they clapped their hands. There was more music, fol* their conhdcnce, for this would make all the diicrence to 
lowed by a prayer. the smooth working of the project. 
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visitors, who axe hauled up hy a group of monks happening to be at the top. 
ph}^iC2il entrance to the monastery is made in the form of a gatehouse at the end of 
a ledge half-way up the cliff. PTom this gate paths lead up to the top of the plateau 
where most of the monastery buildings are situated, being grouped in the form of a 
large village (figs, i and 2) like others in the district. ^ ^ 

The buildings are the normal stone houses with flat earth-roofs of Tigrai. Each 
monk has a house with several rooms, including an upper room for contemplation 
and prayer, and a walled garden (fig. 2}. The spaces between the groups of houses 
and gardens form winding lanes leading towards the church, the meeting-hall and 
guest house, and the rock-hewn water cisterns. All the buildings are sited on the 
upper part of the plateau except for the small church (see 11) which is built on a 
ledge below the top, one of the series of ledges on one of which is the gatehouse men¬ 
tioned above. There are ledges slightly below the top at the south-west and north¬ 
west comers as well as those near the entrance. 

The greatest length of the atnba is approximately 600 m. along the NE.-SW. axis, 
and it is about 180 m. wide for half this length, broadening out at the south-west. 

The church is surrounded by trees. The rest of the monastery is a hare grassy 
plateau with a few olives and eucalyptus, Olives and candelabra euphorbias hug the 
ledges and crevices in the cliff faces. 

Civet cats, baboons, and grey monkeys come up over the side and play on top, and 
there are many kinds of birds, including crows, cranes, and partridges. 

The top of the miiba commands magnificent views towards Mai Aim and the Plain 
of Hazamo in Eritrea, to the ridge on the east where runs the main road between 
Asmara and Addis Ababa, and to the great ma^ of Amba Augher, and beyond 
Enticeio the fantastic shapes of the Adua mountains, 

T/te Compound oj the Main Church 

This is a walled enclosure at the east end of the monasterv’ (pi, J, o). Legends say 
that the church was built on the place where the founder of the monastery was 
deposited by the serpent (see the description of the foundation of the monastery). The 
curtain wall of this enclosure is about 3 m. high, and is of random rubble stone, with 
slits to drain the rain water from inside. 

The main entrance to the church compound is a gatehouse having an upper room 
w^here drums are stored. There are other rooms adjoining, 'rhis gatehouse (typical 
of tliose in church compounds in the north of Ethiopia) gives on to the yard containing 
the church. The whole is full of tid, olive, and eucalyptus trees, which attract doves 
and other birds. Their sounds always contribute towards the extremely peaceful 
atmosphere of an Ethiopian church. 

On the right of the entrance is a square bell-tower about 7 m. high, with a raised 
centre portion. Nearby, on the south side of the compound, is a secondary entiuncc 
to the yard, leading through a small w'aUed enclosure outside the main wall. Near the 
bell-tow'er is a cistern hewn out of the solid rock, to capture rain water. 

A short wall with an arched opening (pi. ill, d) separates the front and back parts 
of the yard on the south side of the church. Immediately adjoining the church on its 
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S THE MONASTERY OF DEBRA DAMO, ETFHOPM 

north side is a low wall enclosing a rock-hewn cistern (pi. iii, h and c). This contains 
water which has been blessed. 

There is another yard immediately adjoining the church compound on the north 
side, composed of such administrative buildings as the treasuiy% and a small yard in 
which boys learn to chant in Ge"ez. It is here that the association of monks usually 
meets. 

The Large Church (pis. ir-vil, figs. 3, 4, 5) 

If the building, which is approsimately 20 m. by 9 m., is divided lengthwise into 
five parts, it will be seen that there is an upper floor over the two westernmost parts, 
and also over the portion containing the sanctuary and its flanking rooms. There are 
long lofts at first-floor level over the aisles. The nave goes up the full height of the 
building. The ceiling of the sanctuary consists of a small dome, 2 m. in diameter, 
with timber ribs, painted, the whole now covered with cloths (figs. 6 and 7, pis. tv, 
rt, vu, a). It is not visible externally, being protected from the weather by a raised 
portion of the flat earth-roof (fig. 4). 

Before 1946 the nave had a fine arched timber roof construction,* ■which became 
unstable and w^as replaced by the monks themselves with a flat beam and board 
ceiling and earth-roof before I arrived. 1 found portions of the former roof stored 
Inside the gatehouse. 

On the main axis, the west entrance (pi. it, i) leads into two wide vestibules. The 
first is a partly open porch (pL VI4 r), probably of later construction yet similar to the 
main body of the church; it has, in addition to the main openings facing west, a low 
door to the north. The second, the inner entrance hall, can be entered either from 
the first porch, or through a door in the south wall of the church. This compartment 
(pis. VII, (i and viii) has a fine car\’^ed panel ceiling (see p, 41), supported on three free¬ 
standing columns (figs, 8 and 9). It is not so ■wide as the porch, because part of the 
space is occupied by a staircase ivhich w-inds round a block of ma3on^>^ 

This stair is similar in design to the ones in the Axuinite palaces, described by the 
German Axum Expedition. It consists of solid stone steps built on a rubble in¬ 
filling between the surrounding walls and the central masonry core. There are two 
short flights and a landing. Under the upper flight is a small recess which is used as 
a store. The landing floor level comes at the mid-point of a window opening between 
it ^d the entrance porch; this difficulty is overcome by the lower part of the window' 
being filled in solid with a carved timber plague, and openings in the upper half 
arranged to give on to the landing, these openings being small arches framed up in 
timber (pi. vi, h \ fig. 11). 

The staircase leads up to an inner, open light ■well, drained by a long sabutuka^ or 
gutter outlet hollowed out of a log. 1 his light ■well is over the central part of the inner 
entrance hall, and a window from it lights the nave at the west end. From this level 
the lofts over the aisles can be entered (fig. 5)^ sud also rooms over the entrance 
porchp, and over the compartments at the east end of the church, including the room 
ov^r the sanctuarj'' (fig* 4)1 which is filled by the volume of the dome* 

* EiDcton, fiY, 



Fic, 4* Section through Sinctuary of the Laigc Church. Appro^dmatc scale 1/30 
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Fig. 5« Cto^ neclimi tlitT»iigh iMg^ Churdi, and scctmn thmugh Chancel Arch, approximate scale 1/j.o 
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Returning to the inner entrance hall from the staircase, it will be noted there are 
double doors in both its east and west walls, and a low external door on the south, as 
well as the opening into the staircase,' 

The main part of the church can be entered either from the inner entrance hall, 
or through external doors in the north and south walls. This part of the church is 
lighted indirectly by means of small windows in the lofts over the aisles (fig. 5), and 
also by ground-floor windows in the aisles themselves, as well as by the above-men¬ 
tioned window giving on to the light well. There is a dummy window between the 
nave and the room over the sanctuary, above the top of the chancel arch (fig. 5), 

The nave is separated from the sanctuary by a wall with an opening formed of a 
carved timber arch (pi. v, a and b\ fig, 5),^ There are doors into the sanctuary from 
the rooms on each side of it, and a high W'indow on the east wall (pi. tv, b). The side 
rooms can also be entered from the cast ends of the aisles. 

On the north of the sanctuary the room which contains the remains of King Lcbna 
Dengel (1508-40)^ projects from the main body of the church (ph in, b and c). Tbis 
suggests that it might have been extended at a later date than the original building, 
because it is not part of the fundamental Axumite plan-shape. But this might not be 
so, as externally it looks like an integral part of the main block, and it is built on a 
base which is characteristically .'\xumite in design, described below'. 

The plan of the church is notew orthy for the unusual indentations within the thick¬ 
ness of the w'^alls (fig. 12). 'Phis feature is yet another link with old Axumite building 
methods, for it occurs at the other Axumite sites in Ethiopia, and in a minor form it 
may be observed in the plans of the storied obelisks at Axum. The reason for the 
indentations may w*ell be that the distance between them is a convenient length for 
the longitudinal timbers of the wall, whose ends are always mastered by a wooden 
quoin block, an architectural fake, making the beams appear thicker than they really 
are.'^ These quoin blocks always occur at the indentations, as well as the comers of 
the building. 

The walls are constructed of tile-like stones set in excellent earth-mortar, with 
larger quoins of a different stone (fig. 12), There are traces of external plaster on 
portions of the wall that arc protected from the weather by projecting slate cornices.^ 
The monks said that the small stones come from Eritrea, where there is said to be still 
a heap of stone that was quarried for the building at Zabanbur near Adi Caieh. The 
walls of the church owe their preservation partly to the timber-work which stabilizes 
the wall structure. The effect is of a series of bands on the wall surface consisting of 


1 The height df the iloors may he governed by the 
posit idn of the horizontal timbcrB ; the higher the door, the 
far^r ntimher of hdri^ontals muM he cut through, with 
cDiiscc^ucn t weaken iiig df the &tructLire. The monka 
bdieve ihuii the dodrs are made !dw so that one must bow 
dd%^Tt (to God) when emeriiig. 

^ Mr. O, R. SiLstun found portinna of a similar ardi in 
the diurch at Ammop which waj& In a state of collapse* He 
had the pieces moved td the museiiin in 

^ 1 incorrectly staled in my artide in sxiii, 

Dec, that the remains of Galawdewos, son of Irebna 

vot. sevn. 


Dengel, are also at Debra Damo. Eiis body is buried at 
Tadbaha Mariam, and his head in a church in the village 
of x^nsokiya. 

^ The diagTam, tig. in vo!. ii of the Deutsche 
Exfitdition is incortect; compare with my fig, 12 

■ Mr. D. R. Buxton (djp* «f.) observed that the built-up 
church of Lmral^anna Kristaa, in the Debra Damo tradi- 
lioup has its stonework covered with plaster. This church 
is protected from the weather, being eonstTocted inside 
an enormous cave, a dayjourney north of Lalibcla. 
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timbers approximately 15 cm. deep alternating with bands of stone of varying depth 
from 24 to 40 cmJ 

The longitudinal timbers arc fixed and kept upright by a series of cross-logs notched 
over them, and built into the wall. These cross-logs are known locally as ‘monkey- 
heads’. A very few (not all, as was stated by the German Axum Expedition) pass 
through the wall, and are notched over the twin beam inside (figs. 5 and 12). T'be 
longitudinals are further tied together by means of the window construction and the 
quoin blocks {pi. rv, d; figs. 13 and 14). Olive wood is used for all constructional 
parts, except in the flat earth-roof, where euphorbia is used. 

Window and door openings are both framed up in a similar way, and consist of a 
transverse timber passing tlirongh the W'all at each comer, to which arc joined the 
other members of the frame (pi. IV, c and d, and vi, a and b). These are often car^^d 
(fig. 15). Doors are generally low, and it is necessary to stoop on entering.^ The 
tradition of making openings in walls in this way is still followed today in Northern 
Ethiopia. 

The tw*o windows inside the entrance porch {pi. VI, and VII, c; fig. 11) contain 
an infilling in their lower halves, each composed of a square panel decorated w'tth 
incised ornament in the form of combinations of swastikas with crosses, a common 
motif of decoration in Coptic art {fig. 25). The upper half of each window consists of 
a pair of arches in timber. As described above, the northern window has the staircase 
landing at its mid-point, thereby explaining the two-fold subdivision. The southern 
window was probably made to a similar design for reasons of symmetry, for these 
windows were probably external ones if the porch was added at the west end. 

The foundadons of the church are based on the living rock of the amba. On the 
north side of the church the ground level is lower, within the small enclosure contain¬ 
ing the holy-water cistern. Portions are visible of a stepped base, Axumite in design 
(%• 3)* is stepped in three intervals, like those in the Axumite sites at Cohaito, 
Axum, Adigrat, and Ycha. The depth of these intervals from top to bottom ts 
respectively 43 cm., 53 cm. and 1 m. The projections are only slight. This base is 
only visible on the northern side of the church where the ground is lower. 

Slates project externally as cornices at both the ceiling levels, A parapet surmounts 
the wall, with slits to allow ram w'ater to escape from the flat roof. 

The roof and upper floors of the church are of the normal flat earth t}y)e usual in 
Tigrai (figs. 4 and 5). In unimportant positions, as in the lofts <»vcr the aisles, and in 
the upper rooms, the rougli beams are exposed below. In the floors of the lofts there 
is a false ceiling (figs. 5 and r6) consisting of main beams, ceiling joists, and close 
boarding which masks the rough tree-trunk and log construction of the actual floor, 
and presents a clean finish to the ceiling as seen from inside the church. The ceiling 
to the outer entrance porch {pi. vn, c) is composed of boards laid diagonally across the 
corners of each square compartment, above which are other boards laid in turn across 

^ The Italians used siach a horlzoiitai oiotii in the new a *pictureftij[uc lulkti Lnterpretalion of the Abyi^intan 
Coptic church in Asnmra. ThiH church haB hori 7 ^ntal style". There b a modem grain store in Asmara with a 
hands of brick which give an ctfcct of tunher; the similit ubc of brick and 5tqne« 

hoyac U a copy of the Debra Damn timber technique, ^ See note t on previous 
Thc “Guida dell'Africa OrientaJe Itallana" describes it as 
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Fic. 6. Wooden framcw oTk of the dome above the sanctuary of the Laige Church, and t^vo of 
the former infUling panels (the dome is now covered with dothsj. (By courtesy of j 4 nhVt"i>'.) 



Fic. 7 , Cotijectunil restoration of dome panBUing. 




Fic. 8, Stone column, capital, and base, 
aupportingthc carved ceding in the Large 
Church. (Compare with similar one in 
timber, fig. 9. and with the stone one lying 
Qut«dc the church, fig. 10.) 
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the comefs so formed, thereby reducing the span, and carn,mg the heavy earth floor 
without the necessity for beams. Such diagonal roofing is frequently used today in 
Tigrai, and occurs also in the ancient rock church of Sokota, translated into stone. 
It only occurs in Debra Damo in the later extension, not in the original plan- 
shape, with the exception of the dome over the sanctuary which is carried on a not 
dissimilar arrangement of‘flat pendentives’ (pL iv, a, and figs. 4, 5, 6, and 7).' The 
ceiling in the inner entrance hall (pi. viil) is composed partly of three groups of 
carv'ed panels (described later), and partly of a beam and board celling with a high 
degree of finish. The ceiling over the nave, formerly supported on carv'ed timber 
arches,- w'as replaced by the monks themselves with a flat beam and board ceiling 
before I arrived. 

The dome over the sanctuaiy' is 2 m. in diameter, and consists of four main ribs 
and two secondary ribs joined to the main ribs by a trimming piece (pi. iv, and 
vu, a\ figs. 4, 6, and 7). The tops of the four main ribs are built into a heavy circular 
boss, and their bases rest on main diagonals or ‘flat pendentives* 9 cm. thick. Between 
the lower ends of the ribs there are curved members, also grooved hke the ribs, to hold 
wooden panels. These panels had been removed, and the dome ribs covered with 
cloths. Some painted fragments lying in the room over the sanctuarv' axe obviously 
the former panels (figs. 6 and 7).^ Some are decorated with a basket-work pattern of 
interlacing strips. Other panels have representations of saints painted in the Ethio- 
pian-ByKantine style. The only recognizable piece at Debra Damo is approximately 
40 cm. by 60 cm. and contains twn head-and-shoulder portraits, carrying crosses, and 
a dove; in Ethiopian characters is written ‘Abuna Samuel*, ‘Abuna .Aragawi', ‘Abuna 
Takla Ha^manot’, and ‘Abuna Garima Bissa*. The monks told me that the paintings 
are not more than 200 years old. The dome may be older, as it is the practice in 
Ethiopia to repaint church paintings when they become indistinct. There are still 
painters working in the old tradition. The ribs of the dome are decorated wfith painted 
meander and other geometrical patterns,'* 

The chancel arch betw^een the sanctuary and the nave (pi. v, a and b\ fig. 5) is of 
timber, and is decorated with similar motifs to those in the frieze panels. The arch 


^ Paralkb can be found in Indm for this form of con- 
fitmerion. Fer^guflon, liitfary d/ Indium an^ Emimr 

ArfhiUi:ttirf i8^) describee! the method in 

jAina architeeturc of roofing with flat stone slabs. The 
simplest fncthod consists of u single stone slab, bur ia 
limited in the sissc it can ctj%'cr. The next step is to reduce 
the space by rncan^ of triatipilar stones pbced in cAch 
anisic of the fic|iiarr; by thia meanB^ the size of the central 
stone remaining the same, the side of the square space so 
roofed is incnrascd in the ratio of ten to seven, the Actual 
area being dtiublcd. The next step m the process is by 
employing three tiers and nbic stones instead of two tiers 
and five stones^ and to quadruple the area roofcii. Further, 
by ufiing four tiers and thirteen stooes^ the extent roofed 
may be q A. or 10 alwat^ assuming the central stone 
to remain 4 ft. square. FergusonV fig. nj i# remarkably 
similar to the central ceiling relief ai l^kota {Arrhaeato^ia. 
xciit D. R. Euxion, 'The Cfiristtan n'Vntlquities of Northern 


Ethiopia', pi, XI, h) which k monolithic. At Debra Damo 
we find the same used with timherp and thcqucstiori 

arisen whcihEr there ha» iNren Indian influence ihcrc, or 
kvhethcr the solution waa arrived at independently« ^Fhe 
fitmilaiity also of Ethiopian bracket capitals with those in 
Indiap and the finding of Indian coins at Debra Damo 
reinforce the Lhec)n\ 

^ Buxton, at. 

* Some panels arc in the Colonial Museum in Rome 
and include portraits of IVliWcl And Gabrieh ^ well as 
others. *J’he style of script is not earlier than i6oOp but 
the long rto^ on the pKirtrails arc characteristic ijf an 
early period of Ethiopian painting. 

* One rib has strong resemblances to the ninth-centurv 
Slone carved ribs in the muM^uni in Ravenna, one of w'hich 
has an Interlacing basket-work pattern tEtmilur to the dome 
panel in fip. 6. Another rib Is slmtlnr in detail to a pattern 
of the eighth to ninth century from Egypt (fig. 26^ tf/J. 
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springs from ‘bracket capitals’,' Such a capital also occurs in both timber and stone 
in the inner entrance hall of the church (pi. vil, d\ figs. 8 and 9), and there is a stone 
example, loose, outside the church (fig. 10). The patterns of decoration give every 

indication that the arch is contemporary \vith 
m j the frieze. The former arches in the nave 

JV / roof have been described elsewhere. 




Fig. g. Timber oolumR* capiiai, and base supporting 
the can'ed ceiling in the Church. 


FiCf. to. ‘rhree atone eaphdis, of Astitmile type. 
Lying outside the church. 


There are sL\ monolithic columns in the main body of the church, supporting, 
together with an entablature and frieze, the wall at loft level (pL vt, c and d), ^ The 
columns are not all of the same size, and might have come from another building. They 
have rectangular capitals of varying depths, some of which are car\'ed with incised 
decoration. One capital is carved on all four faces, one only on two faces, and tw'o on 
one face. The remaining two are not carv'ed at all, except in one case where a circular 
knob projects slightly. Tn the last the capital and shaft are in two parts. Some of the 
columns have chamfered corners. The ornament is of the same kind as in the timber 
panels and other carv'ed features in the church, and could well have been applied to 
the capitals when they were built into the church if moved from another building or 
from an older building on the same site. 

There is a stone column in the inner entrance hall supporting part of the carved 
ceiling, and having a separate capital and base from the shaft (pi. vii, d; fig. 8). The 

* ^Bracket capitals* are a phenamcnon ocojiring else- these details in Debra Damii. The satiK paper iHiutrates 
where in Ethiopia, aod have been described by D. ». other brackrts caned with Christian om^ent from a 
Buxton fop, €it.i The church in the Wadi d-Creniu, church at Lepds Magna (fig. 15). The Ethiopmi hrackirB 
Tripulitwia {Arekofologfa, jtev* B. Ward Perkins aitd have a feeling more Jitm in tho*e of Indian examples face 
B. G. Goodchild, Tke Chmtim of p. 12, n. 1 above), 

pi. MV, h and fig. iS) although in storte, is Tembiiscent of 
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capital is of the ‘roll* type, and the base rectangular. Also supporting the same ceiling 
is a timber column with separate capital (in two parts) and base (fig. 9)> and it is similar 
in design to the stone column. Such a bracket feature occurs also in the chancel arch 
(pi. v). 



Fig. II. North internal the upper part of whiC’h lightu 

the BtiiT in the Lai^c Chnrch. 


In the centre of the main entrance, at the west end, is a stone column vsith a capital 
carved in a concave shape on two sides, and having a ‘roll* base (pi. Il, b). Flanking the 
openings on each side of this column arc two monolithic columns similar to those in 
the nave, and attached to the walls. This part of the church was probably added later 
to the main block. 

The nave and sanctuary are encircled by a wooden entablature whose metope 
panels are carved with combinations of swastikas forming crosses, and with plaited 
and meander decoration typical of Byzantine art (pis. v and vi, c\ figs. i6, 17, and 18). 
Each panel is framed up with cross-beams in a similar way to the doors and windows 
in the church. The whole frieae is like a series of small windows filled with reliefs. 
Such a timber entablature has been translated into stone elsewhere in Ethiopia in 
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ify the monastery of DEBRA D.AMO, ETHIOPIA 

the nuinerous rock-hewn churches.^ In the nave, the entablature is c^ried on the 
monolithic columns described above ^ in the sanctuary it is applied directly to the 
walls. In the latter case the panels are constructed slightly difleremly from those m 
the nave (pi, iv, a and b, v and vi, C] fig, i6). 

The average size of panels in the nave is 28 cm. by 24 cm., and in the sanctuary’ 
20 i cm. by 18^ cm. The nave panels are approximately 4 cm. thick, and the incised 
decoration is 5 mm. deep. All arc of a light brownish wood. The carti'ing on both 
the nave and sanctuary panels is similar in character, and differs very much from the 
carved ceiling panels in the inner entrance hall, described below’, whose subjects arc 
mainly animal groups (pis. vin, ix, x, and xi; figs. 19 and 20). (See Appendix, p. 4* -) 

The west end of the church is surmounted by a circular stone cap, 55 cm. in 
diameter (pi. 11, ^), underneath which is a stone plaque built into the wall, carved with 
a flower motif between two quadrants.® 

There is a carved yellow sandstone block about 30 square, of the same type of 
stone as the monolithic columns, and built into the gatehouse above the entrance. 
Outside the church, leaning against a tree, stands a shaped stone block 40 cm. high, 
said to be used as a seat by important visitors. The church compound also contains 
three monolithic capitals in the Axuiniie styde, two being the stepped type, and the 
third the bracket (fig. 10)* .... 

A number of objects are stored inside the large church, in the room adjoining the 
sanctuary on the north side. It is, in effect, a mausoleum, containing a coffin with the 
remains of King Lebna Dcngel (1508—40). The room also contains a small balda- 
chino, a simple w’ooden cross, and a fragment of a carved wooden panel depicting 
tw’o animals biting something, in the same sty le as the ceiling panels. There are also 
two loose canned frieze panels, for which there was apparently no room in the frieze 
(fig, 18, F60 and F61). 

All monks and priests carry a personal hand cross of steel or silver, approxinaately 
23 cm. long. Fig. ai. 4 illustrates a common type. Hand crosses always consist of 
a head in the form of a cross, with secondaryr cross motifs at the extremities, a sh^t, 
and a base which is usually rectangular, carrying an inscription. The ornamentation 
is still, in new crosses, the same type of interlacing geometric ornament as in the 
carvings in the church, indicating that the tradition is still alive. Sometimes the monks 
wear on a string round their necks small crosses of wood or silver (fig. 21. 5), together 
with perhaps a copper ear-pick, and a pair of tweezers used for removing ‘jiggers’, 
and some wooden beads. A fly-whisk ts often carried, of black or white hair, some¬ 
times having an ivory handle. 

The magwamiya {i.e. ‘instrument for standing’) (fig. 21.1,2 and 3) is a form of crutch 
used by the monks to lean on in the church, and sometimes outside. It consists of 
a slender wooden shaft with a T-shaped top of silver or brass, decorated with the usual 
meander patterns, cross-patterns, and sometimes Solomon’s seal. Sometimes a plair 
stick with a natural fork is used. 

‘ Buxton, cjp. tit,; A. Mordini, ‘La diicsa ipogca di * Both art iltuatratcd by Littmann, Kttndtcr, and 
Uerb (Amba S«neil\) ncl Tigrai’, AntmH dtU'Africa Lupke (d>. nf,), who ha%'c the plaque in their fig. 369 
Ittiiiana, ii, a, Roms, 1539, drawn upaidt down. 
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Ffc. Friexe panels ia the nave and sanciuar}' of the Large Church. {Appnoit. sede i;io,) 

















































































































FiCh 18, Fritze pajich iti the nave of the Large Church. (Apprai:. i m,) 
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There are lar^e crosses, in a. similar style to the hand crosses, kept in the treasury, 
and used on ceremonial occasions.' One of these is fixed in the top of the baldachino 
which contains the tabot in the sanctuary' (pL iv, a and bx fig. 4); another, 43 cm. high, 
is in the praying house of the Second Association. 

The tahot is the Ethiopic ark of the covenant. The original relic is believed to be the 
of the Covenant of Zion itself, brought from Jerusalem to Axuni by Menclik I, 
sigiuiy-ing the transfer for ever of the home of the God of Israel from Palestine to 
Ethiopia,^ but every saint in Ethiopia has his own tabot which is thought to be the seat 
of the saint. The usual ones are simple wooden plates with carved decoration, conse¬ 
crated to God or saint with the words ‘This is the tahot of . . The sanctuary' of 
every church contains one. When it is removed from the church, the building be¬ 
comes a shell without religious significance A 

The church is lighted by burning oil in wrought-iron holders, 1*80 m. high, whose 
points are driven into the floor (figs. zi. 8 and g). There is also a w'ooden candle- 
holder 1-23 m. high, with a tripod base (fig. 21. 7), and a timber candelabra in the 
form of a cross (fig, zi. 6). 

Two drums and a reading-stand for books are kept in the outer porch of the 
church (pi. VII, c). The drums are about 1 m. high and 35 cm. in diameter, fomied out 
of a tree-trunk. The reading-stand is a simple iron frame covered with leather, and 
high enough for a standing person to read from tt, 

PI. VI, d illustrates some of the instruments used in the church. 

A feature of processions is the debab or umbrella. It is considered as a portable 
baldachino, and covers the tabot W'hen earned. The older ones are on fixed frames, 
and ornamented with silk, silver crosses, figures of saints, and other fantasies, 'Fhe 
most elaborate ones are red embroidered with gold. The umbrella in Ethiopia is used 
not only as a sunshade but as a mark of distinction, and it is in this sense that the 
elaborate fpnn described above is used. In addition the priests carrv folding ones, 
often in bright colours. 

Other instruments used are the sistra, to accompany chanting and dancing, and the 
censers. 

The interior of the church was divided by a large picture 2'j m. by 3*25 m.; 
said to have been given to the monastery fifty years ago. At the top in the centre are 
representations of Mary the Christ child, below which, lying, is the donor of 
the picture, A fa Mamher Gabra Medhin. On each side at the top are: (illegible), Ragu- 
el Sacuel, Raphael, Mika^d; Gabriel, Fanuel, Suriel, (Sarafel), (Kinibel), (illegible): 
below these are: Matthew, Jacob Wolde Iffius, Thomas, Jacob, Johannes, Peter; 
Endnus, Philip, Bartholomew, Tadeos, Xatnid, Matteos. Below the representation 


* On my ftfBt visit to Debra the mnnk^ had oiit 

all their regalia to receive tne, as described above uh p. 4, 
m I. 

^ This supf^diy urinal relic, thr Ark of the Cove¬ 
nant of Ziofi, is carried ifi procession at the annua] feast 
at Axum on the sixteenth day of the Ethiopian month of 
Mlasir (24 th April), The oJd cro^m of pa^t Ethiopian 
Emperors arc abro brought out on this occasion. Whilet 
the Ark h carried round m the presence of the Ncbtira'^ed 


(chief prii^i in Axuni), muBic is. played on traditioti&L 
Ethiopian instruinent^^ and dabttra do ^e dance of David. 

^ Dn my first visit to Debni Daniii, I was not ullowcd, 
on the first day, to go beyond ihe door into the nave, 'rhflt 
night the priests removed the tufnH from the church and 
put ii in the treasury* The following morning, when I got 
to the churchy ifvery dtior and window had bee a opened, 
and J was allowed logo in and out of every part as I liked, 
including the sanctuary. 





s I 


Fig, ig. Celling paJielA iti (he [w^arge: Church. 

























































































33 THE MONASTERY OF DEBRA DAMO, ETHIOPIA 

of the donor are Joseph, Christ, Salome, and Mary. On each side of them Abuna 
Ewostatewos, .Ahuna Takla Haymanot, and Ahuna Za Mika d .^agawi, Abuna 

Garima. The bottom row contains St. George, Burra Towit, St. Fikitor, St. Manad- 
lios, St. Mercurios.^ 

There is another modem picture illustrating the foundation of the monastery. 
There arc no wall-paintings in the church at Debra Damo. This may be partly due 
to the fact that the wall surfaces are broken up by the longitudinal timbers. In any 
case, the canned decoration is too rich for paintings to be effective. 

The treasury^ contains a copy of the Fethar tmgast, or judgement of Kings, a collec¬ 
tion of canon "law, drawn up in the twelfth century' by a Copt, and translated into 
Gc'ez. This copy was given to Debra Damo by Dedjajtnaich Wolde Gabriel, and 
is a very large leather-bound book. There is also a copy of the Dou'itt, wilh coloured 
drawings and titles. Small copies of this book, without illustrations, are carried by 
all priests, and frequently read. This copy once belonged to Ras Mika’el, who gave 
it to Debra Damo. There is a note in the back saying that ‘anyone who sells it shall 
be cursed by Peter and Paul’. 

The Lotcer Church an the Ledge (pi l, c and Xll ; figs. 1,15, z8) 

There is a second church on a ledge below the top of the amba, south of the large 
church, at the place where the founder of the monastery, .Ahuna Aragawi, is reputed 
to have vanished. This is described by Professor Mordini in Part 11 below, see p. 43. 


Miscellaneous Buildings, Fumilttre, [Vaier-supply, Cjfc. 

The eating-hall and guest house is a large house situated centrally on the amha 
(fig. 1). It is similar to the standard house (fig. z), but larger, wath two rows of 

columns in the main hall This build¬ 
ing is the one in which the German 
Axum Expedition was received, and 
which they described as the ‘House of 
the Abbotl On my first visit I was 
received here, and slept in the upper 
room. The main kitchens of the 
monastery are attached, and when the 
monks eat together, they do so here, 
but they usually eat independently. 

The houses of the monks are 
grouped irregularly in a series of ten 
compounds (figs, i and 2), which in¬ 
clude gardens, and whose outer walls are pierced by gate-houses giving on to the lanes 
which intersect the groups, or on to the open top of the ttmba, if facing outwards. Each 
monk of the 'First Association’ is provided with a house consisting of a hall, approxi- 

I A modern copy of a foiirteeiuh-fiftccniJi-cfrntiiry large pooled hunging. See A- Mordi^i^ '^On'iintjca pitiura 
ctiopicaV di Slkdt Etiopia^ ftome, 1953* 



Fig. 10. 


ConEtructiQiLal dcinib: the carv ed ceiling in the 
Church. 
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Fig. ai. i, a, and 3. The Maqtcamya, or crutch. 

6 and 7. Wooden candle holden. 
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matcly 6 m. by 9-5 m. Central columns of timber support the roof, which is pierced 
to allow the escape of smoke from the fire. There arc usually one or two shallow stores 
opening off the hall, for the storage of fitlh' pots and other utensils. The hall is entered 
from a small garden. Opening out of the hall is a large lobby with timber posts carry¬ 
ing the roof ; from this compartment one can enter the main store room and the kitchen, 
which will probably have an external door giving on to a garden. Outside there will 
be a rock-hew'n cistern for water-supply, ,A crude staircase leads from the lobby to 
an upper room over the main store. This is the sleeping-room, which the monk also 
uses for contemplation and prayer. It has a recess for a bed, and low shuttered open¬ 
ings giving on to the flat earth-roofs over the lower rooms. This arrangement is the 
basic unit of house design, and is only varied according to the exigencies of site plan¬ 
ning, The style of building is similar to that in surrounding villages. 

The ham-like halls of the houses, with their three tree trunks supporting the 
timber and earth-roof, have a fire in a hollow in the middle, billowing out smoke w^hich 
fills the room and blackens the beams. There is a recess at the far end from the door, 
and another in one of the long walls, both contain the ample forms of wicker-covered 
earthenware talla pots. There is a row of wooden and sometimes horn spikes all 
round the wall for hai^ng. There are some low wicker tables and one or two small 
stools for feasts, a bulbous jnukamutgenkii for resting a large talla pot, and in the 
comer, a lot of talla cups. 

The houses are furnished with a few articles. In addition to their angareebs^ the 
monks have various types of small stools and chairs, constructed on the aiigareeb 
principle (fig. 23), of crude yet decorative design, usually with seats of interwoven 
leather thongs. Some of the stools have a low' back, in one piece with the legs. Chairs 
have backs of boards decorated with saw-cuts forming open patterns.^ The uprights 
may be held together with a leather thong. An extremely refined stool in the church 
has turned legs and a seat of closely woven thongs (pi. Vl, d). There is an elaborate 
stool with a back and one side in the Palace in Adua, decorated in the same style 
as the churches. 

The monks eat the usual Ethiopian food of eager a and and frequently have 

meals only of cooked beans. They sometimes grow food in the gardens attaclhed to 
their individual houses. They drink tedj and talla out of horn cups, and beans are 
served hot on w'icker plates. The monastery possesses an assortment of European 
crockery', which I was oflFered. 

T hey cook in the monastery kitchen with a huge iron pot, and also have a large 
copper pot needing repair. There are the usual circular pans for making engera. The 
pots have charcoal fires under them. In one of the kitchen store rooms is a large pit in 
the floor, 8 ft. by 6 ft., w'hich is used for storing grain. Nearby is a row of querns. In 
an adjoining room are many big wicker baskets, i *5 m. high, plastered with mud, and 
used to store the materials for making talla and tedj. 

f Tfdiu is locaUy made beer. They aUo drink ttdj which of eaw-cuts, ia common in the Red Sea area. It mar be seen 
i* a mead made from local honey. par esfeiinti in the grilles of Suakln (D. H. Matthews 

* Angareeh is a locally made bed ijf ropes or leather ‘The Red Sea Stvle', A'twA, i, tgei and KuAt, iii, igce] 
thongs and limber, used also wry widely in the Sudan, Joimia] of the Sudan Antiquities Service). 

^ This priticipLifk the fbmiAtLcn of a pattern by means 
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The water-supply for the community ts stored in rock-hcvvn cisterns which fill up 
(luring the rainSi A green weed called sctThatt grows on top, completely ^covering the 
water. They said that when this is growing, the water is pure, 1 here is a group of 
these cisterns in the centre of the monastery (fig. i), as well as individual ones in some 
of the gardens. The supply seems to last during the dn’ season. I used this water 
mvself and suffered no ill effects from it. 

bn top of the Qtnba are two small enclosures, walled in an irregular rounded way, 
used to pen cattle which are hauled up the cliff and allowed to graze on top before 
being killed for feasts. 

There are numerous caves in the rock w'all adjacent to the small church (fig- i); 
they arc used both as graves for the monks and as burial places for people from out¬ 
side,^ One morning, a procession carrying crosses and a censer preceded by the 
debab w’ent tinkling in a pungent cloud of frankincense over to the gate, all in their 
coloured robes. Below the rope w^re crowds of people mourning, as a body was 
brought up on an upturned bed covered with red and yellow cloths, to be buried on 
the holy top of Debra Damo. 

Professor Mordini has described^ w^hat is probably a hermit’s cell in the highest wall 
of the amba, on the north-w'cst side, about 40 m. below the top, and 300 m. above the 
base of the cliff. There are signs of some steps, and a small rectangular opening, 
undoubtedly worked by man. For lack of a suitable rope, it was not ptissible to in¬ 
vestigate this. 

The Deutsche Axum-Expediiion described some graffiti caired on the rock near the 
rope, probably cut by pilgrims. 

No women are allowed on the top of the amha^ but there are some modest buildings 
at the base of the cliff w'hcrc nuns are living. They use the nearby church of Kidane 
Merct, whose entrance has a central column like that of Debra Damo, and this church 
is similar to the one in the village of Adi Gorundati. 

In 1948 there were said to be about 300 monks residing at Debra Damo ; at one 
lime there are reputed to have been t,ooo. These figures do not include the laymen, 
and the hoys who come to learn Ge'ez and to chant. The monastery' is thus a place 
of study as well as prayer. The community' is divided into nvo parts; the ‘First Asso¬ 
ciation’, consisting of the landowners and people of the surrounding districts, and the 
'Second Association’, composed of those who come from a distance. The Second 
Association is very poor, and if a rich person joins them he has to give all his w'calth 
to the Association, for they share every^thing they possess, \Vhen the monastery 
receives food or money or gifts, it is distributed in the proportion of two-thirds to the 
First Association and one-third to the Second, although the members of the latter arc 
more numerous. 

The monks of the Second Association live communally, and share small rooms or 
cells, not having houses as clo those of the First Association, who are more individual¬ 
istic, The Second Association has a small chapel or praying-house, not containing 
a taboU in which they pray all day. It is a square building with a central post, and 

* Deacribed m Part II by A. .Mordini. _ dclle niie ricerche in Etjopia dal 1939 d 1944’, 

^ A. Mordini, ' Informazioni prcliminari aui haultaii dt Studi 1946. 
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some paintings of Abuna Aragawi and the Serpent, and St. George, and and 

it contains a good silver cross. 

The monastery owns houses in the surrounding towns and villages for the use or 
monks in their duties in the outside world. One of the main duties is that of aanyd 

or village judge. v j< • n’u 

Before the Italian occupation the monastery collected dues from the district.^ 1 ne^ 

payments were abolished by the Italians and replaced with government aid. \\ ith the 
change of government after the war^ the system reverted to the former method^. When 
[ was there the monastery was ha’ving difficulties in collecting its dues again from the 

farmers. 

The following ecclesiastical titles were in use at Debra Damo.^ 

I Mamher (‘teacher’). The abbot of a monasterv or superior of an eccl^iastical college or 
other communlri' (at Talibda he is the principal ecclesiastic, with junsdictinn over aJi the 
churches, de^ ; and monks), 'fhe title is also popularly given by courtesy to any ecclcsiastic 
mth scholastic attainrDeiits. 

z Ahba (.Aramaic-'fatheri, cf. Ge'ez— ’ab’. Ambaric-'abbal’ : the s^e word as Abbot, 
which came into English from Aramaic via Greek). J t is not a rank or office, but sunply a court^* 
title given to bishops (in their case more often Abuna), Superiors of monastic cornmumties, etc 
Sh;" H«uy .t Lilibtta wss usuaUy called Abb. Heruy). It s only used ».th the pe^l 
name following: one cannot say ‘Mamhcr Heruy is the (or an) Abba , but one can saj a 
Hcruy is the Mamhcr', 

7 Ilalaaa or Aima. Tigrinva and old Amharic. This title can be used (1) for the meombent 
or^senior priest of a church 0/ parish, (ii) for the Superior of a mon^e^, M 
ecclesiastic (in which connotation it is probably superior to mamher, dlogicdl>). ff “cre >s boffi 
a Mamher and an Alaqa (in sense ii). then the Mamher is possibly the scholastic 
studies, and in nominal control of the monks as reg^ds discipline, rtc. (sw 4, . . . 

while the .<\Iaqa is the head of the ckrgj-: he would be supe^isor of cliurch services and cere* 
monies, and would assign the priests, deacons, and dabtara their respective duiiw, 

Alaqa was also formerly a military title; it suiv-ives m the form shalaqa (shi-alaqa), tom- 

marider of a thousand major). 

4. At« Mt^her Cmoelh of the llMdlcr'). (ef. .Af. Negus, the Emperor’s represratMive It. the 
Imperial I,aw Courts). He is the ’etear' or ’procurator’ of the Superior; he acts for him lu imitine 
matters, enforcing discipline, dealing with complaints, settling disputes, 

= . OesGaboi,. Sometimes simplv ‘gabaz','qes'means V^t’. He is the senior priest, charged 

with tlie material upkeep of the church or monastic establishment; he plans and super^sca the 
repair of existing buildings and the construction of new «nes; he looks after the \esselB. ves - 
ments, etc., and also the supply of bread and wme for the Euchanst (see also 6). 

6. iMneabi (participle of the verb ‘maggaba’, to feed) he is the steward, responsible/or ^ the 
catering arrangements. It is possible that the title could be confused with the word maz^bi. 
for ‘trcLun*’, possibly being applied to the treasurer, m the same way that wat-bu (cook- 
hou^-. kitche;)\s regtiiarly ifeeJ Ur ‘cook’. It is likely ffiat the gabaz be m charge of the 

treasury, but in a large establisliment there might tvcl) be a special official. 

' The he^d of the nionasiery on mv arrival in 194 II and Other officials in 
durii iSrAvork of mtoraTion was Mandicr Gabr^ guba Sela^i^ Qt*. Gah^ Gabra CTir^loa 2cu.anf«tc 
ChristD$H but owing to his age and bad state of health the Kndas^ and ^lagaln Gabra Jen - 
duties w^ere being carfi^ out by Mamhcr Woldc Manam, 
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7. (}v:etaior Getai. The TJgrinva form of the Amharic ‘geUye* or ‘gctoch' (polite plural) . 
aud isnot a title, but rather a term of respect applied to ani^body. In ecdraiastic^ circlra the 
*geta’ occurs, not alone but in compound phrases, indicating grades of uabtara (lay clerk, cnoir- 
man), viz, 

marigeta = leader of the chant, 
qangeta = singer of the right, 
grageta = singer of the left. 

LEGENDS, FOLKLORE, AND KING LISTS 

T, The legend of the foundatj&n of Dehro ZJflwio, as related to me at Debra Danio by 
the Head of the monastery, Mamher Wolde Mariam: 

‘Abuna Aragawi tvas one of the nine Saints who went to Axum, After they had 
been there some time, they decided to go ont separately to different places to spread 
Christianity in Ethiopia, Abuna Aragawi came to the flat-topped mountain where 
the monastery now is, and wished he could climb the cliff and live on the top, A 
serpent told him that there were only birds and the sun on the top, so Abuna Aragawi 
prayed, and the serpent reared itself up and placed the Abuna on the top. Whilst this 
was happening the Archangel Gabriel stood by with a sword ready to slay the serpent 
if it should attack Abuna Aragawi. When the Abuna W'ent up he dropped his cross, and 
it fell on the stone w'hich is today kissed by all who enter or leave the monaste^.^ 
The place where Abuna Aragawi found himself is where the sanctuary is today. The 
Abuna then asked Hatsay Gabra Maskal to build a church, which he did.' 

2. Translation out of ^Gadla Abuna Aragawi" (Work of Abuna Aragawi), a book in 
possession of the monk Gabra Giorghis (translated by Ato Haile Zarrafa), (See p. 52, 
note 3,) 

The building of the church of Debra Damo. Gabra Maskal sent his army to collect 
materials and workmen with knowledge; he sent to the north, east, south, and west 
and they brought carts, ladders, and equipment. The carts were three and a half 
metres long for the stone. He made a ramp in order that the animals and workmen 
could climb. They brought w-atcr and stone from below. He built the church with 
a lot of wood, fashioned into a good shape. It is very good and takes your heart. Me 
finished the building in tw^o years and built it after he had been king for one year. He 
collected all the necessary^ furnishings for the church, and ga^-^e them to the monastety% 
He gave twelve gold crosses, and gospels in gold and silver, and the story of Paul, and 
everything else that is necessary for a church. Wlien Gabra Maskal built churches he 
started with Debra Damo ; it w'as the second church in Ethiopia after Axutn. He gave 
all his propeny' and riches to Debra Damo, He asked .Abuna Aragawi to become 
priest, and he agreed and became priest, and they brought angels for him ; and the 
Holy Ghost came over the communion, and over all of them. The Abuna and Gabra 
Maskal took communion, and also the others ; and God spoke with Al^iuna Aragawi 
and said that all who took communion that day w'ould be assured of a place in heaven. 
When he left the church, Gabra Maskal collected all the poor people and also the big 
people of his government, and made a big feast at Debra Damo, giving food to the 
hungry and clothes to the naked, for the good of the church. .Abuna Aragawi said he 
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would protect Gabra Maskal from danger, and follow him when he died; and Gabra 
Maskal bowed to the Abuna, and said, * Bless me’, and then ‘Accompany me', and 
when he left, he asked whether he should leave the ramp up the cliff, and Abuna 
Aragawi said, ‘Dahmemo’ which means *Take it off’, and he asked Gabra Maskal to 
provide something like a serpent to climb with, because it was good that people should 
feel afraid when they saw the cliff, and pray for God's help; so the ramp was taken 
away, and a rope made with leather thongs in the form of a serpent as it still exists 
today. Afterw'ards the place was called ‘Debra Damo', from the words of Abuna 
Aragawi (Dahmcmd). Before this it had been knowm as ‘Debra Halleluyah’ as it is 
still sometimes called today, for when Abuna Aragawi had first gone up on the lop, 
he had cried ‘Halleluyah’ to the north, cast, south, and w^est. 


3. O/fter /ej^ends related by the Monks, 

Abba Haile Mariam, a monk, told me that a pagan queen Gudite,' who was burning 
many churches in Ethiopia, captured Debra Damo and used it as a stronghold for 
twxiity years. At this time, the mountain had been used by the emperors as a prison 
w'here they kept their relatives in captivity to avoid rival claimants to the throne; and 
at the same time it w^as a monaster\\ 

When the queen came some of the monks were killed, and some went away. The 
queen made a ramp up the cliff, three and a half metres wnde, at right angles to the 
cliff near the present position of the rope, so that animals could go up, and horses and 
mules were stabled in the church; I was shown where the threshold of the southern¬ 
most of the two western doors had been repaired, after being damaged by the hooves 
of the animals. During this period the settlement became an ordinary^ town, with 
women living there. 

The mountain was eventually retaken from the pagans by a king who brought 
ladders and scaled the cliff in the night. He brought monks, and re-established the 
monastery. 

(See page 52, Part II, History' of the Monastcr)%) 

4. King List, Read to me by Abba Haile Mariam, out of the Tarika nagast (History 
of Kings), which contains lists of kings, ‘from the time of Adam', the later historical 
matter becoming irrelevant and parochial. 

King Bazen was in Ethiopia when Christ was bom. King Sayfa-Ar'ed was the 
father of .Abraha and Asbeha, a peaceful period. .At this time Abuna Salama brought 
Christianity to Ethiopia from Alexandria. Before this the Ethiopians were worship¬ 
ping animds (dragons),^ After this, all became Christian. In the year 340 the church 
in Axum was built. In the time of King Seladoba, the Nine Saints came and made 
Christianity' strong in Ethiopia. Seladoba is father of EUameda, who is father of 
Tazina, who is father of Kaleb, In the time of Kaleb, every'one was a shijta,^ He had 


• In the late tenth century nev,^ came tn Egypt of a 
pagun queen who ravaging Christian country < rtias- 
sacring pricate, and burning chutchea. Aci-TJrdinE U> 
Abyssinian tradition she captured Debra then the 

mountain of the princes. 

^ The ceiling panel ufl contains the ngure oi 


a dragon swallowing on animal nr Panels uio and ^ 
illustrate winged griftina, 

* Shifea in Ethiopia arc brigands or outlaws who are 
against the government. Kaleb wai$ the celebrated in- 
voder of Arabia. 
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B cave in Axum, and an underground passage to Senafe. Kaleb is the father of Gabra 
MaskaJ, who built Debra Damo. At tMs time there was a priest Yared who composed 
songs and books for the church. There follows a list of kings who are said to be 
related, father to son: 

Gabra Maskal — Constantines — VVasan-Sagad — Fre-Sanai — Ander'az — 
Akala-Wedcm — Germa-.Asfar — Zergaz — Degna-Mika’el — Bahr-Ekela — Gum 
— Asgwagw'em — Latcm — Taiatam — Oda~Gwash — Aizor (Aizor was only king 
for half a day because they killed him) — Dedem—Wededem — Asfare — Armah— 
Degna- Jen — Anbasa- Wedem—Del -X a' ad. 

The dynasty now change, and the throne is not given to the son, but to otliers who 
are not from Israel, the Zagw'e Dynasty of Lalibela, which is said to have ruled for 
330 years; 

Zagw^' — Del-Na'ad (different from the one above) — Bahrwodin—Agb'a-Seyon— 
Senfa-Ar'ed—Nagash-Zore—Asfeha—Ya'qoh—Bahr-Asgad — Admas-Sagad. 

A new dynasty begins 

Yekuno-Amlak, who took the crown in the time of Abuna Takla Haymanot, and 
ruled for 40 years, Wedema-Ar'ed (ruled 15 years)—Oedema-Asgad—Hezba-Asgad — 
Senfa-Ar'ed (the three ruled for 4 years) — Bahara-Asgad (5) — Yagba-Asgad (9)— 
Amda-Seyon (30) — Sayfa-AFed (a8)—Germa Asfare (10)—Dawit (33)—Tewodros 
(t) —Yeshaq (15)—Endreyas (7)— Hezba-Nan—Amda lyasus—BadehNan (all for 5) 
—Zar'a Ya'qob (34) — at this time everyone was quarrelling about religion; a priest* 
Abba Giorghis, was preaching and writing many books.^—Ba'eda Mariam (10) 
brought a European w^ho painted Christ, and the Ethiopians were against him. The 
painting is in Shoa or Gojjam at Atronsa-Mariam, w'bich is also mentioned in the 
gospels.—Eskender (17)—Na'od (16), a good period—Amda Seyon (fought ten 
kings and killed all of them)+-—Lebna Dengel (his remains are in the church at 
Debra Damo), he ordered his Minister of War, Digila Han, to fight Gran.* 

5.^ Gabre Ghiorghis, a monk, stated that the church was first built in the year 537 
(Ethiopian Calendar); and that it had been renewed, hut not since the time of Hatsay 
Lebna Dengel (1508-40), who repaired the south wall, and whose remains are in the 
church. 


* Zagwe i,Tas Uie founikr, perbap^^ of ilic new dyn^ty, 

hut does not ccoir lU* having ruled himself, Tht Debra 
Damu list omita the kings^ hut instead give^ the 

BuccEssion of the Solomonian house in eadJe duriDg tliiii 
period* 

^ 'Fhe Soiomonic dynsisty ia now restored, llie order 
of names in the Debra Damn list diff-enit from that in the 
lists published by Gyidi and by AkItSn-lkrhan. 

^ Abba Giorghiei (early fourteenth century was iht 
reputed founder of Abba CijurgiB^ an Lnacce^blc 

place south of Amara Satni with tbire aivc churcheA. 

* 'I'he Debra Daroo chronicler has possibly confused 
the twTi Amda-Seyotis. ~Vh^ much earlier first one was the 
ronquerori and gave donationa lo Debm D^o; the 
second only reigned Tor Jess than a full year. 


s The Debra Damo luanuscripi seems in raise few 
tiiffioihies; if it ends with Lchna Dengel, presumahlv it 
beioni^s to his mign, or it is possibly an older manuscript 
In which the later kings have been inserted. 

Prior to Yckuno-Ambk the detaiU are very unreliftble 
in our present state of knowledge. 

King list* are imaginative before 130 , and even up 
to 4-1). 4280. 

RlTFEltENClS ON' KJlVC-LiBT& 

Gutni, Ston'a dcUa iMintitura Ettopka (from 1270 on¬ 
wards, only). 

\V4Ln4 QihuOs, rtjwjji (Addis 

Ababa, 1954), This list starts at 2145 isx. 
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Other monks said that the church was built in the year 370; and the plinth of the 
church (which is Axumite in design) had been built by Hatsay Gabra Maskal (sixth 
century), and that Hatsay Lebna Dengel built the upper part. 


THE AGE OF THE IJtRGE CHURCH, ARGUED ON A COMPARATIVE BASIS 


We find in both churches in the monastery' of Debra Damo numerous wood carv¬ 
ings. Read in conjunction wdth other known facts, viz. the type of construction and 
architectural style, the evidence of manuscripts, and pottery, coins, and cloths found 
in the monastery, it is possible to indicate a tentative date for the building, 

Axumite origins. I n my opinion the fabric of the church consists of a basic structure, 
of Axumite origin and probably pre-Christian. It could have been converted into 
a church with the coming of Christianity and the establishment of the monastery% 
Some of the earliest churches were the immediate successors of pagan temples, and 
were buUt on the same sites, because the place already had religious associations, 
suitable building material lay ready to hand, and the erection of a new church purged 

the site of its paganism. ■ , i- 

The decoration of the pre-Christian storied obelisks of .Axum was copied from a 
timber and stone technique of building identical w*ith the structure at Debra Damo. 
This method of construction appears to have been used earlier than, and during, the 
early years of the Christian era in Ethiopia. Through the employment of an Abys¬ 
sinian, BaqQm, the I\.a*ba, the sanctuary at Mekka, was constructed in a.d, 608 with 
alternate courses of timber and stone.' The connexions of the Axumites with Southern 
Arabia are known, and D. H. Miillcr illustrates in Sudar Alteri a South Arabian stone 
altar showing alternate recession and projection of walls as at Axum and Debra 
Damo i The Abyssinian style with alternate courses of timber and stone occurred in 
the church at built by Ahraha. It was famous in the early days of Islam and 

glass mosaics and columns were taken to adom the Ka ba in a,d. 684.* 

A few fragments of capitals (fig. 10) are lying near the church, and are possibly the 
remains of an earlier budding. There are two different kinds of column supporting 
the carved ceiUng (figs. 8 and 9); furthermore the sLx monohthic columns inside the 
church arc not all identical in shape, and some have geometrical and meander patterns 
on the capitals. Such decoration looks as if it had been made at a time when older 
columns were built into the new structure, or later, and the patterns are simlar to 
those in the frieze which they support (pi. Vl, c). Not all faces of the capitals arc 
carv'ed and the incompleteness of the decoration on the capitals makes it seem Iikel^y 
that it was an afterthought, done when older columns were reused, or when embellish¬ 
ments were made to the early structure at a later date. 


Eastern Infitiences 

Christianity- has been considered almost as an exclusive heritage of the West. Fhe 
conquests of the early Church beyond the eastern frontiers of the Roman Empire have 

• K. A. C. Creswcll, 'The K»’l>a in A.D. &o8’. Arthaea- S. Pankhurai, Ethiaf/ia, a Cultttra! Histmy, London, 1^55, 
xciv, iqSL pp ? 7 -^: . , .. ^ K. .A. C. Creswell, op. «l. 

» C. Conti Rossini, Stana d'Eitopia, pi. xvii, o. 59; 
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been forgotten, and few people have looked beyond the confines ol the Roman- 
Hellenistic world for the origin of the characteristic art and architecture which the 
new religion had brought into being, 

Joseph Strzygowski (Orient oder Rom?, 1901) urged scholars searching for the 
origins of church art to withdraw their attention from Rome and Hellenism, and turn 
towards a new horizon in the cast, and in particular to Iran and Armenia. This view 
has been challenged by Professor Emerson Swift’s strongly partisan Roman Sources 
oj Christian Art published in 19511 and the majority of Italian scholars still support 
the position originally taken up by Rivoira in opposition to Strzygowski. 'rhe 
importance of the Italian contribution during the last twenty years was stressed by 
Ward Perkins in hia paper The Italian element in late and early Medierml Architecture, 
1941, although he fully admits that it has suffered from a somewhat partisan presenta¬ 
tion, 

Christianity seems to have come to Ethiopia in the first instance from Syria. Fru- 
mentius w'as on the ship of a ‘philosopher of Tyre’; it is true that he went to Alex¬ 
andria and was consecrated there by Athanasius, instead of going on, as he might have 
done, to Tyre and Antioch and perhaps Byzantium. This had the result of putting 
the Ethiopian church under Egypt eventually; but the ‘Nine Saints’ were almost 
certainly Syrian monks, and when they had the Bible translated into Ge'ez, it was 
from the version of Antioch, not that of Alexandria. The fact that the Copts had to 
forge a spurious canon of the Council of Nicaea in order to bring the Ethiopians under 
their jurisdiction suggests that some other influence, i.e. Syrian, opposed them. The 
second bishop is said to have come from Egypt. 

Byzantium seems to be the main source of the Ethiopian Christian styles. Even the 
Persians may well have been so influenced; at the time of the Arabian conquests they 
had to continue the use of Byzantine coinage, and may equally have found it politic 
to preserve a Bj^antine influence generally. A common Byzantine source would he 
the only reasonable explanation for the diversity of similarities. There may have been 
borrowing of ideas in more than one direction, and Ethiopia would not necessarily 
have to have received all her influences from Byzantium direct. It would be a long 
and almost impossible task to disentangle all the threads. 

However, there c^ be little doubt about the Eastern origins of Ethiopian art. It 
has already been pointed out above (see p, 12, n. i, and p, T3, n. i) that the diagonal 
system of roofing and the use of bracket capitals are both Indian. Indian coins have 
been found at Oebra Damo. It is likely that there was an interchange of cultural ideas 
in several directions; Indian buildings show Greek and Byzantine influence, and the 
Ethiopian rock-hewn and buiit-up churches could easily have been influenced from 
both directions. 

Plam 

Even though Christianity was persecuted in the west, it was the HeUenistic-Roman 
basilica which first emerg^^ ^ a standard type of church. A common form in the 
east was the three-aisled basilica, composed of an oblong hall, divided lengthways by 
two row's of columns, with an apsidal sanctuary at the east end and on each side of this 
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a. small room for the use of the clergy. At the west end was the narthex or ante-room, 
communicating with the nave which would be lit with clerestory' windows over the 
aisles. The parallels with ancient Ethiopian churches are obvious, and Debra Damo 
is similar, as are the churches of the Nile Valley (Somers Clarke, Christian Antiquities 
in the Nile Valley, Oxford, 1912). There seems to be no proof that art styles reached 
Ethiopia via Nubia. It is likely that there were connexions between the early churches 
of Ethiopia and Nubia from the sixth century onw’ards, but there are few records 
except that about 975 there was correspondence betw'een George, King of Nubia and 
Ethiopian Emperor. 

Decorafwe Motifs 

J ust as buildings and sites for churches were often taken over from pagan prede¬ 
cessors, so were pagan motifs given a nvist and a new significance, suiting them to 
Christianity. 

The peacock, the bird of immortality^, found its way into the repertoire of Christian 
iconography. Peacocks are frequently represented facing one another, with betw^een 
them a vase filled with foliage shaped in the form of a cross. Trailing vines and gi^pe 
clusters are other motifs. Animals also appear; the pagan 'paradeisos’, an ancient 
version of a zoological garden, derived from the myth of Orpheus and the beasts, came 
to be used in Christian times, it being easy to substitute Christ for Orpheus. Formal 
treatments of these subjects illustrate the breakdown of the Hellenistic tradition and 
the encroachment of the east. 

The sumptuous carved ceiling at Debra Damo contains animal subjects and could 
date from the seventh century' or earlier. Combinations of Hellenistic and Oriental 
influence, of fighting animals and affronted birds are frequent in Persian Sassanide art 
of the fourth and fifth century- (Diehl, Manuel tVart byzantin). Heraldic and con¬ 
fronted animals or animals in procession are an inheritance of Mesopotamian art 
which passed into the Byzantine culture area, first in the Sassaniau period, and then 
by a second wave in the time of the Mohammedan domination from about the tenth 
century- (O. M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology', Oxford, 1911). The ceiling 
panels might have been reassembled in their present form at a date later than the 
seventh century, as there are also in the ceiling a few panels which seem later, decor¬ 
ated with geometrical and meander patterns, more in character with the frieze decora¬ 
tion in the church. 

It appears likely that once there were more ceiling panels than at present exist, 
'i'here are now only three groups, and a large portion of the ceiling over the vestibule 
contains no carved panels at present. 

Furthermore, it seems that a reconstruction of an earlier ceiling took place, for one 
can obseiA-e on one side of group ‘b’ that it was larger, and there are the remains here 
of a possible extra four panels. Groups 'a' and 'b* have twelve each, and ‘c* has fif¬ 
teen. It is likely that the entire ceiling was once covered with carved panels, of which 
the greater part has disappeared. 

It is not known whether such a rebuilding took place at a time when a pre-Christian 
building was being converted into a church, or later, perhaps in the fourteenth century 

VOL, SSCVlf. f 
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when King Amda-Svon I gave donations, or after an occasion of destruction, as 
occurred when Debra Damo w'as ravaged in the sixteenth century by the I urkish 
Pasha Uzdamer; but it seems more likely that the recotisiruction (K^curred not later 
than the tenth century, for the majority of the frieze panels have decoration that could 
be of this date (see the Table of Simliarities). 

It is a coincidence that the animal subjects in the Debra Damo panels arc remark¬ 
ably similar to Indian prehistoric engraved stamp-seals of the Harappa culture from 
Mohenjodarointhc Indus Valley (second millennium b.c,), depicting animals in profile, 
with heads turned back, or being attacked, or arranged symmetrically in front of a 
tree {Stuart Piggott, Prehistoric India^ Pelican Books. 1950). 

The Harappa culture counted among its achievements a representational art which 
concerned itself largely with animals and natural forms, and these representations of 
contemporary wild and domesticated animals are amplified by the actual remains of 
animal bones discovered in the course of the excavations. Stamp seals of the Jhukar 
culture (second millennium B.c.) also represent animals, and cross motifs, and 
inter-weaving basket-work patterns like those on Coptic textiles {ibid.). 

With ancient Egypt and Babylonia the Harappa civilization takes its place as the 
third area w here urban civilization w^as born in the Old World, l^robably its begin¬ 
nings stemmed from the region to the north-west, some time in the fourth millennium 
B.c,, but its development was entirely independent, and even at its height the Harappa 
kingdom had only sporadic and small-scale trading connexions with Sumer, and none 
at all with the Egyptian Empire (S. Piggott, ‘A Forgotten Empire of .Antiquitv’, 
Scientific American, November 1953), 

The very qualities that enabled the Harappa civilization to endure unchanged for 
a thousand years apparently w'ere responsible for its quick collapse, for it could not 
stand the upheaval of an invasion of tribes, probably Indo-European. A dark age of 
comparative barbarism ensued, but the Harappa civilization was not completely 
extinguished, and from the new mixture of peoples and ideas came the traditions 
which moulded historic Hinduism {ibid.). 

May we assume that it could have had an influence on the Sabaean and Axumite 
kingdoms ? The link is complete with Christian Ethiopia, for it is likely that there 
were trade routes betw'een southern Arabia and the Indus Valley in these times. It 
has been noted (Part II) that Indian coins of the first to third centuries a.d, have been 
found in Debra Damo. 

It is possible that in the Indus Valley can be found some origins of early Christian 
iconography, and we have now to discover whether the naturalistic art in Debra Damo, 
and also the carved panels from the church in Asmara, are a separate growth originat¬ 
ing from the Indus alley, through Southern Arabia in the early j'ears of the pre- 
Christian Axumite kingdom, or whether th^ came to Ethiopia later, via Persia and 
Syria. The Indian contribution, if any, to Ethiopian an has yet to be considered.’ 

Piggott [Prehistoric India, op, dt.) suggests the fact that the Harappa culture is 
characterized by stamp seals and not cylinder seals and this should indicate that 
its eventual antecedents arc likely to be found in Persia. He also states that the 

' Sir Mortimer Wheeler, Tkt Indut CiBUiMtuiti. Cambridge, 1954. 
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Harappa sites have produced some remarkable pieces of sculpture in the round, 
and the unexpected naturalism of some of these has caused doubts to be thrown 
on their authenticity as third-millennium work. The best-known piece of sculpture 
is astonishingly similar to some work of Kushan date. 



fMqseujn of Islamic Art, Cairo*) 

Is it possible, therefore, that the motifs on the animal panels in Debra Damo 
originate in India, and represent a phase of naturalistic art developed during the 
pre-Christian period in the kingdom of Axum? Indian influences m Debra Damo 
include the finding in 1940 of a number of gold coins of the dynasty of the Great 
Kushans (first to third centur>' a.d.) (Part II, p. 5 ^ O- That the ceding has 
been rebuilt in its present form we can be sure, and at such a rebuilding (perhaps 
betw'een the eighth and tenth centuries) the geometrical panels could have been m- 
corporated, at the same time as the frieze in nave and sanctuary and the chped 
arch and west windows were constructed. As the frieze construction is typically 
Axumite it is likely that the church design reached its present form probably at an 

earlv date, and not later than the tenth century. 

There is an important example in the Coptic Moacomi Cairo, similar to the cmling 
panels, of an iconostasis of sycamore wood from the church of St Bartara Cairo 
(eleventh century), described in Monnerct de Villard, fie Churth of StU Burhara ui 
0 /d Cairo (Florence, Istituto di Edizloni Artistiche, Fratelli Almari, 1922), and m 
E, Pautv, Bois sculpti^s dVg/ises topter (£poqae fatim/de), (Publication du Musee 
arahe du Caire), Le Caire, 1920, It contains a number of panels curved with hunting 
scenes, fabulous animals, and birds. On one of the panels nvo crosses are s^. Fhere 
is obvious Persian influence and the screen is regarded as the most beautil^l Coptic 
monument of the Fatiraid period (end of ninth to eleventh century). There are 
similar representations of animals, hunting scenes, and birds on fragments ot carved 
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wood paneis from the Royal Palace of the Fatimids (tenth to eleventh century) in the 
Museum of Islamic Art, Cairo, in which two panels arc dated tenth century and show 
a bird lighting on the back of an animal (fig, 23) and an animal with its head turned 
back {fig. 24). Dalton {Byzantine Art and Archaeology^ Oxford, igii) illustrates a 
can,'cd wooden chest (c. A.D, 600) from Egypt showing an animal with its head turned 
back, attacked by a lion, a subject greatly favoured in the most ancient oriental iconO' 
graphy. These examples may originate from a common source with the Debra Damo 
ceiling panels, and all arc similar. 

Whereas the animal subjects occur exclusively in the canxd ceiling, the geo¬ 
metrical and meander patterns are used also in the frieze in nave and sanctuary, on 
the chancel arch, and the windows in the entrance hall at the west end. Meander 
patterns also occur in the Lower Church on beam ends framing a door opening in the 
wall to the inner sanctuary’ (fig, 15). 

Such patterns are found in Christian buildings from the fourth to the sixteenth 
centuries and even later. This geometrical work could have been carried out in the 
period preceding the end of the tenth centuiy^ (figs. 25 a-^ and 26), although similar 
examples occur elsewhere also of the twelfth and fifteenth centuries {figs. 25/and 27 c). 
In the church of the Holy Virgin of Dair as-Sun,'an in the Wadi ’n-Natnin, Egypt, 
are s^ctuary dcx>rs with panels in ebony richly inlaid with ivoiy*, some of which 
contain geometrical cross patterns, and are identical with those on the church and 
some frieze panels in Debra Damo. A Syriac inscription states that those doors were 
erected in a,d. 926 (A Guide to the Mona^eries of the Wadi "ji-Natrun -O. H, E. 
Burmester, Ph.D. Cantab.).' Syrian influences in Ethiopia are knowm, and could have 
come via Egypt or been brought by pilgrims from Jerusalem, ft is likelv that there 
were connexions between the early churches of Ethiopia and Nubia from the sixth 
century onw^ards as mentioned above. There arc other lints with Egypt in the Coptic 
textiles in Debra Damo, of Egyptian origin (see Part II, p. ^8), 

Regarding the geometrical patterns in which combinations of swastikas form 
crosses, and the combinations ol scjuares, we find in the Coptic Museum, Cairo, 
examples in stone (fifth to sixth century) (figs. 25 a and ft), and in wood, in the 
Museum of Islamic Art, from eighth to ninth centuries (figs. 25 f, d, and c). The 
Coptic Museum also contains a wooden door of panels of ebony with borders inlaid 
With ivory from the church of El Moallaqa (thirteenth century) {fig, 25 ^), and a door 
panel of twelfth to thirteenth century (fig, 27 «). The former'is a late example of this 
tvpe of pattern, being inlaid. It is identical in pattern with the decoration on the 
chancel arch at Debra Damo (pi. v), as is the tcnth-ccntury example described above 
from the monastery in Wadi n-Natrun. The pattern also ficcurs in the two windows 
m the entrance hall at Dehra Damo (pi. vi ft; fig, 11). the latter being verv similar to 
the decoration on some of the frieze panels in the church. Another late example in the 
Coptic Museum is of a square wooden panel filled with a cross with lozenges in the 
corners, of the thineenth to fourteenth century (fig. 37 ft). This motif is ver%' similar 


■ Thia cliurcb, in the beginning Coptic foundaiion. 
vfas purchased about the hcgiiuiing of the eighth Hscnniry 
bj- merchants of Tekrit (Mrsopatamui) who hetl a colony 


ID T-gypt, for the use of nionkfi of their nation. The 
moiiancry waa racked ajid in a.h. 817 restored jud rebuilt 
by the Syrians, 
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to others at Debra Damo, inciuding frieze panel F 47 (fig. 18) and ceiling panel b ii 
(fig. 19). Although we find many late examples of this type of geometric pattern in 
wood, early examples also occur, as described above (figs. 25 a-e). 
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The third type of decoration at Debra Damo, that of meander patterns of inter¬ 
lacing lines which frequently form crosses, occurs in an important Mameluke wood 
panel (fourteenth to fifteenth century) in the Museum of Islamic Art, Cairo (fig. aye). 
At Debra Damo there are the frieze panels F4 and Fy (fig. 17 and fig. 15) which are 
remarkably similar. There is also the ninth- to tenth-century wood panel in the 
Coptic Museum, Cairo (fig. 26 h) which is similar to the Debra Damo frieze panels 
F41, P42. F43' F52 (fig. 18) and F6 (fig. 17). The Coptic textile of the fifth to ninth 
century (pre-Islamic and 'rransition period) in the Museum of Islamic Art (fig. 26 a) 
contains meander patterns of a similar character, as also does the fragment from Egypt 
of the eighth to ninth century (fig. 26 d) w'hich is an example of a series of cross 
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motifs formed by interlacmg lines. Basket-work patterns of interlacing lines are 
found in textiles of the fifth to ninth century (fig. 26 a) and in stone (fig. 26 c). They 
also occur in fourth-century frescoes, as well as in the Pharaonic period. 
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FiC. 27. Cofiipotaliveonuinicnt in (lie Coptic Museum and the 
Miueum of hkiuic Art, Cairo. 


The long period over which these patterns have been used illustrates the continuity 
of the subject matter and the difficulty of exact dating. 

Professor Mordini describes (Part il) textiles" and coins found at Debra Damo and 
from these eighth- to tenth-century coins, the pottery and fragments of cloth of the 
period ^seventh to twelfth century , one may assume it was already considered a place 
of particular sanctity at the end of the ninth century, and that its present church must 
have had its origin in a building of Christian cult of those times, probably super¬ 
imposed upon a preceding construction of pre-Christian origin as suggested above. 

' du muyen Sge du di Uabra Dummo’, BatL drll' htituto di Studi 

conv'cnt de Dabre D^mo, d EthiopUf vdl» i, Etiapki, Vdl* 2^ Asmu-gL tgrfl, 

Addi* Ababfi^ tirsz abbwdi prov?fiienti da} 
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It appears from the coins found in the monastery that it must have had an im¬ 
portant position in the first contacts between Christian Ethiopia and the Moslem 
Communities of the south, which, in the light of recent Italian researches, was already 
in flower in the eleventh eentuiy' (Monneret dc Villard, v, *Note suile influenze 
asiatiche neirAfrica Orientalc’, Rivisia degli Stiidi Orientati., xvii {Roma, 1938), pp. 

303-49)* 

Wc can expect that the panels with ammal subjects in the carved ceiling may date 
from the eighth century or even earlier. The hand of more than one artist is ap¬ 
parent, and the panels could have been reassembled later together with the few alien 
(geometrical and meander) patterns into their present form, and perhaps this re¬ 
assembly took place between the tenth and fourteenth centuries. 

The geometrical and meander patterns in the rest of the church could easily be of 
the period preceding the end of the tenth century, although these are also similar 
examples elsewhere as late as the twelfth to fifteenth centuries. The latter period is 
possible but unlikely, unless a second rebuilding of the church took place at that time. 

It is tempting to think that a big rebuilding might have occurred at Debra Damo 
in the fourteenth century when the monastery underwent a revival, following the 
receipt of donations from King Amda-Syon 1 , whose royal name was Gabra MaskaL 
We know from manuscripts* that during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries Debra Damo found itself in a noteworthy position of prestige and wealth 
(see Part II, ‘History of the Monastery’’). There is no evidence that any rebuilding 
occurred after the possible damage by Uzdamer (sixteenth century). 

We also have the problem of the addition at the west end. Was this added perhaps 
at the same time as a possible extension to the room on the north-east comer? In view 
of the fact that these portions are identical in styde and construction with the main 
body of the church, one is inclined to believe that they date from a very early period. 
The diagonally constnicted timber ceiling over part of the front porch is a method 
copied in stone in the rock-hewn church of Sokota. This church, of Maskala Kristos, 
has a ‘stepped plinth’ which is a link with pre-Christian Axumite buildings (Buxton, 
‘Ethiopian Rock-hewn Churches’, Antiquity, xx) as well as the above-mentioned rock- 
hewn ceiling. 

'The only other clues for dating, the paintings on the dome ribs and panels, are 
unreliable, for it is customary^ for paintings in Ethiopian churches to be rencw’cd when 
worn. The pattern on the ribs is similar to ninth-century’ examples in stone at 
Ravenna, as well as the eighth and ninth-century examples in the Museum of Islamic 
Art in Cairo (fig. 26 d), ‘i’he style of the script on the panels is not likely to precede 
the year 1500; the long noses in the portraits are characteristic of an early period of 
Ethiopian painting (fig. 6). The monks say the paintings are not more than 200 
years old. 

1 ’he large church of Dehra Damo is certainly the prototy’pe whose details were 
copied in the numerous built-up and rock-hewn churches elsewhere in Ethiopia. It 
is the stylistic link between the earliest and the later Ethiopian buildings. 


^ G, Con ti Ro^inin 'PergaTTiefie di Djibrt Damnii\ Rivisia Jej/r Studi Orientali^ Roiric, 1940. 
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APPENDIX A 

FRIEZE PANELS: CLASSIFICATION, DESCRIPTION, AND PARALLELS 

There are jJ^anels in the nave, 24 in the snnctuan^ and 2 loose ones in the room adjoining the 
sanetnnry, 'Fhere are 15 main types qf motif carved in the friezCn 

The panels have been numbered for purposes of this description consecutively from the norths 
west oomcr of the nave, in a clockwise dircctian. 



formed. Compare the infilling panels in the windows facing west in the inner wall of the 
entrance porch (the fonner west front), see fig. ii. (Type B is similar to fifth- to sixth- 
century patterns in Cairo, fig, 25 a.) 

Type (C): nos, 13, 23, 34, 38, 55, 60. Combinations of crosses, sometimes placed diagonally, 
in which squaro arc sometimes formed in the spaces between the crosses. One of the^ 
panels, no. 60, is loose and is in the room next to the sanctuary'. {Type C ia similar to eighth- 
to ointh-century patterns in Cairo, figs. 25 c and d.) 

Type (D); nos. 24, 48. Interlacing geometrical ornament, formiiig cross patterns. 

Type (E): which can be divided further into four sub-types all of mterlocking geometrical 
ornament which forms cross patterns. (Type E is similar to eighth- to ninth-centmv' patterns 
in Cairo, fig. 25 d.) 

Type (E ij; nos. 30, 54. With central cross, placed square or diagonally. 

Type {E ii): no.s. 2, 5, 32. Similar, but without a central cross. 

Type (E iii): nos. i8, 28, 37,46. Interlacing patterns W'ork out diagonally from the centre and 
form crosses at the sides. The direction of pattern is similar to that in Type (G). 

Fj'pe (E iv): no. 34 (also in Type (C)). Appears to be part of a larger panel, tvith motifs 
similar to those m Type (|). 

Type (F), nos. 21, 22, 31, 59. A central cross or square with aigzag patterns completing the 
rectangle. In panel no. 59 the zigzags are not rectangular as in the others, It suggests the 
decoration found m Type (H), and also in the carving on the chancel arch fpl. v). (Type F 
IS similar to eighth- to ninth-century patterns in Cairo, fig. 25 d.) \r / ^ . r- 

Type (G), nos. 26, 44, ^0. Symmctric^ly arranged rectangular zigzag omament, lending to 
the Sides. Type (E iii) is simikr, but in that case the movement interlaces. 
1 his omament is sttniJar to that on the chancel arch. Panehs nos. C2 and £ft in the ceiling 
are also sun^. (type G is similar to eighth- to ninth-century^ patterns in Cairo, fig. zr d.) 
type (11); nos, 8, 17, 36, 45, ^ Zigzag patterns in various degrees of irregularitv. they come 
naturally as a result of mfilhng around central motifs such as in the chancel arch and in 
ceding panels nos. <13 and cz. 

Type (I): nos. 39, 53, 61. .Simple crosses outlined with incised lines. No. 61 is a loose panel 
lying in the room adjommg the sanctuarv'. 

Type(J): nos 27, 4^ Series of squares st^gered in successive rows. The square motif is also 
used in Type (C) in combination with crosses. Compare ceiling panel no, <’4, (Tvpe J is 
•p ^ eighth- to ninth-century patterns in Cairo, fig. 25 d.) A V . P J 

type (K): nos. 10, 40, 37. Miscellaneous panels not eonforming to the regular geometric 


ord?r™hl9^f t successive channellbgs traces of colour in this 

^ blacky m which the white is the ground. 


No. 4 . fr« treatment of Ae-corneri; iid r^dTnrSe ‘ie ^ 
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line in the sunken centre of the main ribs and a red background. CeiUng panel 115 is similar, 
and also the four carvings {hg. 15) in the lower church. (Type L is similar to the ninth- to 
tenth-century panel in Cairo (hg. zb h) and also the fourteenth- to fifteenth-century panel, 
fig. aye.) 

Type (M): nos. 25, 51- Each contains a central cross with a pattern of outstretched wings de¬ 
veloped around it. 

Type (S): nos. 6, Ji, la, 43. The basis is a diagonally placed square with interlacing lobes 
suggesting a cross shape. In ntus, 11 and 12 the square is absent, no, ti having a coiled 
circular motif superimposed, and no. 12 four pairs of outstretched wings reminiscent of 
panels nos. 25 and 51. Compare with ceiling panel in, and 64. The bracket under the 
chancel arch has a similar pattern. (Type N is similar to the ninth- to tenth-century wood 
panel in Cairo ffig. 2 b h'), and also to fifth- to ninth-centnry Coptic textile in Cairo (fig. zbaY) 

'I’ype (O): no, 4'^. Is similar in feeling to those of Type (N), having a central cross and eyc-^e 
comer infillings. (Type O is similar to the thirteenth- to fourteenth-century panel in Cain», 
fig. 27 fi,) 


APPENDIX B 

CEILING PANELS: CLASSIFICATION. DESCRIPTION, AND PARALLELS 

(pk VI] d, VIII, IX, X, XI, figs. 19, 20) 

Tbe sumptuous decoration comprising three groups of carved panels in the ceiling of the Inner 
entrance hall of the large church is one of tlie glories of Debra Damo. The panels are decorated 
in bas-relief with animal scenes and geometrical ornament of great beauty', and show strong 
influences from Eastern artistic sources.* 

The designs on the ceiling panels are cither symmetrical or non-symmetrical. The subjects 
broadly divide themselves into six ^oups (fig. 19): (i) peaceful arrangements of animals, (ii) 
animals in front of trees or vegetation, (iii) animals biting each other, or being attacked, (iv) 
animals drinking from a cup, (v) four anunals arranged symmetrically around a cross or inter¬ 
locking, (vi) geometrical designs, possibly not belonging to the same period or workmanship as 
the animal subjects. 

In the following description of the ceiling, each panel is given a reference letter, a, o, or c, 
referring to the main group in which it occurs, and a number, referring to the position of the 
panel within the group. 

Subject (t): Peaceful arrangements of animals. 

Symmetrical arrangement: 

rj. Two antelopes running in opposite directions. 

Non-symmetrical arrangement; 

ri. Lion and lioness back to back. 

bz. Antelope family, suckling young. 

*3. Antelope family, suckling young. 

fee. Antelope sucking hind hoof. 

02. Stag with hoof in mouth, its young, and bird. 

aj. Rhinoceros, dog, and a tree. 

■ I waa foJtutiatiC, when doing the restoration work, Ln ished, I was able to gel bet let phottigraphic results than 
rnttine good Uliuninatian for photographing the carved hod any of the previous visitora atudying the church, 
ceiling. Wben I had portions of the external walls demol- 

VOI- XCVIl. ^ 
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Subject (li): Animals in front of trees or near vegetation. 

Symmetrical arrangement; 

ag. Two antelopes face to face, on their hind legs, and a flower motif. 

^10. Two antelopes back to bade, browsing off a tree. 

Non'Sj'mmetrical arrangement; 
fit. Zebu, and a meandering tendril, 

04. Rampant lion, and palm tree, and head of another lion. 

aio. Winged gtifiin and snake near trees. 

nt2. Camel in front of palm tree. 

bg. Winged griffin and a palmetto. 

ri2. Elephant browsing off a tree. 

C15. Biiit^o in front of palm tree. 
dS.* A walking elephant, and vegetation. 

Subject (iii); Animals biting each other, or being attacked. One head is usually turned back. 
Non-symmetrical arrangement: 

a6. A goat looking back, and observing an animal being attacked by another, 
a8, A dragon swallowing an animal or fish. 

bi. An antelope attacked by a carnivore; its young, and vegetation. 
h$, A wild ass being attacked by a caraivore. 
c6. ? a snake biting a fish. 

eg. A giraffe attacked by a leopard, with another animal and a tree, 
ci I. Equine antelope att^ed by a carnivore. 
rt3* Gazelle attacked by a carnivore. 

^14. A snake eating a small animal. 

Subject (iv); animals drinking. 

Symmetrical arrangement; 

A6. Two antelopes drinking from a cup or flower, 
no. Three birds drinking. 

Subject (v); Four animals arranged symmetrically around a cross, or interlocking. 
Symmetrical arrangement: 

A7. Four animals (oryx) mutually sucking. 

f5. Four antelopes symmetrically arranged around a cross, with vegetable motifs. 

Subject (vi): Geometrical designs.* 

03, Zigzags and a cross. Possibly part of a larger piece. Similar to ilie chancel arch carb ines 
and some frieze panels. ** 

<15. Meander pattern. (Compare frieze panels,) 
b^. Interlacing circles. 

&11. Formation of a cross. 
cz. Zigzags and cross, (Compare aj.) 

^ Pnif. .A ^fordim, in 'll loflitta del socondo vestibola 
dcU* Ends xbuna A^Swi la Dairt Dfiimnb*, Raiiegna 
di Stifdi Eth^, vi, faac. i (knme, 11)47), illustrntEB 
panel dS. Thi* panel, tDRether with two ottiera he also 
demibes. is no longer in position. One of the panels de¬ 
scribed by Lininann, Rrencker, and Liipke (op, of.), a linn 
and a lioness back to back, is nn longer in the church. 


*'I’he panels in the a»ling deearated with geonietrical 
dcrigns are different from those ceiling panels having 
anin^ iubjccts. They have more sirailafitica with the 
carvings on the fnexe panels in nave and Danctuaiy. Some 
of these geometrical ceiling panda look as if they arc part 
of a larger picoe, cut to fit. 
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<74, Staggered rows of squares. (Compare frleae panel 49.) 

* f8. A cross and palm leaves. 

N.B, Fig. 20 shows details of the construction of the ceiling. The main members have short 
cross members jointed into them. The underside of all the ribs is decorated with tw'o grooves. 

TABLE OF SIMILARITIES 


(N.B. ITid majority of panels other than animal aubjects in Debra Damo are aimilar 10 examples elsewhere of the 

eighth to tenth centttries) 


DuU 0/ examples 
m Ctwo mufumi 

Figure iw>* of 
examples in Cmra 

No. of simUiir friexr 
pimeh in Debra Damo 

No. of similar eeiling 
paneh in Debra Damo 

Other patterns 
at Debra Damo 

Geometricai< T ^ m : 

Fifth to sixth 
c^tuxics 

Eif^hth la ninth 
centuries 

Thirteenth century 

B , 25 6 

15 c, asd, 25 (■ 

2S/ 

1, 9. 15, 16, 20, aq, 
33 . 35 . 5 * 

1,2.5,8,9,13, 

17, 18, 20, ai. 22. 
23, 2b, 27, a8, 29, 
30. 31, 32. 33, 34. 
35 . 36, 37 , 38, 44. 
45 . 49. $°> 54 , 

55 , 56, 58, 59 

I, 9, 15, 16, 20, 29, 

33 - 35, S*- 

C2, A3. C4 

j 

The two west win- 
and the 

Chancel arch* 

Mf^andem Type; 

Ninth tn tenth 
centuries 

Fourteenth to fifteenth 
centuries 

z6 b 

27 r 

3.4.6, II, 12, 14,19, 
41 . 4 »* 43 . 47 . 52 - 

3.4.7. * 4 . 19.41.42. 
52, 

As, B4, Bit, 

As 

Blacker capital* and 
in the small churuh. 


• The church of the Holy Virgin of Dair Ba-SuTy 4 n in the Watti 'n-Natnin, Egypt, has sanctuary doors with panels 
in cbonv richlv inlaid with ivory, whose patterns are identical with those in the Cairo MuBeum (fig. i$ d) and also the 
chancer arch in Debra Damn. That church was rebuilt by Syrians in 817 and a Syriac inscription mcntunifl the doors 
being erected in A.D. 926 (Bunnester, Guiiit to the MttnaAmei of the Wadi 'n-Natrvti). 


PART II. THE CHURCH, THE GROTTOES IN THE BURIAL ZONE, 

AND THE HISTORY OF THE MONASTERY 

By ANIONIO MORDINI. Esq. 

THE LOWER CHURCH 

On the east side of the amba on which the monasterv' stands is a ledge, about 20 m. 
below the top; this wasshowiiby Krenckerto have been used as a ccm^eiy (pi Xlll c).* 
Along the flanking walls are several grottoes and at the southern end is a small terrace^ 
bounded on the outer edge by small retaining walls. Here stands a small church 

* Deuhekt Akma-Exptditiifn^ Band 11 , Attm Dmkmdtrr Ntifdahttamem, Ahj. 341 (Berlin, 1913), 
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(pU Xll), which, like the large church above, is dedicated to Saint Abuna Za-Mika’el 
Aragawi, founder of the monasten'. It is especially venerated, having been built over 
feqemt^Tndr'^^’ according to the legend, the saint disappeared on the 14th of the 

/fi rectan^lar sanding east-west, with the main entrance facing west 

{ g. 28). The external walls are of no particular note, being in a modern stvie of flat 

T' “"t* 'iTiwIarly in mod mortar. They lack entirely tfie timbers 

bv K^Sr S!Liom td Mattl^“^^^ 

at ^ level of the main roof; a third, similar a^n, encircles fhe turret Aat fo^s the 
cupola or raised portion over the centre of the building. The overall height of the 
church IS 6-2 m. from the ground to the roof over the raised part, A characteristic 
external staircase, attached to the rocky cliff adjoining the side of the facade gives 
ac^ss to the roof, which is formed of beaten mud, 20 cm thick ’ ^ 

I hrec doors give acc^s to the corridor that isolates the maqdas (sanctuarv^ from 
the rest of the church. This comdor runs all round the building. Three othS doors 

Th to die foregoing and of similar dimensions, give access 

m the comdor to the mtenor of the sanctuarv'; these, in contrast to the external 

* fiT^ 'Thesl decoration carved in the comers of the doom (see 

1 ’ • designs have similanties with those on the carved fri^e- 

panels in the nave and sanctuary of the lat^e church, 

»nthe saHctuary. on the innei side of the encircling corridor 
and not vnsible from *e outside, are very old and in the same st^'le as those of the I,. ™,! 
church, of a timber ( monkey-head') and stone technioue c-m r e large 

large columns, one of stone, the other of wood, w^hich clrry the west wa*Il ofdifr 
centra) portion. These columns have wooden crucifo^^capitals w-hich Lm tTL 

Inside the raised central portion is a timber framewnrlr 

standing below is of simple rough timber-work, and certainly not andent Tn Ihl 
right of the altar is an opening in the ground with sides 50 cm. long cov^ed with 
movable pieces of slate, and usually hidden bv a carpet This leads fnm H. i ^ 

Takla-Ab-lasfay, head oi the monastery, affirmed that no one had entered the cave 
after Almna Aragawi, ^xcept a certain Abba Sanemar^am whose cross fell 
cavity. The monks attribute miraculous powers to the dew that forma on the under- 

Aragm<ri, Imprim^n^'s^SjG^df Elldoph;' of Northern 

^ ZWA. B.od Jl. L. 344-7^1' 
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Plan ahowini: relationship of the Ijjwcr Church 
with the Cave. 
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side of the slates from the bumidity of the cave, and use it for healing, applying it to 
sores* We were able to examine the entrance to the crypt; a short descent, steeper 
than a proper stairway, leads to the floor of the cave, which is about i‘7 m, below the 
floor of the church. W^e could see vaguely some small murab, but it was impossible 
to define the subject. The cave appears to turn at first towards the w'est and then to 
bend sharply towards the north; but because of the watchfulness of the monks, we 
had to postpone our exploration of this, the most sacred and inxiolahte part of the 
whole monastery. 

The lower church was evidently built in a relatively recent period, and later than 
the large church. It is probable that in very ancient times there was a place of worship 
here dedicated to the founder of the monastery, in shape probably different from the 
present one. and that it had, through age and fire, been destroyed and rebuilt anew 
after the architectural formula of the isolated sanctuarj', of which numerous examples 
from the fifteenth century to today exist in Ethiopian architecture. This t>'pe, which 
until now has been thought to be of ve^ recent origin, appears, in general lines, early 
in fifteenth ccntury\ The church in the monastery of Gundc Gundi^ (Agame), 
which stands in a remote locality towards the Danakil, where the hordes of Graft 
did not penetrate, was built by members of the heretical sect of Stefanites in the 
fifteenth century''. Such a church, w'hich appears to have undergone only very slight 
modifications, has a central sanctuary surrounded by corridors. The vestibule is of e.v- 
ceptional dimensions, 5*5 by 127 m., and covered by a straw roof, supponed by ver\' 
tall columns, carved and painted. The rest of this building has a flat roof of mud.'' 

Even today churches are built following much the same formula. The open sup¬ 
ports on the fourth side of the lofty sanctuary are replaced by a wall with a central 
dooway and the space beyond made into a vestibule, thus the adjacent walk of the 
corridor is rendered superfluous and eliminated. A good example of this last type, 
modified by the absence of a central external door, occurs in. the existing church of 
St. Michael (Enda Mika el) of Gheblen, a small inhabited centre situated about 20 km 
east of Adigrat on the road leading to Gunde Gundie. Such a church, built about 
fortj^ years ago, illustrates the architectural style of religious buildings in many places 
around Agame and Enderia, vigorously resisting the barbarism of the progressive 
e.vpansion of the circular tj^pe of church, a form which in recent years has been in¬ 
creasingly used m Entrca and eastern Tigrai, areas formerly dominated bv the rect¬ 
angular church plan. ' ^ 


THE GROTTOES IN THE BURIAL ZONE 

In the rocky w^alis beside the ledge on w^hich stands the small church are caves of 
various sizes which seem to have been dug by hand. Some of them ha^-c their en¬ 
trances dosed by walls consisting of stone set in mud mortar. They are undoubtedlv 
of very ancient origin, and monks and others are still interred in them (pL xiii). 

A preliminaiy exploration of some of the open caves carried out quickly in October 


' A. Mordlni, *11 Convento dj Gundc Oiindic ^ 
Roirui, 1954. 


Riuiigna di Sludi Etiapid^ jjti, pp. 30-70, rig. 
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1937 had unsatisfactory results; they only contained a few fragments, almost un¬ 
recognizable, of human bones. Nevertheless acoustical sounding convinced us that 
excavation might have revealed an underground crypt, totally ignored by the monks. 
But not wishing to hurt their feelings we thought better to postpone digging. Instead, 




Secdoji B-A. 


Section A-B. 



PkB. 

Fj<j+ 29. Pliiii and of the Qivc adpinitig the Lower Church. 


Section C-D^ 


I 



in June 1938, we carried out a new and more accurate survey of the caves. Our effort 
was soon rewarded. In examining one of the larger caves we discovered a notably 
artistic flat relief engraved on the walls, appearing to date from a remote period 
(pi. xiv). 

This cave is nearly opposite the side entrance of the small church described above. 
It is excavated in the side of the rock wall, with a medium-sized entrance about 3 m. 
deep inside which can be seen on the lower left-hand side two small openings. The 
first opening leads to a small oval cavity, of which there is little to be said for "we found 
it completely empty; but from the sound of the floor it is almost certain that a crypt 
exists underneath. The second opening, a small trapezoid, descends a short way to 
a larger and more interesting cave; it is 4*12 by 2 95 m., orientated north to south. 
This compartment, with a height of 1*65 m., has, in the centre of the ceiling, a dome 
2-05 m. in diameter and i m. in depth where it is possible to stand upright (pi. xiv 
and fig. 29), 

Opening from the south wall is a narrow corridor and a small niche 1 'So m. by 
1 *32 m. in height. It appears to have been separated from the principal room until 
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\er\ recent times bj a snull wall of beaten earth, which has now almost completely 
(hsappcared. A characteristic niche of very small dimensions, which when seen from 
the front looks like a gigantic mushroom, exists In the middle of the north w-alL 
The particular interest of this large cave, apart from its singular form, lies in the 
numerous bas-rehefs on three of its walls (pi. xiv; fig. 29), On the north wall, right 
of the niche, is a geometrical six-pointed star 80 cm. in diameter; left of the niche is a 
tour-poimed star within a circle 63 cm. in diameter. On the west wail arc three targe 
motifs^: the southernmost is a circle containing a carved cross 1-2 m. in height. The 
second is similar m fomi to the niche in the end w^ll, and the engravings therein have 
been damaged and are difficult to interpret; they appear to have been a stylixed repre- 

with a large central cross and two smaller ones'at the sides. 
1 he third IS a circle containing a large cross with eight arms, i *2 m. in diameter The 
^uth wall has no deco^ration. The east wall has two groups of reliefs; the first, near 
the door, desenbes rather more than a semicircle which contains a large cross, mm. 
high, with a bird to the left, perhaps a peacock, the beak resting on a peculi^ object 
like a vase with a long narrow neck. The second relief is circular and contains a cross 

trrhnm fhTr ft'? T' the east wall. A motif similar 

^ ^ perforated stone 

^ivindow prosbly of the Axiunite epocJi.^ 

The monurnentdity of the decoration suggests that this cave must certainly have 
had Loiisiderable importance; further, the sacred character of the structure and its 
coration seems to li^ it with the whole community rather than with the w-him of 
an individual monk of the middle ages. Its very modest dimensions exclude it from 
being used as a buildmg for worship in the epoch before the construction of the 
W monastery but it could have had commemorative or funeral 

f A ^ ^ ^- detailed exploration, it is already possible to under¬ 

stand ^e sigmhcance of this singular monument from examination of local traditions 

dTi? ^ ^^penence of those few Europeans who have been to Debra Damo and from 
data collected during our own visits from 1939 to 1943 ’ 

It 18 to be observed that this cave is in that part of the amha used already in antiouitv 
^ place, an ar^ chosen for its particular holiness as a hermitage ^ 

Takla Hay^ot lived dunng his stay in the monastery in the thirteenth centmv- k 
do« not differ in dimensions or structure from the other caves and was lisited in^r'tjofi 
by E. Littmann and the other members of the German Axnm 
seventy year, before the traveller Samuel Goba"r“,ior; 

ShgS'™ Go’’*' oot ‘^»ter k forM 


* ^tsche Ahmpt-E^ditim. Band HI, /Vo/m W 
Kultbauttn AordahemnitHS, Abs. 73 (BerJin, 1011). 

^ Ibid, Bond 1 , p, 22. 

* Samuel Gobat, Journal of a Thttt Ytart' RtndiTtct in 

(London, pp. 316-17: ‘By the side o/onc 

of these grottoes there is a cave in which all the moalta 
altinn that the Abuna Aragawt is gdil living and that he 


>he mom holy 

^ who said ii 

MrM Jinpoaaible in come out of it alive, would nnt have 

tStThel"^'- r kJ* 
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In Gadla Aragawi, of which there is a copy dated certainly before 1425, the narra¬ 
tive, evidently composed in the monastery, records the tradition, believed at that 
time, of a saint who founded the monastery. It describes how the good Za Mika’el 
arrived on the amha and chose for his habitation a cave’ in which he lived and in 
which he received from God the agreement [Kidan) consecrating him on earth a 
saint,' He vanished in this cave on the 14th of the month of Teqcmt at the age of 92 
years.^ 1 n the same religious work we find also that at the time of the seventh superior, 
Yohanni, a chapel was consecrated at the entrance to the cave/ By surviving traditions 
the monks are only able to indicate the cave In which the Abuna 'J'akla HajTnanot 
lived, and to believe that the good Za Mika’el still lives in a cave under the small 
church nearby. T hat the latter was the hving place of the saint is to be e.\;ciuded 
because of the position of the entrance, which is like a small well with sides 50 cm. in 
length opening in the floor of the sanctuary. The opening is not large enough to 
ventilate the compartment and does not agree with the many summary descriptions 
in Giidia Aragawi, which are suggestive of a cave whose entrance is in a rocky wall, 
not in the pavement of a terrace. 

Since the Gadla simply speaks of the mysterious disappearance of the saint, after 
the promise given to him by God in the Kidan not to allow the shadow of death to 
come near him but to hide him like the prophets Enoch and Elias,^ we must assume 
that already at the beginning of the fifteenth century the burial place was forgotten, 
although in a peculiar contradiction the same book speaks of the tomb of Za Mika’el/ 
We believe that such ignorance occurred during one of those recurrent periods of 
extraordinary decadence the monastery of Debra Damo seems to have suffered 
(eleventh to thirteenth centuries and seventeenth century).’ 

As described previously, during the surt^ey a hollow sound was noted in the floor 
of the large cave, suggesting the existence of an underground chamber (as there 
probably are under other caves on the same ledge); the entry to it may have been a 
well-like opening believed to have existed in the floor of the circular compartment off 
the south wall; thence there was and is perhaps a connexion with the space under the 
small church nearby. Thus we may suppose, though it is speculation, that these two 
subterranean rooms were a single complex ^vhich in all probabilitj' had at first no 
communication with the outside other than through the pit in the cave, and that at 


* M. A. Oiidcnrijiij ap. of. p. 50. 

* IbM. pp. 61^2: *Et notne pere Arjgswi lui diti Benis 

enixinc ixits ciivcnic, nia dcriieurc, dum lAi:|uelb je suis 
deboiit avcc Toi^. ct dartd laqucHc j^dl rc^u k Kii&n. Et 
U dit: Qu'clie m\t benie, cctu: tcrreii toi, mr kqucBc t« 
pieds om po 3 c&^ quVIIe devtenn^? un rtui^ aalutalrr 
pqur quicQnque prendra de sa pouBsi^re sW oindni. 
S'il y m qut^lqu'iiii qtii malari r* qui! fta niBladir !£oit 
enlev^e de luiS Et cehii qui ed prendna mvec foi, qu'd soit 
gueri de iricmc dc la pcstc etrangcre '^ ct (cetie 

poiiSBicnc) fera voir dcs rnimclf:^ dans cclui duquel cllc 
auni etc appliqii^. *, / 

^ IbitL pp. 62 -66: \ 4 u tempR de Faurpre, tandta que Ic 
de Matyas s'inquietait (parce qu'il ignorait) quand 
if diAparaitrait dc feut compagnic (il alk vnir et) ii Je vit 
debout cn pricrc. Alopi (MatyaB) retouma ou if avail 
vot. SCVIL 


etc Hupardvaat pourf^c la ph^re. Et 11 reviDt de nouveau 
a la hcuic^ encra dans la grotte et ne k truuva 

plus parcc qu'il availt cache. IL ne trouva que I 4 cto\k 
ct ta CTDsse: seulcment. .. 

* fbtd. p. 661 'Sous lui (A''cihatiiii)» scs (ils bitlrcnt 
la chapelle a Tentj^ de la grout pour servir comme 
lieu de sepulture pour ks moiiieB, et comme licti dc salut 
pour tons qui venaient prendre de la pousal^re Ik ou Ics 
pieds dc Samt Aragawi s^etakut poses.' 

^ M. A. Oudenrijn^ op. ciL p. 60. 

* Ibid. p. 60: 'El qui !c jour de la fete* redie une 
prlcrc sur ton monumciu j’enautcraJ sz pri^re ct 
dcmandc sans tarder, * . F 

^ C. Conti Rosainir Tergamcne di Dabta Dammu*, 
Rw, Sttiiii Orteniah., idx (Roma, 194a), pp. ^+-55^ 
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a later period, when the small church was constructed, an opening w'as made at the 
southern extremity of the complex, an opening which exists today in the floor of the 
sanctuary of the small church. 

From Gobat^s description^ we know that the cave shotvn to him by the monl^ as 
the actual refuge of the good Za Mika^el agrees with our cave: in fact it is the only one, 
together with the small oval cave situated to the left of the opening, to have a kind of 
large vestibule. On the other hand, the actual belief of the monks is contradictory to 
the Gadlu Aragaviiy from which it is known that the living place of the saint in Ins 
visible life and his poor refuge after his disappearance was a single room. We think 
that the supposition that our cave was lived in by the good Za Mika’el explains the 
existence of the bas-reliefs, to decorate a particularly holy room. We think also that 
in early times a small chapel was built at the entrance to the vestibule. This supposi¬ 
tion is strengthened by the fact that a series of holes has been made in the rock above 
the entrance; these could have served for fixing the ends of a number of small beams 
holding the roof (probably of straw) of a little forebuilding (pi, xill c). 

There remains to be considered the problem of the rooms under the chapel and, 
with every probability, under our cave as well. We have seen how, at the time of tlie 
seventh superior, Y'ohanns, a chapel was built at the entrance to the cave where the 
saint disappeared, m a place of burial for the monks. On the other hand, the Gadla 
speaks of the grave {MartuI) of Za Mika’cl. It is logical to think that beneath 
the small church and perhaps the cave there exist some tombs. But are these tombs 
(probably of old dignitaries of the monastery) alone, or are they grouped around a 
more holy tomb, that of the holy founder of the monastery? 

T hat the small church in its present form should be of a relatively recent date, and 
not before the fifteenth century, is apparent from its plan, in which the maqdas^ is 
isolated from the extemd structure. But the walls surrounding the maqdas, on the 
mner side of the encircling corridor, as described above, are very old. The carved 
decoration on the doors in the inner wall, giving on to the sanctuary’, is similar in style 
to the Byaantine-Tlloptic decoration in the large church (fig. 15). 

That our cave was an object of veneration from a very early period is shown by tlie 
decoration of its walls, and by some fragments of pottery and some gold coins found 
during a small excavation we conducted. The first fragment of pottery (9 cm. x 7 cm.) 
belongs to a large hemispherical cup, is of light chocolate colour,'well b^ed, and 
appears to have been polished on the outside; it has two parallel grooves around the 
body, one immediately below the mouth, the other 3-2 cm. lower. The second 
fragment (3’5 cm. x^3 cm,) is of a rather reddish clay, well baked, and has, imme¬ 
diately below the rim, a decoration of four grooves of various sizes, pamUel. as 
on the first fragment. Both give the impression of a ty’pe of pottery’ different in 
form from that actually used by the people of Tigmi, and attributable to Axumite 
craftsmen. 

Together with the above-mentioned fragments of pottery were five gold coins* the 
dinars of the Umaiyad and 'Abbasid Caliphs, from the Umaiyad Caliph Whd al- 
Malik dated from A.H. 84 = a.d. 703, to the last belonging to the 'Abbasid Caliph 

■ S. Gobat, op. rit. ' = sanctuary' ; the part of thtr church where the tabor is pul. 
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Al-Musta'In billah from A.ii. 251 = a.d, 865, It is surprising to find such coins, and 
we think that they are ex-voto oiferings to the deceased, as a result of war expeditions 
against Moslem peoples. They are not the only Arabic coins we met with in the 
monastery, since the former head of the monastery, Abba Gabra Madhcn Yared, in- 
formed us that in the past there were frequent discoveries of gold and silver coins in 
the territory of the monastery and limited to the cemetery area of the amba where our 
cave is to be found. Such finds were given to the qes gahaz (treasurer) who melted 
them down to make objects for the use of the community. Exploration and a minor 
excavation in the area of the cemetery revealed numerous coins, all Arabic. They 
appeared to have been scattered at no great depth (15-30 cm.) in small groups, as they 
would have been scattered in soil moved during the completion of the filling of tombs 
underneath. Some were of silver {dirham)y and some of gold {dinar). They belonged 
to various Umaiyad and \Abbasid Caliphs from 'Abd Malik a.h. 78= a.d, 697 
until Caliph Ar-Radi billah of A.H, 323 = A.D. 934. They were in such an e.xcellent 
condition that they had circulated probably ver}f little. 

The monks stated that never to their knowledge in the history^ of the monastery had 
a real treasure been found like that discovered in 1940 near the small church,* or those 
found fifty years ago near the church of St. John (Enda Yohannes), in the district of 
Daroca, or those discovered in 1934 near the monastery of Debcntanti in Waldebba,- 
The discoveries in Debra Damo were small groups of gold and silver coins, which 
appear on the rocky ground of the ledge after washouts following heavy rain when 
small landslips occur in the slope above. 

It is premature to define the meaning of this relative abundance of Arabic coins 
of the eighth to tenth centuries A.d,, in contrast with the evident rarity of Ax u mite 
coins found in the soil of the monastery, of which the only example known to us is a 
piece of copper of ’Armah,* given to us by Mamher Takla-Ab Tasfay, and found in 
1935 near the principal church of the monastery. 

We have the impression that not much is known of the history of Ethiopia during 
the five or six centuries preceding the thirteenth century, above all regarding the 
pressure e.xerted on the Axuniite kingdom by pastoral peoples coming from the north 
(the Begia ?), by the pagan populations of the northern central area of Ethiopia,^ and 
from the beginning of Islam and Its culture: the recent investigations of C, Conti 
Rossini and of E. Cerulli give us a picture of wealthy Islamic Sultanates m Enderta 
and even in Shoa in the tenth and eleventh centuries.* .And what is the meaning of the 
rarity of Axumite coins at Debra Damo? Perhaps this is the element proving Comi 


’ In 1940 in the cliif below the terrace oil which the 
smsil church stands wos faulich hidden in a naluml 
of the mefc and covered by a Jayer of earth 2 a cm. thklcT a 
littk boie of wood cDntainbg a noteworthy number of gold 
coinsT aJi Indian, very wctl preserved, and belonging to the 
dynasty of the Great Kushans (Kadphises IT, Kaniskha^ 
Huviskha, Va&u De^a: first to third ccnniiii;;:^ 

^ At Daroca^ in Tigraip a pot was found containing a 
hundred gold coins, and at Debcntanti a large pot with 
over 500 gold coitia, iind some small crosses of gold. Such 
discoveries were nmde by the local inhabitants, who 
melted down the metal. 


^ This example is Very well presented, with inlaid gold 
in the reverse. 

• E. Ccnidi, 'LlLtippia medievale in alcuni brani di 
scrittori arabi\ RasMt^mi di Stutii Etiopiri., in (Roma^ 

'W 3 ). PP- 271-W. . , . 

^ C. Conti Rossinif ^Nccmpoli musulriiana ed ontica 
chiesa cristiansi presso Uogri llariba nclJ*Efi5lciiB\ Rw- 
Studi On'inraH, xvit (Romap J9J,S)* pp. 39gh-4oJ?. E. Cemlii, 
'II sultanato dello Scioa nel sec. XTTI ^ccundo un nunvo 
documento storioj", di Siadt Efiopia\ i (Ronwt, 

'9+0. PP* '-+3- 
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Rossini’s thesis of the discontinuance of Axumitc coinage towards the end of the 
seventh centun* or the beginning of the eighth centur\'J And what does the discoven'" 
mean of coins of Gerseni and Hataz, the last Axumite kings known today through 
numismatira, near a church of Addi Abbona, bevond Macalle, towards the Uoggerat, 
together with scrapers of obsidian and fragments of rather primitive potter)', very 
different from the two fragments found in our cave?= 

According to the best information we have regarding Christianity in medieval 
Ethiopia, our cave appears to be of noteworthy interest. The facts lead us to believe 
that we are confronted with a room of particularly sacred and venerated character and 
of great antiquity, whose mural decorations deser\'e accurate comparison with other 
manifestations of Eastern Christian art. 


HISTORY OF THE MONASTERY 

Because of the absolute lack of documents written before the fourteenth century 


^ C. Conti Rossini, 'Motictc AksumiteV, Afrka 
voJ. it n. 3 (Rom^, 1^7)^ pp- iSa^4- 

' A. Mordiiii, 'Infi^rmasHoni pDelimin^ri buL nsultati 
ilcUc inJc licerdie in Etiopid dal 1939 al 1944^ Rassegm 
Ji Studi Eiiopid^ iv (Roma, 1946), p. 150^ fi. 2. 

* A docimiEnt that could be supposed to give us vuliiable 
infontiaduii an the dutc of foundatiort of the monaster)' 
and its history is xhegadh (gitdl — biography, the spiritual 
battle) 'Aragawi—the histoiy of the head of the Nine 
Saints of Ethiopia--(»ee I. Guidi, R Gadia \ 4 Tagam, 
Memoric deJJa EL Accademi-it dci LioceiT Cljisse di Science 
morali, storiche E£lologichc,voLii, parte i"'(Rania, 1^195); 
Ah A._ v^ den OiidtJirijfS, Lti Vit Raint 2 a Mika^d 
'Aragdfcf (Fribour]g, T939), which has been shown to he 
absoiutcLy without historical foundation, being a pious 
narrative written by a monk of Debra Pamo tawards the 
end of the fourteenth century or the first years of the 
fifteenth. Compare with the legends (Part if, pp* 28-29. 

In this romantic narrative it is said that Za Mika*ch 
called (— old), son of Veshaq, King of Rom 

[geographical ferm vaguely (vmbolizing the Christian 
kingdoriLs of the w est, or possibly the Byaanlinc empire) 
and of "Edna, went when ver)' young to Dawnis, in rhe 
Thebaid, near the famous anchorite Sl Pachf>inEU3. Sub- 
seqiiendy he wa* transferred to Axutn in Ethiopia, accom¬ 
panied by his mnihcr and the Seven Sabts: Abba LiqanoB 
of Questentenya (Constantinople), Abba A^cm'ata of 
Qosyat, Abba ^htiia nf Antioch, Abba Guba of Ciljciap 
Abba Afse from Asio^ Abba Pan talc won fmrn Romya, 
Abba .Alef of Cesarea. In Axum ihc>' were jotned in a 
itiimoiloua way by the father of Za Mika’el, V^haq, who 
took the monastic habit. In the sixth year of the reign of 
Tazena, father of Kaleb^ King of .Axuto^ the Nine Saints 
septa rated themselves respectively: Liqanos to Debra 
Quanxil, Ycm'ata in Gar^aJtn, Sehroa to Sedya, Cuba near 
Madara (Senafe), Afse to Yaha f\^cha), PantiUcwon near 
Amm, AJef to xAhs''a (llchza), Yeshaq (said in follDwing 
Carima) to Madara. When Za Mtkil'el went—accom¬ 
panied by his mother and his disctplc Matyas^—into the 


region east of ^Eggsla., he cantloucd his journey^ until 
in Tigrai he rested under a hig tree (ficus daro) still cxiai- 
ing In our tiines. From thii place CdBcd "Aufta Middmr 
(= the tree of the monaster)’), they saw for the fir^ time 
the mountain of Damo,^ and then: aiose in him imme^ 
diately tht desire to make his habiiatian <in its lummlt. 
He tried to reach the top, md could not because the 
niiountain top was surrattnded by high diffs. I'hen he tried 
to find another mountain^ but wasnotaatiafied, and returned 
to Damo, After three dayut and three nights of prayer m 
the place where the entrance to the monoateiy now- is, the 
arehar^el MidiaeJ appeared to Za Mika*el and informed 
hhn that God invited him to the top of the mountain. 
There then appeared oti the edge of the top a large serpent, 
which came down towards the saints and lifted him on to 
the top of the mpu ntnim H is disciple made a long wooden 
ladder and gained the top in this way. 

After this. King Kaleh, having conquered Southern 
jArabia^ took the monk's hahh^ leaving his kuigdom to his 
3on Gabra Maaqa!. T‘he lattw vistted 2a Mika'cl, and 
ordered the mnstmetian of the main church (Ends Abuna 
Aragawi), and made lai^ donations to the iTionasicf}'. 
For the conatriietioti of the church a ramp was made up 
the cliff, being dcmoliaihed afterwords, and leaving the 
ojily iDnuis of access to tlw maRastcry to be by m^tis of 
mpe4, in rcmcirtbrance of the serpent which helped the 
holy fouiuler to gain the summii of the rrtoimtain, 

Za Mika'el adopted for his habitation a cave whcic fie 
lived in pcipetual penitcDce, Meanwhile the mr.>iiaater\ 
ii±ieved great fame thniugbout Ethiopia; famous Mints. 
aiMogsi whom was Yarcd (eoinposer of a typical form of 
I'® teamed ftom angeisj who came 
to find iiim. The number of nionbs rcdched 6oo, To the 
end of his life Za Mika'd had the vision of the Holv CliMt 
and ^ave the Ktdati, tvTiical in the life of Ethiopiaii saints, 
in which OUT (.fird promised tu the faint particular beJii- 
dictiDnsand pmilcges for him and ali hi« fullowetti. Our 
Lxird prorni^ amongst inhtr things that Za I^Itka'el. 
like the prophets Enoch and Elias, would not be louched 
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the origins of the monastery of Debra Daino remain obscure. Systematic archaeo¬ 
logical research on the amba may reveal evidences of human settlement in that place 
at a veiy^ early age, probably contemporary with the final Christian phase of the 
kingdom of Axum, 

The carved wooden panels depicting animals, which form the sumptuous wooden 
ceiling in the inner entrance hall of the large church/ point to a happy and up till now 
unknown period of figurative Etluopian art. Experts must now establish to what 
influences of oriental art it must be attributed. Perhaps w'e have to deal w^ith the last 
phase of a movement of naturalistic art, developed in the latest period of the kingdom 
of Axum (eighth to eleventh centuries), or perhaps we must advance the dating as far 
as the fourteenth century. Cenainly it cannot be later than the fourteenth century, 
taking into consideration the timber bas-reliefs from the old church of Asmara,- now 
preserved in the Museum of Eritrea; these bas-reliefs derive undoubtedly from those 
of Debra Damo, and are perhaps attributable to the fifteenth centuiy\ but they are far 
from the prototype in that the workmanship is rougher, and there arc differences in 
the technique of carving, and in subject matter. These differences are so noticeable 
that we must separate the two works by a great number of years, if not centuries. 

Important evidences of the history of the monastery well before the eleventh 
century exist in the coins found in the area. Besides the single copper coin of the 
Axumite king \ 4 rmah (perhaps seventh century) there were also found in the cemetery 
area of the monastejy^ numerous coins which can be divided into two distinct groups. 
The first group consists of many Indian coins of gold, found together, of great 
antiquity. They are coins of the Indo-Turkish dynasty of the Great Kushans (Kad- 
phises II, Kaniskha, Huvtskha, Vasu-Deva) belonging to the period from the first 
to the third century A.D., whereas the second group is represented by numerous 
Arabic coins in gold and silver, Umaiyad and '.Abbasid, from the Caliph 'Abd al 
Malik until Caliph Ar-Radi btllah {from a.h. 78 -a,h, 323 = a.d. 697 -A.D, 934 ), coins 
in such a state of preseTA'-ation that we must conclude few had circulated before their 
being buried in the soil of Debra Damo. 

Another element in favour of the great age of the monastery is provided by the 
recovery, in a recess of the large church of Enda Abuna Aragawi, of fragments of 
textiles, undoubtedly of non-Ethiopian origin, which probably served originallv to 
wrap relics and to cover sacred objects. 'I’hese textiles, mainly of silk but also of wool 
or linen, are of three types: the first consists of a few of Coptic origin (sixth to eighth 
centurv); the second, very numerous, belongs to the Tulunid and Fatimid textile art 
of the ninth to twelfth centuries; the third, on the contrary, Is associated w'ith technical 
and stylistic elements of Mesop<>tamia. and especially of Iran, of the seventh to tenth 


hy death, and thal ihc tomb of his mnllier ^Edmi (buried 
in the mnnaatcrA') would nut bp seen by anyone until the 
day of judgeineni. 

'J'hc following day (aged 93 years) Zsi Mika^cl vanished 
mysteriously in \m cave. It \vas tke i4th day ul the mondi 
of 'Fequemt, in the time of King Gabra MaMtal. 

* Expedition, Ltond 11+ Denk- 

\ Abs^ F, ‘Zwei frMi'mlttelaltcr- 


licbe Kirchen^ (i) ’Die Klosterkirche vem Dehra Damo^ 
{D. Krencker). pp, 182-94, 373 419 (BrrEin, 1913). 

A. ^Vlordini, *11 itafStio del sccondo vestiholo dcITEnda 
AbiMui Aragaw^i in Dahra Damni6\ Eassegna di Ettidi Eth- 
pid, vh faac, i (Romii, 1947), pp. 29-35. figa. 1-39, 

= Deutsche Aiwm-Expi^dkifm, Band 11 , Vbs, F, (b) 
’Dicalte Kirche zu .\aniarii\ pp. 195-98^ Abs. ^o-y 
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centuries. (Further inscriptions in Arabic deciphered since the above was written are 
dated A.H. 278 {a.d. 891-2), of the ^Abbasid Caliph A 1 Mu'tamid ’ala 'llah; a.h. 292 
(a.d. 904) of the 'Abbasid Caliph Al-Muktafi billah; a.h, 330 {a.d. 941-2) of the 
’Abbasid Caliph Al-Miitaqqi liibh. 

These remains add to the information already given by the ample series of ceramic 
fra^ents found in excavations conducted in various parts of the monasterjf from 1938 
until 1941. Dating is possible by comparison with other pieces of ceramics found in 
various parts of Tigrai, Agame, and Enderta, together with Axumite or Arabic coins, 
the latter dating from the eighth to the thirteenth centuries. We may assume that 
Debra Damo was already considered a place of particular sanctity at the end of the 
ninth centuiy^ and that its present church must have had its origin in a Christian 
building of those times, perhaps superimposed on an earlier building of pre-Christian 
ori^n.' It appeare also from the discovery of coins that the monasteiy must have had 
an important position, not yet well defined, in the first contacts between Christian 
Ethiopia and the Moslem community of the south, which, as shown by recent Italian 
researches, was already flourishing in the eleventh century/ 

Of much interest is the persistence in the oral traditions of the monasterv' of the 
story of the hostile queen who reduced the kingdom of .Axum to ruins, killing the king; 
her action seems really to have been between 970 to 980, as E. Cenilli demon¬ 
strated, on the basis of a hitherto unknown passage from the Kitah waf ai-ard by 
I bn Hawqal/ This pagan queen, according to the narrator Abba Havla Mar^^am, 
conquered Debra Damo, profaned the church and built a town on the top of the 
plateau.^ buch information coincides with data furnished in 1940 bv the deceased prior 
Mamher Takla-ab Tasfay, who indicated one of the big cisterns excavated in the rock, 
which conserve the water-supply of the monastcrv', and confirmed that this has been 
excavated by a pagari population who were ruled by a queen, and that it had a religious 
origin for the worehip^of a water spirit. This recalls the pagan queen who devastated 
the land, the tnuiiktth aid Batid al^Hattiuytih (see the existence of information on the 
cult of water spirits under the ancient Agaw population).® It is a possibility not to be 
excluded in the present state of our knowledge that she belonged to Islam. Recent 
researches of E. CeruIIi have revealed the existence of women invested with sovereign 
power in many Moslem states of Ethiopia from the eleventh to the fourteenth centuries 
Nor must we consider these customs exceptional.* The discovery in the soil of the 
monasterv- of such a considerable number of Arab coins of eighth to tenth-centurv' 


' D. H. MattheviTf, ‘The RestoratioFs of the MftfiMterA' 
Church nf Debni Damo^ Ethiopia', p, 
vaL xxm (linndDn, 1949]. 

^ U. iVlonneret dt Vi I lard, *Note 5 uileinBuc!iize a?ijitithc 
nclJ^Africa OritHtaEc', Rk^ Studt Orir.nmii^ xi il fRomut 
1938), pp. 303 49, C. Pan^ra, 'Qualtro atclc muRuIrriauc 
prc95o L^ogher KsriNi suirEnderti ffinc del IV 
dcErEglra)’, iVi^i Eti»pki tuemhi ia C. Omti Rnmni, 
pp. 3-6 (Rorna, 19+5), K. Rossi/Iscrizioni funcnirie araK* 
itmsultnane del paiest degli Amssi nd Museo Colon lak 
di Roma', Rasif^a dt Etiftpifi, anno ii (Roma. 194^^), 
It. 3, pp. 275 Si. 

^ K. CeniUi, ^LTtiopia middle vale in alcunj brani ch 


senttori and^i\ /dif* rit. iii (Roma, fOiil n t on 
J. Perruchon pour l^histoire tl^Ethiopfc: Icit^ 

adres^ par Ic roi dTthiopit^ au roi Gctirees dc Nubie 
sous !e painsrcat dc PhilotK^’, Rei-ut (>jirL». 

‘ dc Cosmos patriipche 

d^^drui ftfT'ttr Semitique (Puns, 1894), pp. 

’ U. H. Matthews, p. 200. 

1'- Appumi sulla 

Imgua Awiyo dd Dcngheli', Cmmahdrlla Amikti 
Jtfl/i^,rviii (F,rente, 1905). pp. 

E. Cemlli, 'Jl Bulhmoto dello Scioa ntl sccolo XUI 
sKondo tin nuovo documento storieo-, toe. rit. i (Roma, 
19 + 1 ), n. t, pp. i- 4 i. 
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date alone shows that in the Middle Ages there existed nearby a Moslem communitv 
of notable importance and wealth. 

Probably following the devastation of the Axumite kingdom made by this oueen, of 
because of the expansion of the population from the north (the Begia ?), an expansion 
which probably had a precedent some centuries before,' it seems that the sovereign 
power was transferred to the Agau dynasty of the Zague. Debra Damo must have 
been involved in the consequences of the transference of the royal favour to the neigh¬ 
bouring monaster}' of Debra Libanos ('Enda abba Mata 'aa ’Aham), a favour which 
seems to have continued through the twelfth century and a good part of the thirteenth, 
for the discover}' of feudal records, certainly authentic, of King LalibalS, in a manu¬ 
script belonging to the medieval monastery, includes one dated 1225.* It is possible that 
for Debra Damo it was a period of obscurity and decadence, though there are reasons 
for thinking that the monastery enjoyed particular fame and sanctity in the thirteenth 
century before its hour in the fourteenth century when, following the great rebellion 
of Ya'bika-Egzi' in 1320, it appears probable that King 'Amda-Syon reversed tlie royal 
favour against Debra Libanos, which fell into disgrace for its attachment to the past 
dynasty of Zague and because it had taken the side of the rebel leader.^ 

Resulting from the traditions, already existing in the fifteenth cenmry, that Debra 
Damo had in the late thirteenth century a noteworthy fame and influence, it attracted 
monks and disciples who came from far countries to perfect their education. For this 
reason, in the second half of this century, the famous monk of Shoa, 'I'akla Haymanot, 
came to receive the garb and symbols of a monk from Abba Yohanni, superior of the 
medieval monastery. In the gadl (biography) of Takla I layananot edited by Budge 
It IS said that the saint lived tw elve years at Debra Damo (from 1267 to 1279 according 
to the calculations of the editor of the text).* In the monastery* these traditions are still 
preserv'ed, and there is shown a cave (situated near the smalf church, pL xiii b) which 
was once used as a living place by the saint during his stay at Debra Damo. Even the 
holy monk of *\mliara, Basalota Mika’el, was introduced to Debra Damo to study the 
commentaries of the Holy Scriptures in the fourteenth century,* 

During the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries there was an intense 
literary activity' at Debra Damo, as is shown by the remains of a remarkable quantity 
of manuscript fragments, some of which can be considered probably the most ancient 
Ethiopian writings on parchment known up to the present.^ This activity demon¬ 
strates that Debra Damo had attained a position of prestige and wealth, probably 
as a result of the donations of 'Anida Syon I; some of the apocry'phal acts are shown 
to have been attributed to King Gabra Masqal, a mythical king, but we must assume 
that Gabra Masqal was the royal name of 'Amda Syon I.’ 

' A. Mordiai, 'Su di un nuovo titolo regale ahsumita^ * E. A. Wallb Uudge, TAt Life 0/ Tuhia HaymiJn^ in 
Hatstgna di Studi Etiopici, viii (Rnnia, 1949), 8-9. the version of Dobra Libdndr {London, 1906). 

* C. Conti Rosaini, 'L’Evangelo d'oro di Dabra Li- * C. Conti Rossini, .-Jew S. Basahto Mika'et ei 

Rtndiasnti della R. AceadumadM Anorewis^ p. 19, Corpus Script. Chr. Orient., Script. 

190j), 177-319, Acth, ser. ii, t. xx (Roma. 1905). 

=■ C. Conti Rossini. 'Pergtunene di Dcbm Daitittio’, • C. Conti Rossini, ‘Pergamene di Debra Dammb*, 

to €. eit . xix (Roma, 1940), 47, 54-55; A. .Mordini, 'La Ax', erV.p. 46. 

Chiesa ipogca di Ucr6 (Amba Scaciti) ncl Tigrai’, Aimatt ^ Ihia^ pp. 47, 54. 

delf Africa lialiaiui, anno IT (Roma. 1959), n. a, p. 536. 
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In the fifteenth century it seems that Debra Damo was of much importance, for its 
superior. Nob, was requested to mediate in the dispute arising hctw'een king Zar'a 
Ya'qob and the monastic community of the north of Ethiopia regarding the observance 
of the sabbath. Afterwards Nob was exiled because he kept with him the leaders of 
the conspiracy' against Zar'a Y'a'qob; however, about 1471 the successor of the latter, 
King Ba'eda Maryam, gave 500 ounces of gold to the monastery’ during the war 
against the Dob'a. 

At the end of the first half of the sixteenth century, Debra Damo with its impreg’ 
nable position offered asylum to the royal family during the war of Gran. King Lebna 
Denghel sojourned there for a long time and died on the 2nd of September 1540 at 
Addi Caieh. His mortal remains were transported to the monastery and even now are 
conserved in the sacristy of the large church." His successor (ialawdewos sought 
refuge and was besieged there by the Moslems for one year.^ In the year 1541 the 
Portuguese of Dom Cristovam da Gama came to Debra Damo to liberate the queen 
Sabia-Wangel, who had been imprisoned for about four years, and after having dis¬ 
persed the militia of Gran, which was besieging the mountain, tliev used the monas¬ 
tery' as a secure store for arms and ammunition during their expedition/ 

^ A few years later, in 1557 or 1558, the Turkish Pasha Uzdamer, coming from the 
Yemen with much artillery, succeeded in taking Debra Damo, massacring the monks, 
and profaning the church/ ft seems strange that on such an occasion the large church 
of Enda Abuna Aragawi was not burnt and completelv destroyed,* and even stranger 
considering the information given by an anonymous writer in the chronicle of Galaw- 
dew^os^ that the church of Debra Damo was reduced to a heap of ruins similar to a 
'shed in a garden of grape vines'. Either the chronicler is wrong or we must deduce 
that the church of Enda Abuna Aragawd was extensively restored in the second half 
of the sixteenth century. Such a restoration would be plain to see, but nothing of the 
kind has been found by those who w-ithln the last fifty years have examined and 
studied the monument. Moreover the wooden ceiling and the frieze decorating the 
central nave and sanctuary' arc earlier than 1540. 

An undoubted fact in the seventeenth century is that Debra Damo passed through 
a period of decadence and obscurity; the Jesuits do not mention this important 
monastic community/ Again, among the numerous manuscript fragments from the 
monastery little dates from the late sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries The 
absence of wrings from this epoch indicates a cessation of literary- activity' amongst 
the monks m the circumstances of their precarious existence.® * ' 

Tn the eighteenth century yve see that Debra Damo experienced a brilliant revival 


‘ C. Comi Rossini, 'Gli Atti di Abba Yonas', Rmdi- 
cotUi Acc, Uncti (Roma, 1903); J. Perruchon, Lei Chrom- 
qaei dt Zar'a Yaeq^ el de Ba’eda Maryam rail d’£tJtiopie 
(Paris, 1903), pp. 11, 109, 179 

^ C, Conti Rossini, 'PergamEne di Dcbn Dammi'. 
tiK, eit, p. 5 St ‘A Mordini, 'Infonuaziooi ptic- 

liminari sui riaultati dcUe mie riccrche in Etiopia dal 1939 
i9+f‘, fcf. iv {Roina, 1946), 147, 

’ C, Conti Rossini, 'Pergamcne ^ Debra Dammii’, 
/«, dt. p. 56. notes t and 2, 


j j j ^ tlso; Conaelmin, Chrmimte 

Of Galadttmi, p. xist. ~ 

■* Chranique tie G'dladeiadi ( C / ciudiiu ) 

™ d pp. 74. 164. Biblioih^quc de rEeoie da 

Halites Eturfa. fa*c. 104 (Par», 1^5), 

p *1.^ Nordmi. ‘[nfomiazinni prclimimii . . /«. «>. 

• C i, 579^. (Rania, 1906). 

liif. at. pp, 54. 57. ' 
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of monastic life: there are numerous written fragments from this centurj^ made in the 
monastery. Bruce states that the ecclesiastics of the neighbourhood were active slave 
merchants.^ 

A of infonmtion about Debra Damo is available in the nineteenth centurVf 
beginning with the inscriptions on a painting on canvas discovered in the sacristy of 
the large church. We know that this picture was brought from Jerusalem about 
18O/—8 by a certain Abba Oabra Masih, monk of Debra Danio, who completed the 
pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre,^ Subsequently, during the course of this century, 
the monastery was visited by some European travellers who left interesting observa¬ 
tions. Among these we must cite S. Gobat who visited Debra Damo in 1830,^ and Mgr. 
Giustino de Jacobis who lived in the monastery in t84^3. The latter has left two accounts 
which deserve to be published.* 

In rgo6 Debm Damo was the object of study by some members of the Deutsche 
Aksum-Expedition under the guidance of E, Littmann. Dr, S, Ivrencker made an 
architectural study of the large church, his research being valuable for its amplitude 
and accuracy,® 

From that time Debra Damo has remained in the front rank of Ethiopian monas¬ 
teries, under the various governments that have succeeded one another in Ethiopia 
since 1900 onwards. During the Italian occupation the author remained for many 
montfe in the monastery, and collected archaeological, historical, and ethnological 
material. A motor-road was constnicted from Atzera (on the Enticcio-Adigrat road) 
up to the entrance to the monastery; and the main church (which was in a dangerous 
condition in 1938) temporarily shored up by the architects Davico and Puglisi of 
the Archaeological Nlission in Axum in 1939.® 

During the British occupation the monastery was the object of study by Mr, D. R. 
Buxton.’ In 1948 he drew the attention of the British Council in Addis Ababa to the 
fact that the structural condition of the latge church was precarious; the roof over the 
central nave had collapsed, and it was necessary to restore the whole church which 
was rapidly becoming a ruin. 

Through the enlightened mumficence of the Emperor Haile Selassie the British 
Council obtained the sum of ^5,000 for the work of restoration of the monument, 
which was carried out by the architect Derek H. Matthews, the work being com¬ 
pleted in 82 working days,'^ 

Debra Damo has long preserved its notable religious and political importance. 


* J, Enict, V* 18.2 sqq, 

^ L. Ricci (note)^ in A. Mordiiu, 'IJ Coftveato dl Gunde 
Gaiidie\ pp. G8-70, figs. tac. af, idi [Roma, 1954.). 

^ S. Gobai, ofi, ai, p. 315. 

1 .. Ricci in A. jVIdrcLini^ li di Ourui^ 

Gundie^ pp. 

* Ututsihr A&um-ExpfditioTit, Band II, pp. 182^4+ 

Abs. 373''4T9; Band III, p. 50^ Abs. 149* 

* A- Mordinip ^nforma^lorii prcluninari ^ he. eit, 

pp. 145^8; "II Soffittn del sccondo vestibnio de1J"£nda 
Abiiiui Angawi in Dubra Dammo’/tw, dt. pp, 19-35* 
Mordini, 'Un^aniica pittuni ciiopica"^ di Siudi 
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-ELhiopiaii Rock-hewn Churches', Ankqaiiy, xdi (re¬ 
printed in Trmteis in Ethiopiii), 

* D, Hh Matthews, ’'Fhc Re^tantiati of the iMoiuiiten' 
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continuing to be one of the most venerated places of pilgrimage and burial in the 
whole of Ethiopia. 

NOTE ON THE CLOTHS FOUND AT DEBR.^ DAMO 
By GASTON AVIET 

Prfffmor o/Arahif Limguag* and LiUraturf, dr Fraurr 

Etoffe n**, I (pL xv d). 



An nom dc Dieu Clihnent, Misericordicuxl Benediction de Dieu a I’esclave de 
Dieu Ahma(d)» Timam al-Mu'tamid ala llah, emir des croyants, — quc Dieu (le 
souticnne!) —a Misr (c’est“a-dire le capitale Fustat), en Panncc 278 (Sgi), 

Sur I’etoffe no. 2 (pL xv e), on lit, rep^e dans les deux sens, ai-mutk /iV/^aA/le pouvoir 
eat a Dieu’. 

Ce tissu est de fabrication egyptienne et peut etre dat^ de la fin du X' st^le ou 
de la premiere moitie du xr, 

Sur I’etoffe no. 3 (ph xv c) on lit sur les trois registres des caracteres arabes de- 
formfe, ce qui est frequent sur les tissus egjTJtiena de la premiere moitie du Xli' 
siMe. H s’agit vraisemblablement de la repetition de la formule fatimidc nasr nittt 
Allah, ‘secours de Dieu*. 

L*^toffe no. 4 (pi. x\' A) est plus delicate a dater sur photographic, autrement dit, il 
est difficile d’afiirmer qu elle est rcellement poaterieure a rislain, Gomnic il y a du 
rouge, il conviendrait de Panalyser pour savoir quelle est la nature de ce rouge (it 
y a sur la question une etude dc Pfister, qui a montre que la conquetc arabe avait 
interrompu Ic ccmtart ayec I’Inde). Le motif est une combinaison byzantino-sassanide, 
corabinaison qui existait avant I’islam en Sync comme en £gypte.* Il faudrait etudier 
de plus pres les details, notamment les bordures. Je pense toutefois que nous avons 
la un tissu des vr-vil* sidles. 


Pl-ATF 1 



a. The Large Charch i^efore repair; fmm the north-west. The newer building in the fortgn?nnd h a 
dtauaed hell-houser the main gate j$ on the e^ttretne left, with an upper room 



*rhc Lower Church* situated on Its ledge below the 
top of ihe 


h. 'Fhe rope is the only fnean^ of access tii the Afonastcry* 1 he 
chiT-face encircles the Aat-topped mauntaEti, on top of which arc 
the Monastery buildings 

Photos, n. !{. Matihms, hy ttrurtfiy o/ 'Anuqmiy' 





Pl^TE II 



a. The cast end nf the Large Church, after complecbn of the refitoradon work; a ortest 
m hjs tnidittanal blue cloak, na^ow trmisers, aiid hat is walking under the olive trees. 

carrying a small silver hand-cross 



A. The Large Church: the west front, after restitration 


Pkotf^. D. //. MaUhetin 












Plate III 
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a. The Large Church: the cmi end, after restoration 



b. The north side^ after restoration, showing the inner 
wailed enclosure within the main componiid,, containing a 
rock-hewn cistern 



c. The north side, after restoration Tile south side* after reatonitioit 


Pftal/js. /L //. 





Pl JkTE IV 



a. The timber dome over the sanctuary in the Large 
Church- Formerly conraining timber inhlJing panels vvith 
paiiitin|;s of sainl^, the dome is now oovcr-cd with doth, A 
portion of the timber fricife containing wooden panels 
earned with geometrical and meander patterns is vwibk- 
Note the diagonaHy placed timbers carrying the dome 





h* Tlic sanctuary of the Large Church, nonnally screened 
frtjm all csccpt the head priests. The baldachinop aur- 
mounted by a silver cross, is designed to hold the sacred 
tablet, the tahof. I'he wrrpgght iron larnp^ the wexiden 
candlestick, and the stool rite also illustrated in figs, 3r, 32 



C- The doorway between the porch and the vestibule with 
the carved cetiin^^ also illusEratcd in p|, vn t 



d. An external window photographcti during the nestoration 
work- The system of construe bon i^ typJeah and simlUir to 
that in pL iv r 


Fhms. D. IJ. anirtesy of *4nfiqidty" 











tf* I’Jie Lar]|c Churtih: tbe south side of the chancel atch^ and a portion of 
the t'ricac surroLinding the nave 



The north side of the chancel arch 


Fhoios. Hn Afatth^i 








pLATt: VI 



Window insider the porch, lighting the 



a. 'rhe Large Church. Small window at the east end, 
Jjghting the room above the dome, photographed during 
reatoration 



Portion of tiie nave frieze and munohihic oulumns 



d. Interior looking towards the doors; drums in 
the foreground 


Phofos. D. //. d/iiWftm'i 













Plate Vn 



13, The Lai^c Church: dome rihs, with cloth em’er 
removed; riot^ the grooves which fomicrly li^ld 
timber panels 



A. The north projecii-nn^ seen from inside the partially 
demolished norih loft» during recomlniClioTi 



The west porch 

Ptiot<iu Z). //. AfflJf/AftKf 










Plate VIII 



ii. Group SI 



h. Group fa 



c. Group c 







The Lsir^c Church: the car^'td cciliug. groups u, h, an<! c 
d, #, Piineh photographed when removed from the ceilinj^ durioj^ rcsitoration 
/, I-orae panels lying in the church 

fitofon. Dr JL Aftinhe[i's 































































Plate IX 
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tl* TZ 

The Large Church. Ceiling panels, ^up « 
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Platk X 





b. l i 



b, lo 
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Tlie Ijirgc Church. Ceiling panelfi, gtoup b 
Photos. D, U. Malthans 






























Plate XI 




e. lo 
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f, 14 
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The I«irge Church. Ceiling panels, group c 
Photfj^M D- H, Mtiifh^s 











































Plate XII 



^ Tht [Hjwtrr Church, Kear d. Steps ^^(^m the ledge up to ihe lop of the iwtba 






PWTE XIII 



Enlriincc to the Cavern with 







Plate XXV 




Ba&-ri:lk'fs in the Cavern near the Loiter Church 
Ph<}tos. A. Mardifii 









Plate XV 



a. Linen wi(h silk tapestry [liigypt or Ethiopiia, end 
of eleventh centnrj- A,p,) 



h. Wool and Lncn (Egypt or Syria, r. stxSh or 
seventh cenL 



r. Linen with tapestr)' (Egi'^pi. Early twelfth cent* a.p.) 


4ild E it-|»|ltw lj|p iH^ wRM + i^'L IWt tiriJkjj , iL^' .^1 ^ 

£ Linen embroidered fn Misr in 27S 11. (a.d. Hqi): 
Abhasid Caliph Al-Mu’lamid. Read by G, IVirt 



e. Linen with tapestry fEgypL Laic tenth nr early 
eleventh cent. A.n.) 



/. Linen rmbroidered in the pHvatc factory at Tinnb 
nr Tuna in 292 H. (a.o, 905): .^hhafiid Catiph AL 
.Mtiktah 



g. Ivincn embmidcred tn Mist in j^o H. (a.i>. 9+j z): 
AbbasEd Caliph ALMutaqqi: Viizir Sulayman ihn al¬ 
ii ussan 




hr Unen embroidered in Misr tn 329-331 H- (A.n. 
940-3): Abbasid Caliph A]-Mutat|C)i: Va/ir 

Afuhamnicd al-Qarlriti* Rerid by E. Kuhfifl 


Fhofos^ A. Mardmi 































Late Saxon, Vikings and Early Medieval Finds from York 

By DUDLEY M. WATEJLMAN, Esq. 

INTRODUCTION' 

T he study of the Viking Age in this country has in the past remained largely the 
province of the historian, using the material afforded by the written sources and 
by the scientific investigation of place-names, and w'haf systematic work has 
been done on the antiquities of the period, outside the fields of arcfutecture and sculp¬ 
ture, illumination, and fine metalwork, is in considerable measure due to the labours 
of Scandinavian scholars. The contribution of archaeology to the problems of the 
period has until recently been quite inadequate and this state of affairs is all the more 
surprising in view of the important and controversial question of the origin of the 
English towns, the historical evidence for which, being both sketchy and ambiguous, 
has now been argued almost to the point of exhaustion. The publication in 1927 of 
the material remains of the Viking period from London* in a manner appreciative of 
their equal value with the documentary and place-name evidence for the history of the 
site was exceptional, and in recent years the investigation by deliberate excavation of 
towns and settlement sites of the Viking Age, at Nort^ ich,^ Oxford,* Southampton,* 
and Thetford,* and far atvay in Shetland at Jarlshof,^ has gone some way towards com¬ 
pensating for earlier neglect. The systematic investigation of such sites, however, is 
only now beginning and so far no comparable work has been undertaken in the lands 
north of Humber, uvhcrc from the time of Halfdan’s settlement in 876 a thriving 
Viking province maintained with varying fortune its individuality until the Conquest 
and beyond. At York, the political centre of the Danelaw, the historical and place- 
name evidence indicates a thoroughly Scandinavian occupation, but the abundant 
archaeological material of the period, considering the importance of the site, has never 
received the attention in detail that it deserves. 'I'his material constitutes one of the 
largest groups of town finds of the Viking Age in tire country and although for the 
most part recovered by chance in modem building operations and ill recorded in 
consequence has far too long been ignored. 

The topography of York is distinctive. The site, although situated in the low'- 
lying Vale of York, occupies a morainic ridge which forms a natural link between the 
hill country of the Pennines and the Wolds, at the point where the moraine is breached 
by the river Ouse. In its original state of swamp and forest interspersed with heath— 
Galt res, extending northwards from York to beyond Northallerton, survived as a 

^ Thii paprr has been published vi ith the of a Gr^t ^ Intcrmi reportit Hanit Fitld Club and Archaeol, 
from the CoundJ for British Archaeology. Kvii (1949-51)^ ^- 5 ' 

^ Wheeler (1917). Fac list of pubiiciciDfifi dted by * Publication forthcoming: by Alinistry of Works; 
Etuthor's name or initial Ictlcis of title and dale of puhiica- &iiniTiiary in Arch^ieoi. J. evi f 1949)1+ 1 ^ 1 $- 
tiun or %'oliifnc number see end of paper* ^ j. R. C. Hofnllton^ ExcavattoHt at ftirUhe}/, Shrilaad 

^ ^drrWoft^^ so (195a), 287-J23. (Mitiifttry of Worku AnrhaeobgicaJ No* i- 

* DA . M , pp. ZI4-58; Qjwmmsuit (1952-3), 1956). 

77-111. 
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royal forest into the middle ages—the Vale must have presented a considerable 
obstade to traffic and the comparatively easy going of the York moraEne was developed 
early m prehistoric times as an important east to west trade route. The Romans were 
equdly appreciative of the significance of the crossing and in particular of the site of 
I ork Itself for here, on a spur bctv^'een the river Ouse and its tributary' river Foss, they 
establ^hed in a.d. 71-74 a legionar}^ fortress to dominate the eastern Pennines' east 
lorkshire, and the route to the north, while maintaining direct contact with the sea. 
In time, thc^ea of initial ex^a-mural settlement was expanded, partly southwards on 
the headland between the rivers but principally wesuvards across the Ouse, where 
eventually was located the cohnia Eboracenstum^ which probablv occupied thc'greater 
part of the area later enclosed by the medieval bank and wall. In the first half of the 
mih century 1 ork appears ^ a focal point of early Saxon cremation cemeteries » prob¬ 
ably the bunals oifaederati introduced to replace the depleted Roman garrisons ^ but it 



Roman mission, that of Pauhnus to the Northumbrians, was undertaken in 627 and 
It is possibk that a-n appreciation of the significance of surviving Roman buildings 
within the fonress mduced Pauhnus to build his first church in the area of the Prit 
ctpta, where the great minster church now stands. 



TT - 


Fig+ I, Bronii? bowl (Jj, 


Material evidence for post-Roman occupation of the site of York prior to the 

^ sc^Y* tremtsses from the city constitute a group 

coijectundly struck at \ ork during the seventh century/ and a few single coins of 

ffchbishopof York, 714-66).* Alfwal’d I 
(778 M), and ^thelred II (841-50)' and two, possibly three, hoards of stveas the 
largest from bt. Leonards Plaee. deposited e. W70.» havi been foundTl’e^l! 


1 ^ (19+7). 74 -aa. 

k.Cp J/. York^ 11^ io3“4, pL iu 

^ P. Hunter Biflir, 7 'Aif Origitu of h^oriimTiibtiu 
(IQ4B). pp. 47-53. rrprinlisl from Archaeologia Aeliaiui. 
0947 )' 

* ^ ' tjuthcrianfj, Qoltl fn {iff 

light c/ tki Crofiiiaif Hoard pp. 50^ 

Ti?* found in f88i, 'when making the New Gas 

V\ ort*\ and a Becond in 1888 on the Mount; botfi bcaliiies 
arc outride die area of the medieval wnUcd city, 

* Monejer: cvnimm (Cuthberhi?) found at the 


corner of dw Roman Fonress, 11)28* 

Tw-o ooifift from CliRdird Street^ money era and 

FORDRZD rapecuvely . 

* TIsc Sr Leonard* Pliuie hiMrd U dtHribed, with ra- 
feruDcCB, I .C.//. lorA. ii. joa, ^ touU of 400 sWxhs wns 
foi^d m iht grounds of the IMiibition Building, probably 
a hoard (Annuai Report, Yorh. PhiJotoph, Soc. (iH-m] 
p. 37) and the rwotd of t donmion to the Vodeshire 
f\lijseum^ 30 silvtr atjaw found in ihc railway cacava- 
tions (fArd* (1840), p, ifi) ^uggeats another hoard. 
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work includes a bronze ‘^rdle-hanger' and a small lead cross bearing impressions of 
a coin of Osberht (849-67) from Clifford Street; in 1829 a bronze bowl with embossed 
silver print inside and outside the base, considered by Sir Thomas Kendrick to be 
probably sixth century,^ was found with two pottery vessels {now lost) in the Castle 
Yard and a second bronze bowl, with moulded drop-handles and tripod ring-stand 
(fig. i), perhaps of the seventh century,- was recovered with later material from Clif¬ 
ford Street. Fragments of stone cross-shafts, pre-Viking in character, two found in 
St. Leonards Place and a third during restoration of the church of St. Mary^ Bishop- 
hill Junior, have been described by W. G, Collingwood,^ In recent years, pottery and 
metal objects, pre-Viking in date, have been excavated by Mr. G. F. Willmot on the 
site of St. Marys’s Abbey but indications of contemporary occupation have been 
lacking,'^ To this exiguous list may perhaps be added a pottery flask, said to be from 
York and now in the Yorkshire museum, from the monastery of St. Menas, near 
Alexandria; two similar flasks have been found in England^ and all may possibly 
be regarded as importations of Dark Age, rather than of later, or recent, date. 

Before any discussion of the topography of Y^ork during Viking times, it is con¬ 
venient first briefly to describe the development of the site in the middle ages (fig, 2). 
The Norman defences consisted of an earthen bank and ditch, constructed probably 
in the twelfth centuy and masonry of this date, incorporated in the lower part of at 
least two of the four gates of the city, at Micklegate and Bootham Bars, indicates that, 
as for instance at Southampton,’ these structures were early built in stone. The town 
enclosure follows in part the perimeter of the Roman fortress and also, presumably, 
of the coloTtia, including within its area the two motte and bailey castles thrown up by 
William I in 1068-9; north-east and north-west defences of the fortress form the 
core of the Norman bank, which w’as extended on the west to link up with the river 
Ouse and on the south-east with the King's Pool (the stagnum regis of Domesday) 
which had been formed by damming the waters of the river Foss. It is probable that 
the Walmgate area, eastwards of the Foss, was also enclosed by earthwork in the 
twelfth century' since Walmgate Bar, which may retain masonry of this period, is first 
mentioned c, 1 150-61," Walling in stone, following the line of the Norman bank, may 
have begun as early as 1221, when a substantial grant was made towards the fortifica¬ 
tions, and grants for murage continued until the end of the fourteenth century,’ the 
gates being repaired and strengthened in the early y<Jars of Edward III; the stone wall 


' Vi 166, 

- CL ibid..^ tig. R fmin Kingston, K-cnt. A bowl of this 
type Wis found in grave 31 at the L'nclcby {E. R. Yor’ks)! 
cercicter^'p /Vrn:. Soc. Antiq. London, xsiv, 151. The 
Clifford Street bowl is in fragmentary condiiion *nd hM 
been jxstored in ihc drat^ing, 

^ Ar^lmcoL J. sx 154+ ijo. 

■* Inivrim repon, Armuaf YflrJfef* Philittoph^ 

Sue. {1952}, 22. 

^ Derbyp Derfy AfAt. J/jurn. hxi (1951), 78'yg; Mrols, 
Cheshin;^ Jynm. & N. Waift Archii, Areh^ Nirt. 

Soc. vol. xliii (i95^)p 48, 

^ A number of cLiLtings w'as made tbrougb the bank 
during the inveatigation of the underLyiug RomiLiidefences 


in 1925-7 tJ. Rotnaa StuJiei, xy* {1935), 176-94; xvm 
(1928), -61-99} but a detailed acmunt of the pofit-Romfin 
structute& unfortunately remains unpubliahed. A Uttk 
co^T^ pottery from the make-up of the medieval hanJt 
presen'ed in the Yorkshire MuBcum; it is not later than 
the twelfth century but too simill in ipiantity fur any 
useful conclusions to be drAwn concerning the date ut the 
earthwork, 

^ B. H. Su J. iYN^t 'Stmthiwnpton Town Wair in 
A^ptcii of ATch^utogy': Essays presmffd to G. S, Cfatu- 
ford (cd. W. F, CrimeSp 1951)^ pp* 343- 57. 

® £.y.C i (i 9 i 4 )./ 5 i- 

• T. P- CtHjpcTp i’orA: the Siory of iis iFa/ir« Bi^s and 
Castks Ci904)p pp. R6-39. 
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encloainef the Walmgate quarter was not begun until c. I 345 '‘ castles were 

situated opposite each other, one on either aide of the river Ouse; on the west bank, 
the mound, now called the Old BaJle, alone remains; on the east bank, the bailey was 
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in part defined by a stone curtain wall and towers, and the mound was crowned by a 
stone lower of quatrefoil plan (Clifford’s Tower), in the thirteenth ccnmr>*.' 

The difficulties inherent in the study of any pre-Conquest town site in this country" 
are w'ell known and are no less apparent in the case of York, so that the account which 
follows can do little more than sketch the available place-name^ and historical evidence 

* A, Raine, Ywk ( 1955 ), p. 14. * Smith ( 1937). PP- i 11* Licidkvist, ‘A litudy on 

’ Minissry of Works. Cvidt ht CiiffwiU Tirtstr, York Earty Medieval York', An^fw, sMviii, 345 (T. 

Cattle <1954); AfehaeoLy, cd (1955). 153-9. 
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and introduce a few suggestions based on the distribution of the archaeological material. 
The thoroughness of the Scandinavian settlement is attested not only by the present 
name of the city but equally by the names of its streets. Thus although the Anglian 
name of Eoforwic was retained locally in literature until the twelfth century and even 
later elsewhere, it was the Scandinavian Jdrvik (later Jork) that was to survive until 
the present day. The oldest street names of the city, including those which have fallen 
into disuse or entirely disappeared, can in general be traced hack to the twelfth century 
although with few exceptions—the Shambles is in in Domesday-^not with 

certainty beyond. Many are compounded with the Scandinavian tvord (street) 
and the ‘gate’ termination survives in many instances. Moreover the geil (lane) 
element so often found, indicating names of alleys and n^row' passages, although 
not to be identified with the oldest local nomenclature, is said as a w’cst Scandinavian 
W’ord to emphasize the presence of Norwegian, as well as the original settlers of 
Danish, origin within the cit)\ 

The streets for which twelfth-century or earlier evidence is available have been 
isolated on the plan (fig. 3), and two m^n cross-city routes may perhaps be distin¬ 
guished, intersecting at the church of St. Crux. A west-east thoroughfare is marked 
by the line Micklegate, Ousegate, (Saint Saviourgate), Layerthorpe and involves 
the passage of both rivers Ouse and Foss. Ouse Bridge is first mentioned 1189- 
1200,’ although the existence of a crossing here can be inferred in the earlier twelfth 
century; a bridge over the Foss is not attested until the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
{yi^T- ytnH seems that a ford (Lei rford) on the same site was earlier in use, Fhe north 
south thoroughfare follows the course of Boot ham (here aligned on the Roman road 
leaving the north-w'est gate of the fortress), Petergate, Fossgate, W almgate, and crosses 
the Foss by Foss Bridge, first recorded in 1145-8;^ Petergate is not referred to until 
the thirteenth centurv’ but the fact that it follows fairly closely the trend of the via pnn- 
cipatis of the fortress argues strongly for its existence from an early period. Stone- 
right angles to Petergate, tn similar fashion follow's the line of the vta pjraB- 
toria, W'hic^h in Roman times must have been extended to bridge the Ouse and bisect 
the cohnia, continuing thereafter on the same alignment (approximately the course of 
the present Blossom’Street; thirteenth-century Ploxw^gate) in the direction of 
Tadcaster, Some measure of continuity is perhaps implicit in the incorporation of the 
road-grid of the Roman fortress into the medieval street-plan, but a similar continuity 
is not observ ed in the case of the main artery of the cotonia, from which the course of 
Micklegate, aimed at the Ouse Bridge crossing, widely diverges. The abandonment 
of the Roman crossing for this down-stream site must indicate a considerable change 
in settlement pattern on the east bank of the Ouse and it is, in fact, precisely in the 
area south of the Roman fortress—an area which is to be equated with the Mar et- 
shire of Domesdav^—that pre-Conquest finds are largely concentrated. There is thus 
some reason for regarding the Micklegate-Ousegate alignment to be of similarly early 
layout and indeed, since the focal point of the mam cross-city routes, already mani¬ 
fest bv the twelfth centuty, lies in this area of pre-Conquest settlement, to suggest that 
these routes throughout are of pre-Conquest origin as ivell. Until the extent of this 

‘ E \\C. i {1914). 176. * Smith (1937), p. * K, V.C. ii (1915). atS- * Smith (1937), p- ^93- 
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settJ^ent can be more precisely defined, however, no firm archaeological evidence can 
be offered m support of this hypothesis; the existing distribution of relevant finds 
m^ay convey an entirely erroneous impression of the density of wcupation and a series 
of excavations over a wide area will be required to provide the necessary check 
Domesday records the existence of seven churches in York. These were Holy 
Tnmty, Micklegate; All Saints, Pavement; St. Crux; St. Cuthbert, Peaseholm Green* 
bt. Martin, Cone}-^ Street; St. Mary, Castlcgate and St. Andrew, Fishergate, of which 
the ^t four occur on the Micklegatt^Layerthorpe alignment. Two ocher churches, 
similarly PjacM, St Saviour and St. Michael, Spurriergate, were gifted to St, Mary’s 
Abbey by Wilham I but are not mentioned in Domesday, where the abbey fee i^v an 

I^ishergate, was graiited 1091-5 bv William II to 
W hitby Abbey- and St. Helen, K ishergate. gifted to the priory of Holy 1 nnln^ before 
1100 by RsUph de Paynell,^ who appears to have acquired the church and lands of the 
pnory, which were m secular h^ds at the time of Domesday. West of the Ouse 
bt. Alary, Eishophtll Junior, retains a w*estem tower of the second half of the eleventh 
centurj^ and work perhaps of the eleventh century', may be suspected in the neigh- 
bounng church of St. Maty*, Bishophill Senior. ^ 

■ church for which pre-Conquest documentation is available U St, Olave 

^ted well to the north-w^t of the Roman fortress in Marygate, which extends from 

Vs the over Ouse; the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, airiio 1055. 
records the death of E^l Siward of Northumbria at York and his burial within 4 e 
n Gaimanho, which he himself had built. It has been suggested 

north-xvest gate of the Roman 
fortress, and although this identification has been disputed, there exists an obvious 
connexion bemeen Galmanlith and Galmanbo. Marygate, according to Drake, the 
ig teenth-centu^ histonan of York,^ was anciently known as Earlesburgh and 
according to Lindkvist this name may well embody a tradition that here, far removed 

Whumb^f" the residence of the pre-Conquest earls of 

N orthumbria. St. Olave church was granted by William I to Alan, earl of Richmond 

by whom it was giwn, with 4 acres of land, to Abbot Stephen of Whitby; the grant 

* Benedictine abbey church of St’ Mary^ was 

"" ““> of the pre- 

Car\ed stonework of the later ninth to eleventh centuries^ has been recovered from 
several ecclesiastical sites m the city, including part of a cross-head and possiblv the 
fir^ent of another, and a dedication stone from St. Marv, Castlegate, a finial 'cross 
from St. Crux, and part of a cross-shaft from St. Mary. Bishophill Junior Two 


! 2^*4. 169. - tbiJ, ii (loic), acn. 

Jbid. Vi (1939), 57. 

* Ibid, I (1914), 314; for BooTlmm Bar, Smitli fiq-n) 
p. *84. 

^ Ehwmum: ar thr fuiiory and anttquititi of the City 
fl/ } ork {Londaiii 

^ Mr. U. G. Ramm Kb® recently sug^gefited that the nsme 


E^rlcsborough may be identified withawcTioinjfd Roman 
raad^ paralid to the Bontham alignment, uhJdi extended 
north-west from the porta prafloria, skirting the mnth- 
wwt side, of the Roman fortress; Anrmal Rrport, Yorhs. 
Ehtlosoph* Soc^ ([ 954)* I j—j 

’ W. G, CoUingivnod in Yorkt, Anhatol. 7. xx f toou) 
149-213; Kxiii (19,4). 2(50 1. ' 
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grave-covcrs, both ornamented, one with a Jeliinge-style animal design, have been 
found in the graveyard of St. Dennis, Walmgate; a third exists at St. Mary, Biahophill 
Senior and another, of hog-back type, was found built into the structure of St. Mary, 
BishophUL Junior. In 1878 part of a cross-shaft, together with \vooden coffins and 
‘other Saxon remains’, now lost, w'as recovered in Parliament Street. T\vo other 
pieces of pre-Conquest stone-carving, both architectural fragments, have also been 
found in the city, one discovered during excavations in front of the Yorkshire Museum 
in 1913, the other, with Jellinge-style animals, in Clifford Street in 1883 ^ both have 
panelled ornament, framed by pilasters witli capitals. 

The existence at York of a pre-Conquest town boundary' has yet to be sought by 
excavation; the presence of such a feature, built de novo during the Viking occupation, 
cannot be inferred from the scanty documentary sources, the purport of which is 
rendered ambiguous by the known sundval of Roman defensive works. On this ac¬ 
count, the description by William of .Malmesbury* of the events which followed the 
seizure of the Northumbrian kingdom by Athelstan in 927, when the English king 
took possession of York and destroyed the fortifications which the Danes had built, is 
difficult to evaluate. Similarly, the Domesday Book (f. 298) records the existence of 
dwellings belonging to Berenger de Todeni in the ditch of the city, but it remains 
uncertain whether the ditch in question is other than Roman in construction. Despite 
the statement of Asser- that the w'alls—and presumably the Roman walls — of York 
were in decay at the time of the first Viking attack on the city in 866, the excavation of 
the defences of the Roman legionary fortress in 1925-7 demonstrated the remarkable 
state of their preservation at the time that they were concealed by the Norman city 
bank. In a series of cuttings on the north-cast and north-w'est sides of the fortress, the 
Roman curtain surv ived to a height of 9-13 feet and at the east comer, indeed, to the 
level of the original wall-walk, although considerable robbing of the masonry of the 
outer face had taken place; only at one point had any considerable destniction of the 
wall occurred and here, where much of the post-Roman mound had at some time been 
removed, the foundation of the medieval stone curtain, instead of being set merely into 
the top of the mound, w as carried down to rest on the Roman w-ork, suggesting that the 
destniction of the latter may, in fact, have been carried out early in the middle ages. 

Domesday, in the account it gives of the city on the eve of the Conquest, describes 
it then divided into seven shires, of which one by 1068—9 been wasted for the 
erection of the castles. Of the remaining six shires, the archbishop had one containing 
189 inhabited dwellings, reduced to 100 at the time of the survey;^ in the other five 
shires in Edw'ard the Confessor’s time there were 1,418 inhabited dwellings, so that 
allowing the w'asted shire to be of equal extent with that of the archbishop, a total of 
about 1*800 inhabited buildings for the whole city immediately prior to the Conquest 
is obtained. It is difficult to assess the total population, as the occupants of a single 
mans to can only be assumed, but the estimate of 7—8,000 persons has been suggested. 

However uncertain the topography of the city, there is no doubt ol its economic 


^ Gesta kfgum [ud. W* Stubbs^ Roll Scriej, *■ 

* rft(M gfsth /Elfifdi, c. 


J for j rcGEDt identiilcoition this Archbishop's shirr 
Rfie Prof- A. G, Dicken*, Y wrAi. Arth. Jwirn, sxxviii 

{mil 
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tmportajice. An oft-quoted passage in the Vita Sancli Omaidi,* written r looo 
dracnbes ^ ork as housing a population of 30,000 adults and as a centre for merchants 
from many quarters, predominantly Danish. The population is dearly an exaecera- 
tioi^ as a comparison with Domesday indicates, but the attraction ofthe pla^ as a 

“ot only was it easy of approach by water from the sea but it 
also the one town of si2e north of the Humber. There is an account of the me- 
nierchants at York in the eighth century and that they continued to 
later times is suggested hy a few finds of Frisian origin from the 
citi . The hst of moneyers is a further mdication of the economic importance of pre- 
Conquest York. During the Confessor-s reign at least 25, allowingTr pliSe 
upliLation of names, must have been working in the city. This number ravers a 
period of 25 jjars; for the 88 years from the Conquest undrthe death of Stephen only 

city' by Wilh^i." devastation of the 

The matend evidence for occupation of York during YMns and early post-Con^ 

ov^ tb ^ ^rgdy the of casual discoveries, and building activity in the ciU' 
over the last centmy and a half has revealed, apart from isolated finds several erouDs 

period which although not to be regarded as doLd 1^0®^ sS 
Thp appearance of accumulation during a comparative!v restricted time ^ 

The hidk of the material comes from that part of the city ffia 4) sin^a S to^h; 
south of the Roman fortress, betw'een the rivers Ouse and FW where some Roiujiti 
^ ttlcment has also been obsen-ed. Important finds are recorded from the \esspate 
pppergate area^ and to the south, where the ground falls away towards 
dueeTa^" for the present Quaker Meeting House in Clifford‘Street in 1884 pro¬ 
duced a considerable amount of material which fortunately has been preserved a^a 

of combs, pins, tools, and omanients of bone and beads of 

occupahon . . wer. found in April, .840, opp„sito^^ St. Margarcll Chore” 

Jh Rainc. fhstariam of thif f.'huyjrS, ^ ^ ^ wi\ 


' J. Raifu:, fUstoritint oj tbv Chatek of Ytttk fRolJ 
Scriw), 1. +54- 

TJl'tsc totplii arc ba^^d on the lists, of niDjitjyefs in the 
Catiihiue fy/Englhh Cmu m th linikk Musrum Anph- 
Smfs, ii fiftgj); Tht iVorman Kings, \ 
r. publit^atinfi af some of the matena] appears 

in I ork. u. IQ^S and Prar. Sor. Attiiq. London 

*xii. 5-g, and more recently In fv. gj-99. 


76 wars <">««)' PP- 7- 

atv™ nf ihife 1 " I' ^^uantateriaJ of i«o 

coin t' “ impressions of a 

win o| (Isbcrht, a t>rijiiKe botvJ probably of seventh- 

wnmr)' date (this paper, pp. 61, «o; figa. i and jo. 6) and 
the handle of a ihineetitb-ccntuiy jjtazci! jug. 
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sisting of hone combs, pins, pieces of querns and many piles and timbers*^ but material 
recorded from this locality does not appear to survive. 

Sporadic finds of single coins^ and at least three hoards have occurred in York but 
in some cases the provenance of the finds is too inexact to permit their inclusion on 
the distribution maps. A ‘lai^ge hoard’ of St. Peter pennies was discovered in Walm- 
gate, close to St. Dennis' Church, in 1856^ and several pennies of JEthelred II, 
unearthed 1882 ‘in a garden outside Micklegaie Bar’ may have comprised a hoard,* 
Hoards, probably deposited c. 1070, were found in High Ousegate in 1704 and at 
the junction of Jubbergate and Coney Street in 1845 ; the former, of William I 
pennies, was contained in a small oak box, now lost, the latter was said to have 
numbered about 600 coins, one of which was identified as a penny of Edvvard the 
Confessor and the rest examined, about a quarter of the total, as William I, A 
number of Norman pennies, probably part of a hoard, has been found on the site 
of the minster. A hoard found on Bishophill in 1882 is reported, in a contemporary 
account,* to have contained *a large number of silver pennies of Edward the Confessor 
and William the Conqueror’ but in a subsequent account'* only coins of the Confessor, 
contained in *a very remarkable cup with a curiously curving mouth, 4 inches high' 
(this paper, p, 102) are mentioned; it is possible that two distinct hoards are involved. 

It is noteworthy that very few finds of the period under review have come from 
within the site of the Roman fortress or from the area, west of the Ouse, occupied by 
the Roman cohnta. \Mten seeking to draw conclusions from an assemblage of ill 
recorded material, it is difficult to be sure how far the finds reflect a true distribution, 
pattern and how far this pattern is determined by the arbitrary" excavations required 
by modem building. With this point in mind, the distribution of another group of 
antiquities, in this case of medieval glared jugs of the thirteenth to fifteenth centuries 
of w'hich reasonably complete records are available, may be considered. These vessels 
are found (to the number of 15) in the area of the Roman fortress, all, since the minster 
precincts offer little opportunity for excavation, in the south-west half, with a small 
group (5 in number) without the south comer. Elsewhere these jugs occur very 
sporadically, 3 found between the fortress and the river Foss, 2 in the walled area west 
of the Ouse, and i from the Walmgate quarter. On the basis of the distribution of 
these medieval jugs, which were subject to the same conditions of discovery as die 
earlier material, it would appear that the singular lack of finds of Viking and early 
medieval date from the site of the fortress may quite reasonably be taken to reflect 
an absence of any intense occupation therein; here possibly’ the ecclesiastical authority 


‘ Rainc, MrdifVtil Yffth (i^SS). p. lOO. 

- St. Man''s .'thlwy (Harthaenut; Edward the Can* 
fessnr ( 2 )); Pavement (Edgar (a); ihia paper, p. loa); in 
Walmgate quarter near the Red Tow'er (.Cthelred II); 
Fishergate (Cnut); ‘under Slteldergate Bridge* (Edsvard 
the Confessor); Skeldergate (St. Peter's penny,-said to have 
itcen found with a large pottery Isimp, this paper, p. 102). 
I'Se coins themselves, or manuscript records of them, arc 
in the V'Diksliiine Museum; it is hot claimed that this coin* 
list for Vurk is complete. 

^ Detailed listsofthcYork htiards ha%'c appeared whilst 
this paper was in proof; see J. D. .Y. Thompson, Inventory 


Britis/i fJilin JIaardi Hao-tytxi (Royal Numismatic 
hoc., igjh). This publication adds a further hoard, per¬ 
haps tenth-eleventh ccctnr)’, of which I was not itwarc, 
found in i8a{) at Layerthorpe Bridge; this hoard dues 
not, therefcjte, appear on the diatrihuticin maps rrum 
which, also, the High Ousegate hoard has inadvertently 
been omitted. 

* Yorkshiri' .\futrum: HaitdiiaHk ra the AntiiiHilirt 
(1891), p. 16=. 

* Armual Report, I'orAi. PhUattfph. Soe. (1882), p, 9. 

* Yorkshrre .Museum .* flandhtuik to the Antiquitiet (1891), 
p. 162. 
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was paramount and the absence of early church sites within the area is perhaps sue- 
gestive in this connexion,' West of the river Ouse the absence of pre-Conquest 
material, in view of the small number of medieval finds from the same source, is 
possibly more apparent than real, but even as late as the end of the twelfth centuiy’ 
there was l^d here still not built over.* Despite the uncertain nature of the evidence, 
imwever, there still remains a suggestion that, for one reason or another, the area of 
the city coinciding with the area of intensive Roman occupation was less favoured for 
settlement than the (apparently) comparatively undeveloped ground between the 
fortre^and the headland between the rivers. The distribution of finds shown on the 
plans (figs. 3 4) can only be taken to indicate the extent of the occupied area by 

about the middle of the eleventh century at earliest. 

When describing the York finds, it has sometimes proved impossible to quote 
satisfactory parallels from this county and it has been necessary to look to Scandinavia 
tor the reqmred comparative materiaJ; and while the connexions thus shown to exist 
may easi y be over-emphasized it is none the less true that from early medieval sites, 
such as Lund or Sigtuna m Sweden,^ many close parallels can be drawn. At these 
town sites onginating in the first quarter of the eleventh century, much of the early 
strata h^ been explored by modern excavation, and while there is vet no possibUiu^ of 
dating cicely the great bulk nf the material finds, often of a ve^' simide charartcr, 
the tentame dating advanced may with reason be assumed to apply equallv to similar 
materia in this coun^. and partieulartyto that from York. Naturallv.agrcatdeal of the 
matenal from "i ork is too indeterminate to be demonstrably of distinct .Scandinavian 

be seen. Professor Sir Frank Stenton has sug- 
^ted that the ^andinavian element in the population of York was being recruit^ 
Amughout the eleventh century by the admission of immigrants from other Scan- 

the H ' a' through the generations which preceded 

, 'tldeed. continued to increase for some time thereafter’. Certainly 

whatever the limitations of the archaeological material, it does appear to confirm the 

v«“nd r'e^nqu^^^^ P">b^bly 

Vnrk'’^o‘a prescc'cd in the Yorkshire Museum, 

I Tq ' ‘Jiflebted to the keeper, and to the Council of the Yorkshire Philo- 

foimi” ^“k''^' ‘o Publish them. .-\ few objects from York are to be 

found in other museums and where unpublished have been included here; some pub¬ 
lish^ matenal has been omitted for reasons of economy hut reference to it has Keen 

• This conclusiun is imrdly aflerted by a church, just 
within the south-east limit of the area, aa early date for 
which u perhaps suggested by the surviving dedication 
to Sis Sanipsioti ; the churcli itself ia zn carfy nineteenth- 
century rebuilding. ^ E. y. c. i. {1914), 176. 

^ hor Lund sec R, flioinqviat, Tusftnaltti XnMif (Lund, 

1941) and ttiofc recently Meddrlandeti frdn Lundi Uid'. 
reriiita ffwtonika Muieum fiqifH), p, 150. For Sigtiwa 
sec FlDdcms 

^ ‘Vork in the Eleventh Century* in York Mttultr 
liiuaneal Tracit, fey-zgjfy fed. . 4 . Hamilton Thompson, 


19 * 7 ). . 

’ I'hii paper was wntten. and most of the drawings 

wri ter was a mem her of the 
s o the iorkshint Miueuirij a number of reccni finds 
have now been included and rcFercnccs to same publica- 
tions which have since appeared have been added. I am in- 
debted to the prcwni Keeper, Mr. C. F. Willmnt. F.S.A., 
for the opporuimty of pubUshing the recent diKoveries 
d graiefutly acknowledge much other help that he has 
afforded me, ss well as his kind hospitality on a mirnberof 
occaarions. 
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THE FINDS 

WEAPONS AND TOOLS 

Weapons of Viking type found in York are surprisingly few in number and consist only of two 



Fic. 5 , Weapons and toola (f); bronze binding, la (4). 

swords, a spearh<^, and the bronze mounting of another, together with a few axes of which only 

one is of distinctive Viking shape. ^ 

The swords (fig, 5. i, a) are of identical form, with semicircular pommel, straight cross-piece 
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of rectangular section and two-edged, fullered blade. Thev are of Petersen’s type X,‘ which 
in Norw'ay was ctirrent in the tenth century but which may liave persisted later in this country. 
In England the distribution of this type of sw'ord with simple plain pommel seems to be northern^ 
but is of limited occurrence. A more elaborate form of pommel, divided into sections by two 
vertical or oblique grooves meeting a horizontal groove which distinguishes the top of the pommel 
bar, occurs m the south,* while a pommel m which the horizontal groove only appears is found 
on swords from the Tliames,+ Newark, Notts.,* and near Stanground, CambsA 
A sword-guard of deer-hom’ (fig, 5. 3), with convex sides and central slot shouldered to 
accommodate the iron blade, was found at Clifford Street, 

With the swords may he described a bronze scabbard-chape with open-work ornament in the 

Anglo-Seandina Wan Jcllinge-stvle, which was found in Copper gate 
in a deposit containing material* substantially of tenth-century date. 
This object {fig. 6) is dearly an import from the Scandinavian north 
w^cre sw^ord-chapes, variously ornamented, are well known tn late 
Viking times.® A bird-motif in some form or another is represented’® 
on chapes from all the northern countries, but the Jellinge ribbon- 
style animal of the York example is less frequent. Sword-chapes are 
most frequently found in Srveden, including Gotland, and in the 
Viking cdonies east of the Baltic, surest ing that this embellishment 
of the scabbard was essentially an eastern Scandinavian feature. 

Apart from a bronze socket for an iron spearhead,” provided with 
lateral projections or wings with zoomorphic terminals, bearing en¬ 
graved ornament in Ringer ike-style, the only spearhead known to 
have been found in York is now in the Skipton (Yorks.) Museum 
(fig- 5.4). It is of the graceful form, Petersen’s type K, w'ith long, 
slender blade and socket, presumably of the eleventh century, 

'Fhe axes include two of the form known as the woodman’s axe 

5 ‘ 5 p ^ simple type common from Roman times onwards, both 

' ^ ' ' * ' . - - 

lacks the 

, « , Viking type in Scandinavia 

hut is found in England” and persists well into the middle ages,*** 
Fro. 6. Brntizc sword chjipe {[). The only Other axe selected for illustration (fig, 5.8), from Copper- 

bears features, notably the well marked projections above and 
below the socket, sufficiently distinctive of Viking w'orkmanshlp and in form approximates to 
W’heeler’s type V, dated ninth to tenth century.’* 

A couple of arrowheads of distinctive Viking type,'* in which the blade is slightly dished on 



' J. Petefsen, Dt A'orjAf {Kristiania, 1919), 

pp, 15S-67. 

* e.g. Nottingham. [‘.A. iv. 15, fig. 3; single csample# 
crccur in Ireland (Nat. iMus. Dublmp uitbout provenancej 
and probably in Man {Antiq. J. % (1930). 130, fi|r, 

^ For bst see Wberkr (19^7)^ p. 36^ 

*• Froc. Antiq. lArttdon^ xvi. 392+ 

i iv, 7 ^, %. 43. 

*■ Camhi, md /jie of Ely, L 316, pb xUf, 

Not of vrimli?-bone, as fOL iv. 96, Tbe new identi- 
ficsttion h by Dr. Fraser of the llTitisb Mnsetiin f Nai 
Hisc.). ' 

* Including the iron horse bit, fig. S. i, the bont- 
mcsunicd wooden boK* pi xvn. and cnher object Finds 
from thia deposit arc referred to as Coppergato Group A 
but there is no evidence to show that tbe$c objects were 


in direct assodadon. 

’ For 0 recent survey of these chapes ^ S. Grkg, 
'Gjcmiundhufunnet", Oidfum, vrd (Oslo, (947), 

31* See also H. Shclclig, Vihng, 1(1937)* 2 i 3 ^ pi. xsviii, i, 
Mp StrSmber^* "Schweriortb^der mil Vogclmoliven 
auff V^ki^ge^^eit^ Afeddjulandm frdn Lundt Unwrrsitrls 
Jdistoruka Aftfj^iuFFT [19511 p. 221. 

ArchitoL y. vi (1349)^ 402. Thi* mtcrestiiig object 
has recently been res^rned from obiicurity in the Pitt- 
mvers Mnseuin. FamhaTn, by Sir Thomas Kendrick aiid 
figured by him in his L^u Saxon otui Viking Aft (1049)* 
pL IxLs. 1. 

** Wheeler (l927)p p. 24. 

^ Mtdecal Catalogue (London Museum Catalogues: 
No. 7, 194*^)* P- S^- WbetJer (1937)* p. 2 t. 

" Ryeh(iB 3 s).fig. 539 * 
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both faces and its junction with the tang marked by a pronounced swelling, are recorded from 
Goodramgate (fig. 5. 9) and from Clifford Street. 

The scramasax knife, with characteristic angle half-way dowm the back of the blade, is not 
well represented at York {fig, 7, i. 2, the former from Goodramgate), A commoner type seemingly 



Fio. 'j, lion knives (i). 


unrelated to the knife forms current in the middle ages may be included here ffig. 7 \ 4 “ 7 ); It “ 
of slighter proportions, the cutting edge an elongated S-curve in profile and the junction of 
blade and tang marked by pronoimoed drooping shoulders. The blade is wedge-shaped in section 
and the tang either cqu^s or exceeds the blade in length; the diminutive size of the blade, e,g. 
of no, 6, may be due to continual resharpening. In a few- cases handles of wotrf (fig. 7. 8, 9) and 
bone (fig. 7, 10, ir, with incised ring-and-dot ornament) are preserved. This form of knife is 
recognized in Scandinavia during the Viking Age' and occurs at the Saxon town of Thetford, in 
Norfolk,i the offsetting of blade from tang and the greater length of the tang in proportion to the 
blade being consistent features. A single example of this form, too damaged to illustrate, is known 
from Clifford Street. With it were found two knives (fig. 7. 3, 13) without definable features, 
together with aiiother:^ with iniperfect blade^ mounted In a bone h^dlc, slightly waisted at the 
middle, bearing incised ornament of cross-hatching, chevrons, and key-puttem (fig. 7. iz). Like 
the bulk of the material from Clifford Street, these knives are probably all of the eleventh 

Two miscellaneous items of iron are illustrated. The first (fig. 5. ro) from the Group A 
deposit in Coppergate and presumably of tenth- or eleventh-century date, is a two-pronged 
implement with socket embellished with a pair of bronze-coated mouidinga, similar to objects 
known from V^iking sii<?s elsewb^e:* I he second is a small awl (fig- S* circular section 

with flattened hea<L from Clifford Street. 


» Atbnw! (1943), Taf- 1821 Norland {1948). Tav. 
xxviii. 

^ 1 art! indebted lo Mr^ G* C, Dunning for iftfnrmatiQn 
of the finds frciTii fho excAva-tians conducted by the Ancient 
Monuments Inspectorate of the Ministry of Worka, 

VOL. XCVTI. 


t For ortiameiUcd leather kni/c-thcatiis fram York jtec 
York. iJ, 108, hgs. ay, 28. 

^ e.g. Hirks^ Arhman Tftf. 185. 10; Ikdcby, 

Jankuhn {i^S)p uSp Abb.^ 62; Dortfilad^ Oudfmdkundigf 
N.R, *i (1930)^ 77, Afb- 60. 45. 
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HORSE EURNITURF 

A complete iron snaffle-bit was found in the Coppergate Group A deposit (fig. 8. i). The chcek- 
pieces are in the form of ah mverted Y, made in two separate parts; the upper portion, which is 





FiGp 8 . Horae furniture 

provided at the top with an oval loop for attachment of harness, bifurcates at the bottom into two 
shorty curved arms, slotted Loto the flat upper surface at the junction of the lower, down-turned 
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limbs. These lower limbs terminate in pronounced bosses and the stem of the upper portion is 
svvoUen, appearing rather angular in profile, above the D-shaped opening. l*he side links are 
looped at lx)th ends and expand into angular bosses towards the middle; they are attached, by 
means of a coUar, to the end loops of the central links, which pass through the D-shaped opening 
of the cheek-pieces. A simple engraved decoration, probably inlaid originally, occurs on both 
cheek-pieces and links. 

Fragments of bits of this tj^pe occur elsew'here in England; from London are two complete 
sets of links’ and in the Winchester City Museum is the upper portion of a cheek-piece, pre¬ 
sumably of local provenance, which bears engraved otmment, similar 
to that on the York example but inlaid probably with white-met^, on the 
curved arms (fig. 9), At Winchester, also, a derivative form of this ty pe of 
bit occurs- (fig. 8. 2), in which the stem of the upper portion of the check- 
piece has disappeared; the loop at the top and the curved arms assume 
a figure-of-eight form, the centre emphasized by a pronounced boss, the 
arms being slotted into a simple straight bar w'lth swollen terminals. A 
similar constriction occurs on the side links. Fragments of bits of deriva¬ 
tive form have also been found at Thetford (M.O.W. coUection; impub- 

llshcd).^ , , 

A small group of horse-bits, identical with the York example, occurs m 
southern Norway, in the provinces of Hedmark and VestfoItL w’herc the 
associated finds indicate a ninth- to tenth-century date for the type.\ It 
Ls uncertain whether this class of bit is of Scandinavian or English ongm; 
certainlv, the limited distribution of the Norwegian examples argues for - ^ 

countrs'. l*he presence of bosses on these bits is probably to he explained, as a similar feamre 
on stirVups has been interpreted.^ as the retention for purely decorative reasoi^ of the swcUing 
of a twisted metal rod, as seen on the links of a number of bits m Scandma^na It is a simple 
technique and the exploitation of the boss feature decoratively is not necessanly f be attri¬ 
buted to Scandinavian smiths alone. In this connexion, mention i^y be made of another class 
of bit in ivhich the cheek-pieces arc usually of bronze and unlike the ^;pe under di^ussion save 
for the presence of boss ornament on cheek-picces and links; such bite otcur m S^ndiiuvia, 
notablv in Sweden, during the eleventh centuiy and are regarded as English m ongm.^ 1 he 
whole question of the source of certain types of horse-furniture m Scandinavia requires working 
out in detail and untU this has been done-one obstacle being the la^ck of comparative 
this country—nothing final can be said concermng the origin of bits of the \ork-south Nor- 

" T^o ISSiips occur « York, Ac first of simple Viking form (fig S. 3) Wo 

twisted to form a loop for the stirrup-leather and hammered flat to provide a foot-rest.^ 1 he 


FWM A SMUTCH 
^ Pari of insfi check- 


Fir 


piece of srmfHe-bi(: (torn 
Winchtster, Hauls 

a local source in that 


* Til AVinchester City Museoin. I am indebted to the 

eirnUor, Mr. Frank Conrill, for pctmissiiin to draw nnd 
illn&lrAte bit*, 

* A hitp now lost, but pos5iibly cif the same general class 
desenbed above, was found with an tntruB 4 ve intctmeni 
on top of Isilfaurt' Hib+ Wilia., in 1723, see Stake lcv\ 

pp* 41^41.1'ab^ VI. 

^ in I‘niverBitetetfi Oid^iakaamlingii Oslo^ ^ ror 
venienccT a list of these Norw'egiao examples is indudrd 
he ret Charlotte Dlindheim has kindly provided 

dclaib of the liisociated Ends: 


V. eNoeueiauGj LciiTEv, Hedmait (C. 10717). Richly 
furnished gniv^:, tnclodl^^ numerous tooie, arrow- 
and fragmentary' sword. D&te qncertain. 

oniE soNGSTiiGt Vcstfold (C. 60^3), Found with 
sise of tejitb-ccnlury t5T»c. _ 

NOiiPitEiMp iiEiliitJMt Vestfold (C, ]94b3). Found with 
axe and arrow-heads probably of tciith-ccntuiry type. 

'Tliese bits have now been dbeuased by J, Petci^n, 
Viking^itdeiu r^Maptr (Oslo. 1^51), 21-12p tig. 19. 
i \ATieelcr(l 927 h p. 3 ®^ , j 1 ^ 

* H. ArbrnaOp Vpplarjdi Forrnmrnn^^mngs Tidsknp^ 
xSv. 3. For a readily availid^lc Llliiatratioti of a bit of this 


tans or me liiSOCiaieti nnu^- ^ % n l 

immm 0 i 3 TAI>, sT.avci, Hedmark {muKum no. C, 49 &g)| I I'af u 

From a richly furnished grave, including weapons and _ ' Ch Arbman lai. 34- 

hnrse gear of ninth-century type. 

HkVMt, HOKEDAL, HtdiJiark (C. 5389). 


aa, ai; Rygh {1885), 


fig. s8S. 
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second example (fig, 8. 4J is a more elaborate object for which it is difficult to suggest date or 
origin, appearing to eluae classibcation within the recognized series of English iking Age 
stirrups and to have few points of resemblance with the forms in common use in Scandinavia. 
The bow b D-shajjed^ connected by a short neck of hexagonal section with the wide rectangular 
loop; the foot-rest is broad and flat, downturned and expanded at the ends, with flattened, bolster¬ 
shaped bosses above at the junction with the arms of the bow. The face of the bow is cut aw'ay 
at regular intcr\’al 3 to provide a fiat surface to which thin bronze plate, possibly gilt, has been 
introduced, bet^veen which the original surface appears as transverse rios bearing simple en¬ 
graved lines. Bronze plating is also preserved on the lower part of the head-loop and on one side 
of the neck, consisting of thin sheets of metal cut to the appropriate shape and attached to the 
iron apparently by some form of cement rather than by hammering;' the expanded ends of the 
foot-rest, below the side bosses, were similarly bronze plated, although this has now largely worn 
away- 

A stirrup* with the same D-shaped bow and wide loop of the York example, was found in 
grave 3, dated r. 1000, at the \nking cemetery at Tuna, in Sweden;* this object, together with a 
somewhat similar stirrup w ith which it was associated, is in marked contrast with the tall, narrow 
form from an earlier grave (grave 22) which is. in fact, the regular form of \'iking stirrup in 
Scanffinavia. In England, the York stirrup may best be compared with a bronze example from 
IVlottisfont, Hampshire,^ which, however, instead of the normal rectangular head-loop carries a 
plate with zoomorphic ornament reminiscent of the L'rnes-style. Several bronze stirrups of this 
ty-pe are known in Denmark^ and, although all unassociated finds, seem to belong to the eleventh 
century. It might be suggested, therefore, that the York stirrup is no earlier than the eleventh 
century but whether of English or Scandinavian workmanship is uncertain. 

There are three iron prick-spurs, from unrecorded sites in York, which mav teiuativelv he 
attributed to the Viking Age (fig, 8, 5-7); they bear ornamental bosses on the arms, recalling the 
boMes on V iking st^ps and on horse bits of the tvme described above, lliese spurs arc charac¬ 
terized by long straight arms with point in the same plane as the hodv and rectangular or D-shaped 
terminals slotted for a strap, which was attached bv means of a simple buckle. This tvpe of spur 
ts apparently not recognized in Scandinavia; despite the absence of further examples in this 
country^ it may prove to be a peculiarlv English late Viking form,^ 


ORNAMENTAL METALWORK 

A nunffier of small bronze ornaments, mostly tags and pins, of recognized late Saxon type 
occur at York, found without associations at unrecorded sites in the city. The tags (fie 10 f -0 
are _all of similar foma, the butt end split to receive a strap nr silk ribbon which was secured m 
position by a pair of nvete. The tip is treated as a stylized animal-mask, usuallv with recognizable 
ears and a tn-lobed leaf droops from bctW'een the rivet-holesthe flat field, In one instance 
with a beaded border, usu^ly bears zoomorphic ornament of single or coupled beasts, in two 
3 * speckled with sinall stabs,^ Metal tags of this tvpe occur in late Saxon hoards at 
rrewluddJe« and Talnotnc, Kirkcudbnghtshire,» deposited c. 875-goo. and at Cuerdale,'" 


> For this tEchoique acc Acta Archafotogica, vii (1936). 
iAz, 

- T. J. Amc, Dai Bitotgraber/fiJ van 7 'uaa in Alsike 
{Stockholm. 1934), Taf. vi, 8. See also R. Blomqyist. 
•Stighyglar’ in Kulturm ,\fuscum Anbak (1948). 100. 
Bild 29, 

' Arthtuologia, I (18S7J, 532 with fig. 

* e.jf, S. .Muller, Ordning uf Damnarfu Oldtagur; II 
Jematderen, no, 588. I asm indebted to Dr. O. Klindt- 
jensen, of the Naiiortaliniuieeh Copenhagen, for pro- 
riding me with devils uf the unpublished exatuplea. 

* A somewhat similar example, however, ia pubtUhed 
by P. C. J. A. Boele^i, Frieitand m de Eljde Etna) (1931), 


468, fig, 85. 

j^cse ruotifa itccur on much Sate Saxon omamenlal 
mctaJwoHE, apart froin the tags. Fur the anitnal-maak see, 
rg. the Trewhiddle bands {Brit, Muieiim /lagla-Saxan 
Cuidr., iTO, fig, j2o) and the Strickliind brooch (It, L. S. 
Roiec-Milford, 'Liite Saxoti Diiic.bmnclica', D.A.H 
p. 190, nl, xxyi) : for the lohtd leaf set, c.g. Bnicc-Mitfordi 
ibut. pis. xxiA, xxiii, xsxn (sword mounts), icxrii a. it 
(Beeston Tor dise-brooches). 

’ Bruce-Mitford, D.A.R. p. igj ; tncrvi (iQcfi), 

35- ^ “nr. jWiHfam Cindf, p. 09 , 

‘ fyoc, I^c. Antiif. Scoiiandt xJvii (iciz-ii), 12. fio 1 
' lint, Angfit^Saxan (luidr, p. 107. fig. 132, 
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deposited c. 905; apart fmm isolated finds, several examples have been recovered from the 
Saxon mo(mter>' at Whitby, Yorks,’ It has been suggested, in view of the occurrence of eccle¬ 
siastical loot in the hoards and of the presence of these tags on a monastic site, that they formed 



Fig, jo. Omamental metalwork ({). 


the ends of silk ribbons 
of a leather strap; their 
this interpretation. 


, used as book-markers, rather than part of the costume, such as the end 
occurrence at the ecclesiastical centre of York is quite in agreement with 

' ArchttMlegia, [nxxia (1943), 55, fig- * 
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Fkj. II. BnmKc pini (1). 
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in three instances (i, a, 4) the central dot is petforated through the full thickness of the 
metal. Examples with head of globular or faceted form have a slight moulding or collar at the 
base of this projection and the stem is sometimes (5, 9) shouldered towards the point;' in 
one instance (61 the stem becomes square in section at the extremitv and is there bent slightlv 
outwards. 

A number of bronze pins of types current in Ireland during the Early Christian period have 
been found in A'ork. Tfu’ce are of ring-headed form the longest (fig. n. from site of Coach 
and Horses Inn. Nessgate) has a confined engraved design on one side of the faceted head and 
a series of ciretdar depressions on the other, while the lower part of the stem is flattened and 
ornamented with an incised step-pattern on both faces. The second (bg. i i. 14) is similar, the 
head, wbicb is separated from the stem by a cable-moulded collar, bearing an incoherent en¬ 
graved design on both faces; the third pin (from Clifford Street, much corroded and not illus¬ 
trated) has the head ornamented by circular depressions. Three pins with lozenge-shaped h^ds^ 
arc prescr^'cd, one (fig. 11. 15) having projections at each extremity of the head, w^ich is outlined 
by a cabled ornament formed by a double row of opposed, oblique incisions, 'rhere is also a 
single pin (fig. 11.16) in w’hich the head is omamented with disc-bke projections at top and sides; 
one face is flattened, bearing a central depression set within a deeply engraved circle, the back of 
the head is ‘brambled* and the head is separated from the stem hy a notched collar.-* A close 
connexion between the Viking Kingdoms of Dublin and York is well attested historically^ and 
the presence of Irish-type pins at York may reasonably be regarded as evidence for intercourse 
between these Viking cities. 

’rhree circular brooches, attached by means of a hinged pin and catchplatc, may be related to 
the period under review,'. The largest (fig. 10, 8 from Parliament Street) isof c^t pewter, orna¬ 
mented W'ith a rosette pattern radiating from a central boss and incorporating similar busses in the 
design. This brooch has been mentioned in a discussion of the adoption of tlie rosette motif 
from native Anglo-Saxon work* and the design is clearly related to that on a silver brooch from 
Beeston Tor, Staffs,, associated with a coin hoard of r. 871? or that on an cngra’t’cd silver disc- 
brooch found at Sutton, Isle of Ely, associated w'ith coma of AVilliam L* 1 he second brooch 
(fig. 10. 7) of petvtcr is of poorer quality and bears a rough cruciform design of lines and pellets.^ 
The thiro brooch (fig, to. 9) is of silver, omamented w'ith an animal in the Anglo-Scandinavian 
Jcllinge-stvle of the tenth century, set within a double border of pellets and enclosed by a cable 
moulding.’ \VKilst this object bears the dear imprint of a Scandinavian art-style, the beaded 
border is perhaps a borrowing from circular brooches of the late Saxon period in England. 

The object of lead (fig. to. 10) is apparently unique in this county-. It has a cruciform body and 
bears a simple interlace in false-relief, with a fan-shaped projection, showing crude zoomorphic 


^ This shoulder occurs on n bronze pin from the late 
Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Shudy Cambs., Cambi. 

Anrtq^ Soc. {Qu^(q nu. 5, fig. 4^ 

'riie incidence of hipped pins on Dark Age sites in Great 
Hrjtfitin has recently been discussed by Mr* R. U. K. 
Slcveuiion, Proc. PrehhL SoCu xxi (1955). 

^ Ixxii, pi. kiv, fig- 2. Pins of ring- 

headed type occur in Ireland, e.g. at Dsdliiiderry Craonog* 
no* 1 (tenth centaty; Proe, Royal Irish Acadar^\ xtiii 
(1936)1 C.g) and no. 2 (z* eighth century; ibid, jdvii 
(i94^]p C- 0 atid, not clfiftdy dated, at Lagore Cnmtirig, 
(kte seventh to tenth centuriesi ibid, hii (^950)* C. i). 

* Anhatologia, kxii. S5, ph xiii, fig. 4, qrii^ 

* Ihid. 85^ pL xiii, fig, 4^ 6-8. 

^ [Sir] Thomas Kcndriekk A Jliitoty of the lykings 
{1930), p. 250, Nuntismatic erideocc for traffic in the 
early tenth ceniur)^ ri summarized in Arckaeologua^ 
xxTfi(i955), 171. 


* i:. Lccde^ £W(v Art ond Archaeology 

(1936). p. 11. 

^ Antiq.y. V (1925). 136, fig* J. 

■ D.AJI. pp. 193-8. 

^ For a very similar pe\ner hro&ch from Nottingham 
see TVonjr. Thoratem Soc. (Excavation Section), 1938/pi.xi, 
Another pcAVter brooch of this same general type^ from 
York, is now in the British Muaeum, Proc. Soc, Antiq. 
Tendon, XJtii. 66, ph opp^ p. 63, 3, A ailver btooch ^^^th a 
[xntniL design derived froni a Romm coin of VaJentinLan 
enclosed tAlthin a border of concentric lines and pcMtts 
ii; frontiap. t4)H now in ihe Y'orkshire 
Museum p is t^ithout pmvEinancc but no doubt was found 
in the city. It is of the same type ax a more imposing 
speciinen, with centre appareniiy copied from a coin of 
Edgar (959-75)# frorn <^nterburyf Proc. Soc, Antiq* 
Lundojt, all, zio. 


So 
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iiLdii^tion& the top; the reverse is fiat and plain. This object is clearly copied from a tj'pe of 
crucifom Mndant with stylized bird-head terminai which occurs, usually of silver and more 
lyely of gold, in several Viking and early medieval hoards, chiefly in Deninark and Gotland but 
a so, either m hoards or singly, m Sweden, Poland, north Gemiiiy, Russia, and Iceland. 'I’his 
<^ass of pendant has been discussed m co nnexion with the well-known gold hoard from Hiddensee, 
’ enburgJ and more recently in a survey of the Danish hoards the associated coin evidence 

indicates a wide range of date, the earliest example occurring in a hoard deposited c. 960, the 
latest m a hoard of e. 1090. Examples, other than in gold or silver, seem to be lacking but a 
broiue object, somewl^t similar to the York piece and like it not prepared for suspension, is 
known from the Trelleborg, Denmark.^ * 

^ objects from York which may be mentioned, including a lead cross 

(hg. 10. 0 from Lhfford Street) perforated for suspension and impressed on one facew'ith the 
obver^ and reverse of a snea of Osberht of Northumbria {847-67). The small bronze mount 
(ng. to. ii),^ornamented by a Simple mterlace, drawn out and bent over to form a hook at the 
bottom and having (ongmally three) perforations for attachment at the upper edge, is a ri pe 
re^Qized on late Saxon sites/ and the fra^ent of cast bronze interlace with finely beaded 
border (fig to. 13) is likewise late Saxon m character, A bronze roundel (fig. 10. izX the upper 

^ engraved design evidently based on a Viking copy of a c^of 
.Ethelred If, is apparently intended for a weight, probably equivalent to an ounce. Two objects 

tvristid wiS drawn\‘^^^ gold ring (fig, 10, 14 from Hungate) comprising^thin 

S W drawn together beaten flat at the extremities and p^ of an ornam^tal bronze 

about^b-v in in lenur^^ 14 oppergate Group A deposit). The binding when complete was 
about b 710. m length and plano-convex m section save at the slightly splaying ends, which were 

bent round and flattened; rt w^ secured by small iron rii.'ets along the iSigthm groups of two or 
recuin'^ed portion being attoched by a single rivet, the hole for w^hich rSnains, At each 
end were ammd-masks, one of which remams, with ears and dimple^evcs, below which on either 
side ^ ^o clawdike projections ornamented with ring and dot. A small bronze mountine 
possibly from \ork, has been described by Mr, ]. D. Cowan,^^ mounting, 

BONE AND WOOD 

nf amo^t of mat^erial of the period from York is of bone and the wet situation 

do?of ■'f * P-^fv-au'on of a number of wooden object! The uSS 

ion of such organic m^enal is an especially common feature of Dark Age seltlemeni sites and 
accordingly the city finds are presented in some detail. ^ scinemeni sites anti 

Bone Pifu, Bodkim, and StyH 

b t?b"Th“iJVT 

^ "f “ 

(Inv. “ <»<= Cystic N«™ich 

' P-Paulsen.'DcrGoJdadiati van HfddensKVMaflBiu 

(1934), pp. Sa-115. 

Skattefund*. Aa^l^ger for 
^orduk Oldi^tbghed og Hiitcrie (1944J1 p. r, for Ii« 
of ^own examples with dale af deposit of hoards in 
which contained. The Tolatmp brmd, containing four 
^plcte Of fragmcDtary examples, ie illustrated, fie. q 
For futther details of the Gotland pendants see M, Stdn- 
berge r, z?/f SchatirfuBdr Gollandt der Wduagerseil, ii f Lun d, 

1947)* 


^ Norlund (194II), 129, Tav. xxv. 5. 

'A Cemetery at Shudv Camps, 
amhs.. in Cowii. Sm. [Quurio Publicniilmr). Nfs., 
Si bg. I. L. z; Whitby, Archtumlogta, Ixxjqk (104.1), fio, 
E- ta- Jo; also [unpublished) Thetford and Southimptofi. 
A simdar mount m silver, from Birka, Arbman (1041), Taf. 
99. 4, IS r^gnized as English worL 

ideDdfiestioti has becji suggested by Mr. P. A', 
Dept, of Coma and Medals. Bridah Muactim. 

Book of the Vikttig Soetety, e (1935}, ‘“4* 
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Fig. 12. 2. This object is of rectangulsir section and bevelled at one end to form a 

pomti now broken off; it is prohabiy a. bodkin or pricker- It is pierced at the extremity and the 



Fig* la. Bom pins and bodkina (|J, 


enclosing moulding, cut on one face only, was e’vndently added to enhance the likeness of a 
beast-head. T'he back is enriched with a carefully executed incised design. Above the perfora- 
vou xevti. M 
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Ha 

don are two confronted scroUs, with pear-shaped terminals which enclose a pair of pellets 
Along the length, separated from the scrolls by an obliquely incised panel, are three mrallei 
^OOTes; the central groove stops short of the transverse panel and springing, fcathcr-like, from it 
are rows of opposed oblique strokes. Found under the Coach and Horses Inn. XessEate. 

I'lg. 13 3, Large pneker. The natural projection of the bone has been adapted as a field for 
^rvmg and mmmed away to produce an animal-head terrainal. It represents a beast mth broad 

t^vo mcjsions indicating the nostrils and large, flat triangular-shaped cars, 
a croK on the upper surface. The eyes are indicated by oval grooves from svhich a 
line LS draum towards the nostrils, to emphasize the sides of the snout. The base of the head is 

t ig. 12-Bodkm wiih slightly curved stem of ova] section. The head is pierced through the 

hone and engraved with the eyes andopen jaws of a beast; it is separated 
encircling grooves containing opposed, oblique strokes. From Clifford 

Pins and bodkins with zoomorohic terminals are not uncommon during late Vikin? tinu^i in 
S^dinpia and are frequently found in the early medieval periods Animal -headed bone nins 
have also recently been publislied from Jarlshof. Shetland.J ^ 

uncertain use. possibly a bodkin. I'hc head is trimmed to a narrow 
the junction wnth the oval stem. The upper part of the stem 
IS ornamented by b^ds of incised cross-hatching and rough interlace, and cross-hatching is hkF 

blunted back of the head. From Clifford Street. ^ 
Ktmarkably similar objects are known from Scandinavian sites e g Tn'IIehnro 
(lat, tend, to e^]y ckvonth oonttuy) and fmm Lund, Swe!Sn? preSLbW S fuToT th^ 

thlTdl The Uvofold division of wedge-shaped bead and oval at™ suieats 

that these objects were designed for ispeciaibied use ^ 

Fig. la 6 St^yliform pin, or stylus, carved in the round to represent a stylized dragon from 
th^aw s protrude a short rectangular tongue forming an eraser. From ClifforSPstreet 

\ ork piece, to that of a stydus. My attention has since been draw^i bv S G C n 1 . 
bone spoon from Chichester, now in Worthing Museum ffie? t r ™ ^ i 5 ‘' u iL" ^ 

is held in the open jaw^ of a wmged beast The defjiil' F tK^ r? * ^hich the spatulate bowl 

amall winga n.S.ly\vnrk«i » ^ “’•= 

fig. ID. “ 7 “ 9 - >. P'- 

* J. R. C, Hamilton, Excavatum oi JweWxof, Shttimd * Ihid. ^ 
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Attention may here conveniently be drawn to a small bronze object from Lund, Sweden 
(fig, 13), in the form of a stylized winged dragon,^ which provides a close parallel to the treatment, 

if not the function, of the York stylus. The tail of the beast __ ^ ^ 

forms a point and the jaw's appear as if held apart by a sm^ • 

bar of round section. The neck is arched, engraved with • 

fine lines to indicate featlieriag, and the forelegs, partially object fmm Lund, 

covered by the wings, are held away front the body and I5weden{i). 

only brought into contact at the throat. This object had no 

associations but is presumably no earlier than the eleventh century and, on the English evidence, 
would seem unlikely to be much later. 

Fig, IZ, 7-<>. These three pins all have faceted heads, the principal faces enriched with a 
cetit^, circular depression, in two instances enclosed within an incised lozenge. Nos. 7, g from 
Clifford Street; no. 8 from Goodramgate. 

Fig. 12. 10. Pin with fiat, tapering perforated head. The ornament of the head is carefully 
executed, consisting of a triaogular panel the apex of wliich, below’ the perforation, is fill^ by a 
step-pattern; above is foliage and a spiral scroll, the interstices filled with pellets. From Clifford 
Street. 

Fig, 12. II. Closely similar pin, possibly forming a pair with no. ro, the ornament of the head 
differing only in detail. From Clifford Street. 

The ornament of these pins can perhaps be matched on the eleventh-centu^ hammerhead 
cross at Middlesmoor, Yorks,^ where a spiral and debased sort of foUa^ afmear in combination; 
it is possible, how-ever, that the arrangement of triple leaves on one side of a stalk, surmounted 
by a single upstanding leaf, owes something to late Saxon plant-forms as seen, for example, on 
the mounts of the Abingdon ('Wallingford’) sword or on the Stodtholm disc-brooch.^ 

Pins of this type, with triangular head, may have serv’ed a dual puipose, possibly functioning 
as styli* and appear as a recognizable tj'pe during Viking and early mt^eval times. Examples with 
tapering, perforated head arc* knowm from London,* decorated with incised ornament of^the 
eleventh'Ccnturv tiingerike stvle and on one of two simple examples of this ‘^’pc from \ork 
(fig, 14, 1,2) is scratched a pair of the long, narrow' leaves w'ith curled rip, radiating from a com¬ 
mon centre, typical of this Anglo-Scandinavian ornament. Such pins are found in Scandinavia,* 
the earlier examples sometimes with similar Ringerike-style ornament, and although not closely 
dated do not appear to outlast the thirteenth century’. Of the rather similar paddle-shaped pins 
(fig. 14. 3^5), an c.\ample with ornamented head, probably late tenth to early eleventh century* in 
date, occurs from London.' 

ty'pc of pin with perforated, tapering head with cross-piece at the ba^ (fig. 14.6) may possibly 
be derived from a form of late Saxon stvliform pin represented at WTiitby® and bone pins w'lth 
cruciform termination are hnow'u from the Viking settlement at Jarlshof, Shetland.* Such pins 
are welt represented in Scandinavia during the early medieval period,sometimes unperforated 
and seemingly adapted as stvii, and elaborate versions of the same form, as at York (fig. 14. 7) are 
likewise common.'' 'I'hey appear, generally, to belong to the eleventh and twelfth centuries, hut 

Lund (Inv. No. KM pins arc published from Stj^una, Ada Arfhaeolagkd^ i 


* Li the Kulturen Museums 

35575+80CJ. [ am indebted to Mr. iJlomqvist ^^ 5 r 

permissiiGt] to draw imd illuilrate thifi nbjccu 

* W* G. Nanhumhiuin Crosm fl/ the fire- 

Nfirman Age (1937), p- 91, 

* Conveniently iilustrated by Brtice-Mitford* D.AM* 
pL xxi It; %xxi A* 

^ Cf. bmnxc Atyli with unperforated triLinjruiar heads of 
tate i^axon dale from Whitby Abbey, Yorks, Archaeotitgi^f 

tixxix (i94j). 64. % 15- Sp 4 - 7 - „ . . 

^ WTiccIcr (1937). 49. ^7- M V/iueaiif Anglo- 

Sujeon Guide, 113^ fig. 140^ . 

* Grieg (1933)^ Swedon^ similar 


(1930), io 3 - 9 p fig. 12 and there are a number, uupub- 
llshcd^ from Limd in tlie Unlversiteis Hiatoriaka and 
Kulturen 

^ Wheeler (1927}^ p. 50* fig. aS, 3. 

* Afcfuseohgia, hopti\ {1943). 641 %■ ^5 3 - 
^ Prtic. Soe* Scofhnd, Ixix (1934-5), 22. 

3 - 5 ^ 

Gneg (1933). Hit fig 

Sigiuna Fornhem: (Sigtuxta, 

Dthcr examples, unpubliahed, from Lund. (L^mversitets 
HL&toriBka Musmm.} 





Fig. 14. Boot «c. ( 4 ), 

v^' a~f^' ^~*4< froni Cliflord Street. 

iNoft, ID, Wi fmra Copp<!i](fatc. 

Ntw. 7, lij *7, ffum Nes^te, 

Nos, a, 25, ag from Pavement, 
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their later history is uncertain. A somewhat similar pin from York (fig, 14. 8), in which the arms 
of the head are less clearly defined, has parallels from the Viking site at Hedeby.* Also common is 
a series of pins with roughly squared, perforated head, usually elaborated by a number of lateral 
incisions (hg, 14, 9-tt). 'l^esc again appear in Scandinavia on sites of the Viking Age^ and 
certainly continue into the early medieval period.* 

Comment on the bulk of the remaining pins (fig. 14) would be superfluous as they arc for the 
most part devoid of distinctive features/ With few' exceptions (p, S4, bottom; no. 16 is from 
the Coppetgate Group A deposit), they all rvere found in tne Clifford Street excavation and may 
be attributed to an elcventh-centun’ date, as the more determinable material from the same source 
suggests. Pins manufactured from pig fi^bulae (nos. ly-aj), the head sometimes rounded, are 
extremely common, as indeed they are from Early Iron times onwards* and are only men^ 
tioned here as the leading form at Clifford Street. In a few examples (nos. jy, 38) the broad 
end is trimmed to a square edge, possibly for use as a stylus. The long bodkin (pi. xvi, 7 from 
Clifford Street) with rounded perforated head and broad collar, has numerous parallels from 
Scandinavian Viking sites where they appear possibly in imitation of similar collared ptns in 
bronze/ 

Large prickers or bodkins are numerous at Clifford Street and elsewhere (ph xvi, 1-5, 8, 9) 
and art sometimes simplv ornamented by incision. A number of small bone points (pi. xvf, 
to-14), with squared or rounded head having one face worn smooth through use, may have served 
as smoothers or burnishers; the worn face is usually hollowed or bevelled towards the top edge, 
the reverse face exhibiting little sign of use. 


Wooiien Spoons 

'(’wo wooden spoons were found at Clifford Street. The first (fig, 13. 1) has a hollow, keeled 
howl, the end of which is now much frayed, with flat, ribbon handle, shouldered above the bowl 
and widening towards the head, where it terminates in a projecting, fan-shaped tongue. The 
Upper surface of the handle is ornamented with an incised step-pa item, the alternate units 
shaded, and two runes are cut in one of the blank panels. The second spoon (fig. 15* 2) has a 
rather flat, narrow bowl, much distorted and now set angularly to the flat ribbon handle. I'he 
handle is shouldered above the bowl and at the head, bearing on the upper surface an engraved 
three-strand angular plait, edged by alternately shaded chevrons, and terminating in an inter¬ 
lace knot. 

In this country' these X\\o spoons stand alone and bear no resemblance to the few' known bone 
spoons of early medie\’al date.^ Iti Scandinav'ia spoons of bone, horn, and wood are common and 
occur during the Viking Age* with round or oval bowl, separated from the handle, which is 
proportionally shorter than in the York examples, by a shoulder or other more elaborate mould¬ 
ing. The hatidle may be plain or ornamented with interlace, which Hometimes extends over the 
bowl, 'Fhe same form appears in the early medieval period,® usu^ly with pure geometric inter¬ 
lace which may betray early Romanesque elements.'*’ A later series, with oval bowl and shorter 
handle, may reflect the form of contemporary metal spoons.'* 


' J^uziltuhii 1J4, Abb. 70 /h A pm oF this t>pc, 

with Tnultiplc pcriorationi^ ihitjugh ihe head, occuib at 
Thttford coJlcctiDD). 

^ e.g. from the lowri site of Birkii (unpuhli&hiscl+ Sad LM, 
Stcickholni). CL J^nkuhri {1943)1 p. 134^ 70 f- 

^ At Lund (unpublished; L'nivcFBitets Histurishsi And 
Kullttrcn muAcums)^ 

* For pins of known V'iking date in Brituin, natc them 
found with the Cuerdiak jf* sxi (i 940 t ^ 

fig. OrhctB arc published fium Frcswsck, Caifhfnsss 
Soc, Antrq, Scotiand^ \xxn\ pL xlviit), and fffim 

Jarlahof, Shetland (llatnilton (1956)1 


’ See H* O’NC HcnckcLn^ X'jthcrajmm^un^ So^. 
Antiq, Irfimd (extra volume, 193&). 

* Arbman (1943), Taf. 170. S. 

^ Catakjgu^ (London IVIu^uin CAiuhigiftfi; 

HQ. 7, 1940)1 1^71 pi. 3 CXV. 

* Aii'Jiuan {1943)^ 'rof. 151; a sittiilar series h present 

horn the town &ite at Birka (ufipublit^hed; S.H.M. Stock¬ 
holm). See aJao Brrgfrt^ Mmntms Arbfik p. to, 

%. 4. 

" Floderm ( 1941 )^ 99 ^ right of fig, 

Arehiifttlogira^ i (1930)^ 109, 

’• Grieg [1933). los, fig, ss- 
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Fig. 15. SpooDs of wood from York (1. *. aqd of banc from Chkhcster {3, 


Wooden Casfiet wi/h Bone Mounts 

The froginents of an oak casket, covered with plain and ornamented bone strips, retained in 
^ition by fkt-headed iron pins, about 0-35 in. long, driven in flush with the surface (pi. xvn) was 
found in the Coppergate Group A deposit. The engraved ornament consists for the most part of 
simple, cornpass~drawn, single or ^concentric circles, sometimes with open centre hut a more 
elaborate openwork, set within an incised pointed-oval border, b backed by thin pieces of sheet 
bronze, evidently gilded on the upper surface, which when new would have served to emphasize 
this feature of the design. ^ 

Openwork ornament can he seen on continental ivoij reliquaries, such as those from the abbey 
church, Werden, and St. Gereon, Koln, dated respectively to the eighth or ninth, and lenth cen¬ 
turies,* On many Irish shrines, moreover, openwork ornament Is frequently found; these 
shrines, of wood or bronze, are sometimes covered w'iih openwork plates which are silvered or 
gilded to contrast with the hacking material,^ the openwork being usually purely geometrical in 
form. Shrines on which such openwork ornament appears were made, m the mam during the 
eleventh to twelfth centunes* hut similar ornament still appears as late as the fifteenth century - it 
is possible that openwork was used on shrines prior to the eleventh century* hut the fact that 


^ GaLdschmidt^ Dit Ef/atbnmkul/tittreTi, ii^ TflJ. 
liv-M. 

^ Sec H. S. Crawford^ Jh H&vaJ Soc. Antiq, /rriand^ 

hii (> 9 * 3 )* 77 . *• 

^ c.g. shrine of the Stowe .Minat, An in 

/litfl'ffl/ /rWfWtJ f«l. A. Mfthr, Dublin, 193 a), 154, pte, 66, 


67: ■hritic-of St. Calufnha’«Puker,f%(i/. p, |rr pL itj: 

of St. mriti*. Bell. MJ. p. ,56, p|. .hrinc of 
Uunina a Goapda, lAirf. p. 163, pj. 

J Possibly on shrine of Si. Mogue, iMJ. p. 152. pJ. 62; 
shone of St. MokiseV Gospels. fftiVf, p, 119. p|. 
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these shrines have frequenUv been subjected to alteration and repair makes difficult the dating 
of original elements. . 

Sheet bronze used as a backing to openwork ornament occurs on a number of bone combs in 
England^ and during the early medieval period in Scandinavia,- and it has been suggested that, 
despite their rarity in this country, the Scandinavian examples should be regarded as importa¬ 
tions from England.-' On the other hand, whereas combs of this type arc apparently lacking in 
Scandinavia during \'iking times, the openwork technique is to be found on a group of knife 
scabbards of this ^te< and it is possible that it was from this wurce that the combs derived their 
characteristic decorative feature in the eleventh century. While no close dating for the combs at 
present is possible, it seems generally agreed that they do not appear later than the beginmng 
of the thirteenth century. 


Combs and Comb~cases 

Bone combs are notoriously difficult to date, for conservarism in design has resulted in 
basic forms enjoying a protracted popularity from Roman times to the middle ages. The double 
(two-aided) comb, for example, is a late Roman type which continued in the Saxon period both 
earlv and late; in face of the Viking single-edged long comb its popularity may have w'aned but 
it returned to favour in post-Conquest times and in one form or other remained the typical comb 
of the middle ages. The single-edged comb, frequent enough in pagan Saxon contexts, is the 
leading form of the Viking Age and although continuing in later use, appears to be largely re¬ 
placed by the developed double comb after the twelfth century. 

The tvpical Viking single comb has a straight bow, usually ornamented, with convex outline to 
the upper edge. Especially characteristic is an arrangement of carefully executed nng-and-dot 
ornament, often in the form of a recumbent S or hgure-of-eigbt, sometimes combined iiMth 
vertical incisions, but it is of rare occurrence in the British Isles.» Interlace ornament is fre¬ 
quently found on the finer combs, usually confined to a narrow' panel at the centre of the bow, 
sometimes with wedge-shaped, medial panels of similar ornament on either side the outline 
of the bow is emphasized by a groove; some combs hax'e everted terminals w'hich when treated 
zoomorphicallv are nearly alvrays confined to combs w’ith this pattern airan^ment (ng. 16. 1 
from Clifford’Street), ihdsed designs of purely geoinetnc^ f^res, cross hatching, shaded 
triangles, and the like, are extremely common on Viking combs but seem to be of little use for 
datii^ purpose.s. The later development of combs, either single or double, has not been studied 

in this country, where datable material is scanty.^ ...t. .. 1 

A number 6f combs w hich mav be dated w'ith some confidence to the late tenth to eleventh 
centuries were found in Clifford Street (fig. 16, pi. xviii, 4) other single combs have been re¬ 
covered from unrecorded sites in the city (pL xviii. 1-3. 5 -lititer, no, a is w'ith 

three T-shaped openings on both faces of the bow, which originally wwld probably have been 
backed by tW sheets ofgiJt bronze^ and no. 9 is pan of a single comb which has been broken and 

trimmed for re-use. 


' c.g. Ixjfidon Loiulont i. 164, fig. Nonli- 

ampton {IVoCh Soc. Anuq. London f xviL 167)* ^ open¬ 
work comb of bronze oceuTS Wbiiby, ix (i 93^)^ 


^*'BlDintjvist(ig42). pp. 143-8: Flodeni* (i^p. P- 8^: 
!« also Situne An, Farnhrm Arsbok (I 944 J> 

pp. 15-17; Grieg (1933)^ PP‘ ” 3 " 

Copcnhdgrrip utipiibliahed examples. 

» Grieg (1933), p. 224. 

'• .4rbman (1943), laf. iSa. &. 

* ATbman (1943J, Tif. 160. It occurs 
VJi. ii, figs. 42. 44. 


Niuoiultnuscct, 


tn Scotland, 


* For Sweden, however, there is Blomqviat’s study, 
based on the extensive series fiutn Lund. Blaniqvisi 
(1942), and in Norway, Grieg's crEattticntof the finds (rotii 
Bergen and Oslo. Grieg (1933)' 

r This technique baa been mentioned above, notes i, 4 . 
and ia oioady confined to combs of diatinctive form, 
Blomqvist 09 + 3 )* ^ 7 * 3 “' applied 

to single combs of norttml type and an exact parallel to 
the York example ia publiahcd from Lund, fWd. fig, 5. 
Such ornamentaJ trcatmeni is also occaaionoily found an 
double combs, ibtd. figs. 54 * ^ 5 - 
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Fic, t6. Bone combs from Clifford Strtict ( J), 


In Sc^dmavia the double comb is ^ rare occurrence during Viking times' and is not well 

wf bir^examples onlv 
Tb?^ff one from Clifford Street (% 17. 3) and two from unrecorded sites (pi. xvnf, 
10,11). The Clifford htreet fragment, togetherwith no. 11, bears chevron ornament, economically 

' 1 have noted only tw o examples in the large series from the town site at Birks (unpublished, S.H.M, Stockholm). 




















































































































PLAtE XVII 



Fmgmcm of oak casfcei with hone mounis from Copper^tc 

Phota. M. B. Coahton 














Plati XVIII 



Hone comba 
P/w/o, Mi Cookion 
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rendered by V-notching of a plain band, whieli, although not closely datable, occurs on combs 
of the Viking period from Scandinavia and is sometimes found on the handled combs described 
below. 

Two unusual combs from York {pi. XVHI. y, 8)* may be described as normal single combs pro¬ 
vided with a subsidiary set of finer teeth tvhich extend for only part of the length of the back. 



Fic. If. Boat enmba (J). 


Combs of this type arc rare' and in Britain may most likely be attributed to an early medieval 

“ Finallv, mention must be made of a type of handled comb, with teeth on one side only which 
is knowri sporadicallv from England, the Rhineland, the North Sea coi^t of HoUand. and 
dinavia, and which is possiblv of Frisian origin or at least owes its distnbutmn to Frisian trading 


' An example is published fram the late Viimg settle- Zcmrahni^m asu Maim. * 3 ^ 

tnem at FresSick, Caithness. Proc. Sac. Antiq. Scathmd. Mai^. iw)* P- 7 *^ Abb. 155, fur an earber ittslaace ef a 

Ixxiii (1938^), 96, pi. xlvii. 3, , , ^ 

* See, however, G, Bckrena (Komiech- 
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activities. In Scandiim\aa., these combs are infrequejillv found, either in \ iking' cir early 
medieval- contexts, and were perhaps derived, in the first instance, from trade conneKions, via 
liedeby, with Dorestad, where such combs are more co'mmon,^ Similarly, trade with Dorestad 
or succeeding emporia* w'as possibly responsible for the initial appearance of these combs in 
England where, apart from York, the type is widely distributed,* w’hile a single example has been 
recognized in Ireland.'' Two bandied combs occur in York (fig. 17. i, 2, the latter from Pavement), 
The first has a sobd handle, slotted to receive the teeth and is oniamented with bands of chevron 
and engraved lines; in the second, the separate side pieces are continued to form the handle and 
held together by iron rivets, the butt moulded and the sides engraved with a panel decoration of 
vertical incisions. 

The single-edged comb was sometimes carried in a case, provided with hvo perforations, one 
for suspension of the case from the person, the other corresponding to a hole in the end-plate 
of the comb itself, which could thus be secured in position by means of a peg.^ The normal 
Viking comb-case is composed of tivo strips of bone on each side, held together by end-plates of 
little or no projection; the back is of convex outline, corresponding to the back of the comb when 
placed in the case.® The type persists into the eleventh to tiveltth centuries, at least, and two 


examples from York arc figured (pL xix, 


£DG^ OF 


Oiiiiiiiiiiiiifl- 


Fig, 18. Hunk inscription on bone comb case (|), 

examples from York are illustrated (pi. xix, 2—7), 


1,8; the latter bears on the back edge an incomplete 
runic inscription, fig, 18). In the later comb- 
cases, the sides are frequently formed of single 
strips of bone, secured by end-plates often of 
bold projection and sometimes with elaborately 
carv^ extreniities,^' but the shape has con¬ 
siderable variation. A number of these later 


Miscellaneous Bontuorh 

This section includes a variety of objects, some of imcertain use, which will demonstrate the 
w ide range of bonework from the city.'® 


' Far jui example from ihc un^n site at Birba see H. 

ArbmBxi^ und dm hmolingatht (Stock¬ 

holm, 1^37). aj8t Taf, 7^ 

^ From Lund, Blamqvist (19+2), fig. 10; from fleigien, 

GncE<i 933 K fig- 

^ Midtdttiingm^ M.n. (193,0),^ Abb- 

72. 103. 

* The problem of Tmdt relations betwetn Brimln and 
ihc Continent after the dcstructian of Dotestat in the 
niniTi century w discus^d by G„ C* Dunnings DJtM. 

p. 321 * 

* Uedfard (/Voc StfC. Antig. Lcnd&n, xii. 115); 

Cambqb, NarthumbcrkBii (Brit. Aiusfum Angli^Saxort 
Guidf^ p. loi); CantertiLiry (J, Brctit, CanieTitmy rn ihe 
Oldm 7 'imf (1879), pi. 17. 3); Flaiford Mill, Suffolk 

(Ipsv^^ich Mudcuiti); Great Wakcring, Essex {V.CJl. 
Essex, i. 329); [piiiivich (Ipswich Muecum): Qsylh, 

Essex(Colchcaler MuseumSonthamptufi(unpublifahcd); 
Whitby, York^ahire {^Irchiieoiagia, Ixxxix {1943), 70^ 
fig, ZO4 i); Iniondori (r.C.//. Liyndm^ i. 1^4); several 
examples from River Thames (Whrdeft LfAfidon unJ ike 
Saxi^ns (London Museum Catalogues: No, 6, 1935), t^a, 
fig. 30; Prar, i’ac. Antiq, Lfindm, Lv. 1S8; vj. 458* Reading 
Museum (unpubHshedL comb without exact provcnsncc, 
AshmoLean Museum^ Oxford). 

* H. O'N. Heucken, 'Lagore Crannog\ Proc. Rnyal 


Irish Academyy liii (1950)* C* 1. 1S7, fig. 99. 

^ A complete comb, with case, from York is m the 
British Museuiu^ iv, fig. 62, 

* For examples, Arbman (1943), TaL 163. 1, 3^ 5. 

^ Blomqmt ( 194 ^). a5i +3. 44^ 

Two elaborately ornamented objects of antler, of 
unknown but dearly spedaliaed iiae> have been published 
from York, both with zoomorpliic teiminols and with one 
or two prottudiug points at the smalJcT end. The drat, 
from Hudson Street (now Railway Street), la in the 
Shenteld Museum {rX\//_ York. ii. tofi, fig. 251 the 
length of the object is actually 3 &5 Ln.) and boa both ends 
treated in ]tooni:0'tphic fashion; the second^ probably from 
Ousegate, is m the British Muficuin 99, fig. 64; 

The Meligumy aind niustrated /trcfisrologuS^ a (1904)^ 
27^5) '^he bnxid end only treated as a beast-head. 

An omamenied object^ 3^5 in* long, cloidy resembling 
the Ousegate piece ]m found at Jarlsliof, Shetland 
(Hamilton (1936), dL 149^ pL 2) and like the 

\ ork example has an oblique perforation extending fr^>m 
tbe mnulh to ihmat; a curved pointed object of antler* 4-5 
in. long, from the town siicai liirka (unpublished: S.HhM. 
btodcholrn) h&s a zoomurphic tcmiinal similarly treated- 
An object of moree ivory from Bramham. W. R. Yorks, 
may abci be mentioned hcix^ Yo^ks, ArchaeoL 7, xxxii 
(^ 93 b). 339 - 4 ^^ 





Plate XIX 



Bone comb cases 

CUflord Street. ». +; Coppwgatc. a; Paveracnl, ft 
Piuita. M. B. Cookson 
















Pjj^te XX 



OrnamtrntaJ boncwork 
Phfito, M, Cookaon 
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Trial Piece (pi. XX, t)* Two fine guide lines have been scribed parallel to the namr^ edge of 
the bane* within which k engraved a. friesseqf animals^ partlaliy fUled out by a tangle of interl^e: 
two confronted beasts, drawn to a smaller scale, and further interlacing^ appear below. The 
animals of the frieze are. with one exception, shown crouching or \vilh humped hmd-quarte^, 
with hiick-turneid heads, and conventionalized paws; one beast grasps its tail within its jaws, the 
tail of another terminates in a leaf-bud and a pendant iri-lobed leaf occupies the sjMce bettvecn 
the hind-quarters of two of the animals. I'he animal forms may be compared with those that 
appear in the late Saxon art-sUde sometimes called after Trewniddle (Comw'all), although the 
panelled treatment of the Trewhiddle anti allied finds is absent on the York piece; a date m the 
second half of the ninth century- for the carving on the bone may be suggested.’ 

Pejuiants (he. i Q. 1 -4). These four objects, cut from antler, are oi smular fom and presumably 
of similar purpose. Three are perforated through the broadi^t part; From ^i^e to aid^ with an 



mng 01 a simuar lateral perforatiox. x.„v.- 

an engraved step-pattem on both faces, practically worn away on the reverse, and a wedge-shaped 
panel, filled with fine oblique incisions, on one aide. The two points have crude, barely recogniz- 
ablc zoomorphic terminals and animal masks, with large ears, are cut on tie si es in 
flanking the peHoration, No. i bears on one face a double ^oove, following the outline of the 
object, filled with hatched lines and similar hatching, cmdeTy 

other. Animal masks, paired in one instance, appear on the sides. These objeas arc ^ 11 ^ 
pend^ts without prejudice as to their actual use. Evidence of wear at the perforations suggests 
5 iat ihev were intended for suspension and the decorated e.xamples may uujeed have been worn as 
ornaments. The distinctive shape, however, suggests ^at they may have ^een put to some prac¬ 
tical use at the same time although, in view of the decorative treatment ot the pomts, this is 

“IS;" S,jer,ilwv™t fr»m .mUr (Hr. .9. 5 from Clifford S.rm) .x pro.id,=d wi,h 0 
xmxu"h<xLlfe projection aod eJthoush nnperfomted ix suffiacntly x.mibr to the objects above 

*° BmwSe'’ 7 ). Both are cut from a aitigle picM of boK. in one case with a 

tonSie^icf romtes on a pivot of the same material. The method of amchment to tlie belt 

of the Iwit which was secured in place by a pair of bronze attributed to the 

A bone buckle with interlace ornament on the plate and a bronze tongue, attributed 

tenth century, was found fractured at both ends, were found in 

VX'ibiS“vc~on ewr a pe^-d -cn fou.«i on Viking 

xilcx. eg. « Hjdchy’ and at the 'f ™ ^n. The firat, fractured 

at one end. is plano-convex m Xe -«her. of rectangular 

and has oval P'XdXonc face with bands of chevron ornament betweentransveraeincisions 
TerZ’ 17“^ onre”d"feTirrgc oval perforation md throe small perfomtions in Ime at 

'''!v±n>,,(fig.9..7).Thisobjc«^^^^^ 

lTerg"nTaJf*Vn^"^^^^ - similariy treated; the e,« are represented by 

ih'; ■ I'S-<-?: .1'-. tv. 
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perforations set within incised circles and a third perforation is pierced through the bridge-of the 
nose. 



Fiu. 19, Miscelknficiuft boucwoil 


Other small tweets from Clifford Street (fig. ig). 
with cicpanded ends and central moulding (S, 9). 


Fhese include two hollow lengths of bone 
possibly intended as Imbbina for shuttles 


' Sec Lt.-GcD, Pitt-Rivere. tot Cranbornr Vhtue, U (i 38 «), 173, 









































Plate XXI 



Antkr points 
P/ifjfo. M, B. CoukioH 





VlATE XXII 



Irnplementa of antler and boric 
PfeoJo, M* Coolmn 
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a knife handle with ring-and^dot ornament (la)*, a fragment of bone incised with a simple crass 
{13); two plain finger-rings (14, 15), and a gaming piece, perforated on the underside (16). 
Perforated metacarpal bones of pig (18) often idendned as dress'faateners'and sawn sections of 
antler, perforated through the centre (19) are included, as well as several objects of ander (20-23) 
of unknown purpose but clearly designed for specialized use. 

Antler Points {pi. SXl), axe extremely common in York, not only from Clifford Street 

whence came most of the examples illustrated but also from other sites in the city- They vary 
constderahly in size, many with socketed butt, some with lateral perforation at the butt-end, 
but are alike in having a blunted point, either natural or knife-trimmed. A large number are 
ornamented mostly by means of encircling grooves, the divisions so formed usudly filled by 
diagonal incisions or b"v shallow borings. So far as any one explanation of their use is possible, it 
may be suggested that these points were used as ‘fids’ to open the strands of a rope for splicings 
they were no doubt employed for other purposes. 

With these objects Tnav be included the forked implements of antler show'n on pi. XXli, ^ 
together with the aockete'd point, no. 3, which was evidently desired to accommo^te a handk, 
as the lateral peg-holes suggest. .Ml three examples are from Clifford Street and aU show the 

same simple ornament found on the single points. _ 

Also represented at Clifford Street are a few objects (pi xxii, 4-j) of gouge-like lorm, nor- 
mallv made from the metatarsal bones of ox; they are sometimes hollowed along the length as 
if to'receive a handle, and are trimmed on one side to form a blunt point. Like the antler points, 
these objects are usually ornamented by transverse and diagonal incisions. 


SPTKDLE W'HORLS 

These obiects are commonly found in York and stray examples are usually impo^ible to date 
with any certainty'; the examples figured (fig. 20) are representative of the large number recovered 


O d\ Li 


4D 4^ 


O • • 




10 


o 

IJ 


\f 


41 O « « 

14 15 



«.hnrU Koa ^ and 6 are of potterv, the former of whitish clay with buff 
JurfaS' ahLiotr truc« of bmd» of oddish paint, btrerof huS eoloortd day with ^rcy core. 


surfaces ahoAviDg traces 

from tile Clifford Street excavation. 


,r„m ......- They vanoudy of bone (i-+ . policy (5, ^ 

chalk {7-12). lead (13). atone and jet (17). -nte co^neat type, frequently 

where ™ orehiatoric ind later aites, la made from tfe ,headpf an ox femur. In the c^ of 


mediev.il sites in ScandinaWa: on the other pottery - 

parently of reddish paint. The simll lead whorl is dso a common \ iking form the single 
jet eximriplc is a rare instance of the use of this matenal in the city during the penod. 

* Eiamplca have been found at tite Viiing wtilement ai Fresnvich fAof. 5 «r. A«tiq. kiiii (193S-9). ^> 7 . 

pl. xiviii. 11-T4, where their tuse is dtscussed)* 
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OBJECTS OF JET 

Local sources of jet were occasionally exploited at Whitby during the occupation of the Saxon 
monasterv’ and some of the raw material utilized during Viking times in Scandinavia was probably 
derived from the east Yorkshire deposits.^ 



Fig. 21, Objects of jet {i, 3, i; i, i). 


From an unlocaliaed site in York comes a pendant of jet in the form of a coiled serpent (fig. 
21, 3). Similarly treated pendants of gold, silver, and bronze occur in Norway^ and Sweden-* 
in the Viking Age and a comparable example in jet is considered to be of Norse workmanship, 
fashioned from material imported from England.^ 

A chessman of j^ {fig. 21. t) wiA cleft top and lateral projections was found apparently in 
the same deposit with the bronze pin, fig, 11, rj, and the bane object, fig, tz, 2, under the Coach 
and Florses Inn, Nessgate. Both faces bear six ring-and-dot incisions and there are similar iH' 
clsiom on each -splay of the head, five on one side and three on the other, of which one in each 
case Is larger thii the rest. This piece evidently represents the warder, or castle, of modern 
chess and assumes the conventionalized form adopted by the Arabs for the chariot and horses of 
the ori^oal oriental war-game.* The date of the introduction of ch<ss into this country remains 
uncertain and those chessmen known cannot safely be considered pre-Conquest, despite sugges¬ 
tive indications of an earlier date. A jet chessman similar both in size and shape to the York 
piece was found at Grime's Graves, Norfolk, unfortunately without associations,? It is orna¬ 
mented on both faces w'ith six ring-and-dot incisions, linked by fine grooves, and on each side 
of the deft head are six similar incisions, of which one in both cases, as in the York example, is 
larger than the others, ' 

The only other object of jet from York is an oval peribrated disc from Clifford Street (fig. 21. 
2), the upper surface smoothed, the underside untrimmed and irregular. ^ 

BEADS 

Tt has been suggested that the Clifford Street finds indicated the existence nearbv of artisans* 
workshops, by reason of the numerous unfinished or spoiled objects included with the material 

' Archiui)lt>gia, hxjcb: (!q43). 63, 74, iq. 24. in tkandinavta pcrhiips » early m ihe Miftration Period 

= It. Shetelig, ‘Smykker avjcti noiakc vikinge-funn', B, Ambnoaiani. ‘Ett ^oo-talnfynd frUn Sjmtuna' Forn 
Vtrg^ Muftiifm Arhok (1^44), (1935). 36 J , fig. 3 ;seejil«) B..4lmBren, Broninyrkl^ 

Ibid. fig. 10, 11. oc^t Djuronuiinmik CUpiHala, joceV ol. 2o a 

* Arbraan (1943), Taf. 97. 23, 2q. * ArAuieotogia, IxxtiI (iq23), 70, fie. i 

^ tiheterbg (1944)^ fig- 3 - The coiled snake motif tKCtira ^ In Norwich Caatlc Museuin, 
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recovered in j88z, and it is dear that the manufacture of amber and glass beads was rarried out in 
the vicinit\\ Much unworked amber, together with rough-outs and stoiR and finished beads ot 
this material, as well as glass slag, glass ‘drops’, unperforatf^ or imperfectly pierced and finished 
glass beads in fragmentary condition point to this conclusion. 
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Fia. aa, Ikads of amber (1-31) and ( 3 ^- 3 +)^ f ^ 35 ); gl^ 

smooth^ (36-37) ( 3 >- 34 , h 1-32, 35 - L 36 - 37 . i)- 

/f L 1. J The finished beads are of two forms; type i, ideally of truncated- 

. 4 ffi*fr beads (fig, 22), Inc ' , . variation (1'7), type 2, cvlindricai or disc-shaped of 

pyramid^ shape ^ /g The method of manufacture appears to have been 

v^mg thickness Md X, shape to bore the perforation (during which process 

the same: to cut the raw amber rou^ly to sMpe r 

m^y of the beads Sbeads of W i must have been doneoit a wheel- 

surface to a smooth finish, which m , sliehtlv rounded In the case of beads of type 2, 

The edges „ grooiing secli on 8^11, while the rare barrd-shap^ h^ds, 

’’"Sr bSflypa I ara tao«n during Vikioe rime, in Scandinavia. ».d likennac bead, of 

I Arbm^Ji {,i943)i 
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type 2 in the &amc matcrisii,^ but the wheel-cut grooving of the York examples appears to be 
uncommon.- 

Glass beads (tig. I’hese call for little comment as they are, although great in number, for the 
most part in extremely fragmentary condition. AU seem to be of annui^ form, ranging in dia¬ 
meter from 0-3 to 0'5 in., svilh a single example, 0-9 in. diameter, of larger size; they are pale 
milky-blue, light and dark blue and green in colour. 'I’he only exceptional examples are, one of 
melon shape in pale blue glass, and a portion of a segmented bead with gold-foil inlay (33)( both 
recognized Viking ty'pes in Scandinavia.^ Here also should be included opaque beads sometimes 
described as of gms ‘frit*, in colour mostly white, grey, or brown. They are annular in shape, 
mostly 0‘4-0*6 in. diameter, with a larger size {34) in blue glass with olive-ooloured swirls. *1 he 
only other example worth illustrating (33) is of melon shape, in buff-coloured glass with pale 
blue threads. 

Xlention may now conveniently be made of the single fragment of a Viking Age glass vessel 
from A'ork (fig. 22. 35 from Clifford Street). Professor Holger Arbman has examined the piece 
and has kindly provided the following report: 

'The fragment belongs to a beaker of light greenish glass with side walls about 0-2 cm. thick, 
but of the body there remains only a narrow band on the lower edge. The rim, Z‘2 cm. deep, is 
fused on to the body, it is golden-brown in colour and of the same thickness as the side wall.s of 
the body. The junction between rim and body is to be seen as a constriction extemaHy and as a 
slight bulge on the inside; the edge of the rim'is slightly thickened, The surface is pitted with a 
number of dark spots, due to a glass disease. 

‘ This tt^je of glass may belong either to the CaroHngian, or perhaps the Ottonian, period. The 
technique used, in the fusing-cn of the rim. is knowm from some glasses made in W'eBtern Europe, 
in my opinion in the region of the Moselle and further north, during the ninth and perhaps also 
the tentn centuries, A’erv few' such vessels survive, most of them in Scandinavian graves and it 
is uncertain howto date die continental material. There are only three forms of beaker known to 
have a fused-on rim; Trlchterbecher, the thread-ornamented globular beaker and the small 
egg-shaped beaker with a deep, upstanding, coloured rim. If I have estimated the profile 
correctly, the York fragment most probably belongs to a Trichtcrbecher, cf. Arbman {1943), Taf- 
189, 1 2; Taf. 190-2; even so, it cliffers from other known examples. In these, the rim is alw ays 
of a darker colour, mostly blue, and never as deep as the rim of the A''ork piece. Thb is the case 
with the beakers from Birka, As-Husby, Hedeby and Dorestat. But there is from grave 124 at 
Birka a small fragment, ibid. Taf. 192. 4, of a two-coloured beaker w'ith almost exactly the same 
coloUMg as the fragment from York, a greenish bowl and goldeti-brow'n rim. When 1 published 
this piece I was unable to state the form of the beaker to w'hich it belonged but thought it must 
have been something like the small vessel at Birka, grave 644, ibid. Taf. 189, 4. But there Is the 
difficulty that the side walls arc not so thin, being of the same thickness as the York fragment. 
Thus I think—^but of course I am not quite sure—that the York piece belongs to a Triditer- 
becher and the date 1 can only suggest from the fused-on rim to be the ninth or perhaps the 
tendi century,* 

A number of bun-shaped objects of glass, concave on the underside, frequently burnt and 
Semi-vitrified at the surface, which axe conveniently described as linen-smoothers, have occurred 
fnim York. Apart from isolated finds, several were found at Clifford Street and representative 
examples are shown in section, fig. 22. 36, 37. Although well attested in Viking contexts'* 1 have 

* Ibid. Tsf. 115. i6“i8. Cf. Jaiikuhn (194.3), Abb. 39, by Pmfeasat Arhmjm, wIhj writes: 'Some details, of the 

= I have noted only one insiancc of this, in the material constriction of the ends and centre loi^ very like those 

from the town site at Birka (unpublished: S,H.M. 3 iiock- of our gold foil beads of the 10th century; those of the 
boltPh nth were often thicker and genemlly itiarv tegular. It is, 

* For tiurlmi beads see Arbman (Taf. 120-31 1 “^ however, not possible from this to date the head from Vork 
segmented beads with foil inlay, ibid. Taf. 117. 9, etc, writh any certaintv tn the lolh centurv.' 

The segmented bead from York lus kindly been examined * See Rygh (1885), fig. 44$. 
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s«n an esample from the site of Ries-iuht Abbey, Yorirs.. which b presumably not earlier than 
c. 1128, the dale of foundation. 




Fig. 33. 


Wlictstones and stone nct-ainker (i). 


Y„rk by Mrs. J. E. Morey and Profit K. C. Dunham, 
netf,mmor/>/nV: Roda. Two distinct groups of line giamfd m^oiphic rocks, typ 
mally sedated with regiond distinct lamination in the 

K ‘ Zt fraime®SCt^V- bemg sehistr^e. The 

if roII!PedS angular quarts groins, mainly between 50 and too microns m diameter, 

. An isiibl sarvey of .he omeAl ™ f 

JJiiS.Stf.SnieTi'TdrrplSS.'.S^r^ -^Vor. hV*.. Col. Sw. rois 
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fresh, sharp plates of muscovite and subordinate chlorite and green biotitc in unorientated 
chains round the quartz, and penetrating it. Some magnetite, and in several examples a little 
calcite complete the assemblage of main constituents; minor quantities of tourmaline, zircon, 
epidote, and apatite also occur. 

Hones of this group occur from Goodramgate (nos. i, a), Coppergate (nos. 3,4) and Pavement 
(no. 5), together with two without exact provenance and not illustrated. 

Two hones of similar type, collected by Miss K. M. Kenyon at the Jewry Wall site, Leicester, 
have previously been described. ' These were classed by Mr. G- C, Dunning^with his schist hones, 
from which it is presumed that many of the widespread hones Listed by hnn are of similar tvpe ; 
although these have not, to our knowledge been checked by microscopical examination in every' case. 

In Mr. Dunning’s earlier contribution,^ a suggestidn by Dr. K. P. Oakley was quoted that 
north-west France is a possible source for these nnc-gramed metamorphic rocks. Also quoted 
were the results of a petrugraphical examination by Professor Michel-Levy, who concludes that 
‘there is no evidence against the Armorican origin of the fine-grained mica schists* submitted to 
him. Positive evidence for matching rocks from Brittany was, nevertheless, not produced. A 
search of the rocks from this area in the Foreign Sliced Rock collection of the Geological Survey 
and Museum has failed to produce a matching type, and Dr. W. Campbell Smith who has kindly 
examined the coUecdons of the Bridsh Museum (Natural History) on our behalf for such a type, 
reports that he has been unable to find one among French rocks. Inquiries made in France were 
equally unsuccessful. 

Meanwhile rocks of a similar nature from .Anglesey were noticed among the Geological 
Survey collections, and a more satisfactory match w?as found with material from Scotland 

Among the Dalradian rocks of the Strathspey, Gaick, and Forest of Atholl district of Aberdeen, 
described by G. Barrow, « there occurs a group of fine laminated granulites called by him the 
Honestone or Parallel Banded Group. Barrow states that these rocks were formerly used as 
honestones by farmers and shepherds.* A rock in the Scottish Sliced Rock collecdon from Alltna- 
Broon, .Aberdeenshire fS. 85^3. A and B) closely resembles the granulite of the hones previously 
referred to; although the rock contains a little more blotite (the quantity of this mineral vari^ 
among the hones), and is somewhat iron stained, the resemblance is otherw'ise good. 

3. Metamorpi^sed Silistone. This rock consists of well-sotted, angular quartz grains averaging 
20 microns in diameter. Sharp micaceous minerals penetrate the quartz, and black iron oxide 
granules are scattered throughout the rock. 

Hones of this group occur from Clifford Street (no. 6) and from Coppergate (no. 7). 

The metamorphic grade is similar to that of other fine-grained granulUes. A source in Aber- 
deenshire is again possible as indicated by a specimen from Little Glen Bum, Upper Mochty 
(S. 2807). 

Argiihffous and Siliceous Sediments of Looser Palaeosoic Type 

The second main group of rocks represented among the "hones comprises fine-grained silt- 
stones and greywacke sandstones. Since the hones in this group differ from one another it is 
unlikely that they could be derived from a single working or from a small working area. 

Hones of this group occur from Clifford Street (nos. 8,9), from Goodramgate (no. lo), and from 
Pavement (no. i i), together with one, not illustrated, without precise provenance. 

The rock types in this group are a chloritic silty sandstone (no. 10), an indurated siltstone (no. 
It), a silty mudstone (no. 8), and a phyllite (no, 9), all of which are common among the Low^er 
Palaeozoic rocks of the Southern Uplands of Scotland, the Lake District, and central and nonhern 


‘ K. Ktnyon, Jemy Walt Leietitfr (Soc. Antiq. 
Research Reppre no. xv), 2jo. 

' Pr0C» hL of NJL anJ iSar. ii (682. 

^ 'I’he aid of Dr, A. G, MacGregor of tlte EdEnburgb 
Office of the Ceologicai Sun'ey is gmtcfiiJly adcnowledgcd 
in this connexion, 


* In 'Geology of Upper Strathspey, Gaick and the 
Forest of AfholL Explanation of Shccs 64", Mem, Geol, 
Surv^r^ 2, ^. ij. 

* 'TKc MdLne Gneisses of the East-Central Hi^landy, 
and their po^itioa tn the Highland Scqtieiicc’, G-Bonotv, 
Quari. Joitrn, GeoL Soc. lx (1904), 435. 
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Wales- No* 10, for example, can be matched with specimens from Dumfries (S. 13399 ) 
Wigtown (S* Z2202), and BeTOidi {S. 244oo)» w^bile the specimen not iUustmted is sirmlar to 
a mudstone from Watley Gill, Westmorland (E, 1465). No one of these rocks is a mstmctive 
type and bo a provenance from these particular locaUties is not suggested. Also, Ih^e types 
can be found in the glacial drift of Yorkshire, carried there from sources within the houthero 
Uplands and Lake District. Therefore in view of the diversi^ of t>'pes it Kerns most probable 
that they were picked up locally from the superficial formations (glacial drift or alluviumJ lor 

making into hones- , r *1- 

Sediments af the Miilstone Grit Type. There are two hones made from rocks f^iliar m the 
Millstone Grit formation of West Yorkshire, one (no. iz) frorn Clifford Street and one (no. 13) 
from Pavement. The former can be matched viith a sandstone from the Jlarchup Unt, ^posca 
in an old quarrv at Crag Plantation, north-west of Maddock Stones (E, 32030). -Again it is not 
insisted that this Is the exact source, but there can be little doubt about the general area of dcriva- 

don of this rock. ,. , - ... *k-v,T 

Conclusion. All the hones described have one petrographical feature m cordon, they consist 

of angular, genemilv small grains of quartz set in a softer matrix, which r^y be or micas or clay 
minerals FA’idently experience had long established that such rocks made the most serviceable 
hones. As Mr. Dunning {op. dt) had suggested, there was a trade m metamo^hic schist ^d 
granulite hones, and on petrographical evidence alone the source of these could ha\e 
north-east Scotland. The remaining honestones in this collection could w'eU have been ot local 

origin.' 

Net-sinher. A atone net-sinker was found at Clifford Street (fig. 23. 14). It Lb oWiqueljj per¬ 
forated through the thickness at both ends and is engraved with an interlace, and the beginning ot 

another, on the back. 

POTTERY J., C! 1 

-At the time this study of the York finds was in preparation little pottery' of late Saxon "j* 
medieval character could be recognized from the city. The recent ^cavation 
Ministry of Works on a new post office site m Hungate, however, has now prodded a body of 
Stratified material which should do much to clarify the local potte^ sequence, and nothing really 
useful can he attempted until the results of this work are available. I have, nevertheleis, con¬ 
sidered it worth wWle to include here my original account of the pottery then 
complete as far as possible this description of the city hods presen'cd m the Aorkshire Aluscum 
In ifoing so, I mustacknowledge several profitable discussions concerning the material uith 

^^Fi^'z4.* i^^pper of ci^king-^t, with everted rirn and band of 

abovi tht shoulder. Laminated grey clay with fine-crushed white sheU; buff surface sp^ckkd 
with shell, purple tones outside below neck, black and sooty outside nm. hrom Copper^te. 

Wisis a'^Vcal example of the St. Neots class of pottery^ of pre-Conquest l.ut Je 

present exam'Jie is probably an import of the early Norman 
occur at St. Neots itself (perhaps ninth to tmth century-).^ at Great 

eleventh century) * and at Bedford as well as minor sites in the Beds.-Cambs.-Hunts, repon. 
Roller-stamped patterns in some variety are characteristic of the St. Neots class o po ery an 


' 'ITic Faunal Division of the Milistnne Grit Series of 
Rombalda Moot, J- V. Stephens. VV. Edwards, C. j. 
Stubbkfictd, and G. H. Mitchell, Proc. Yarkt. GmL Soc. 
XXiV (tlJ42), 344- 

- Acknatiifd^emrnt^* The dices used in this mvestisa- 
liGti, muny of‘ them of difficult subjects, were made by 
Mr, G* [L Collins. Slice numbers, in bradtots, prefixed 
by 'E* refer to ihc EngUsh. and tho® prefixed by 'S' to 


the Scottish Sliced Rack Collcrtion of the Geological 

J. G. Hurst's study of rit. Neoia wore has recently 
anpeared. Proc. Ctnnta. ■'Iptfif. i(*c. xlii (i95^)' 

I have, however, retwned my original references allliuugh 
these may now he augmented by Hr. Kursl s paper. 

+ Ibid. Kcriii fi933)* *4^* pk -■ 
i fbid. xjcKV (iq 35 >. ! 0 i. fig. 3 . 7 - 9 . 
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occur on rims or aides of cooking'-pots, bowls, and jugs, typical examples (although of the 
Norman pcnod) occurring at Alstoe Mount, Rutkiid. and at Stamford CastleJ The complete 
\ ork pot (as restored) would be globular in shape with a convex base, as on examples cited above. 

Fig. 24, lA. Complete cooking-pot, wheel-thrown, with thickened, everted rim above a slijjht 
shoulder bqiiat body with flat, rather uneven base. Open-textured grey body containmE 

™ ^ yeUowish-buir, the inside darkened ih use. From 

lork (Sheffield Museum; Inv, No, J. 93.1034). 

In form this vessel approximates to regulL- medieval cooking-pottery of the melfth to thirteenth 
centuries and while the use of crushed shell in the paste suggests survival of earlv pottinn tradi¬ 
tions, It has been shown that the presence of a shell-filled fabric in the thirteenth centuFv else¬ 
where IS not nec^arily to be thus explained.* The pot bears no resemblance, either in form or 
fabric, tcj the little poneiy of ^e twelfth centurv- from Yorkshire with which I am acquainted 
nor, tor that matter, with ves^h m sandy fabric which begin to appear in the following century. 
For aH that, however, a t^velfth-century date for this cooking-pot appears most likely. 

rig. 24, 2, Upper part of a bowl or skillet with socket for a wooden handle. Drab, whitish 
ware, close-textured, and fired very- hard; smooth surface with yellowish tones. The rim is 

Skillets ^so occur in pottery of late Saxon type. Examples, datable probably a centun' or less 
before the Coomicst, are known from Downing Street, Cambridge (deoiratcd with rolle?-stamp- 
mg> and from Bedford (plain). Bowls w-ith flanged rims of th£ sUion are t>mica 7 ofthe T£t 
^ Norman penod; there are many examples from AlSoe Mount and 

St^ford Castle,r ^so socketed skillets from Stamford-* and GJaston, Rutland The drab 

A[ 4 ' M^nt P^iculariy characteristic of this type of pottery m the Leicester- 

nirelf ’ tubular st^et for a wooden handle. Hard, dose-tex- 

Wh' grey wa^e—^ojt stoneware m quality^ yellow-toned at the surface, which is 

sIdUet w“fo™d « ^ > similar 

marked contrast wth those of late Sa-von origin described 
above, the socket projects upwards at an angle above the simple rim, whereas the East Anelian 
examples have shorter .wckets, nearly always level with the flanged rim. These nvo York skiflcts 

de^Rhi^ellS^ an^^J^^aracter with a number of skillets found at several sites in 

Germany, the earliest dating from about the ninth century^ 
and asting without much change, at least in Holland, into the Tenth or eleventh centut?'“thev 

are; thercfore, almost certainly imports from Holland in the Viking Age. ' 

d vessels with strap-handles (certainly multiple in the case of 

thumbed strips on the body (nos. 6, 7 rioin Parliament 

Such vessels have been found in great quantity at Thetford, Norfolk, and appear at NWlch 

and at Siamford Castle (during the Norman period)7 

por^rIcrucfci^ F“ro°rgl ^ 

Rff S' 10 hand with grey, lumpy sjrfacc. From Coppergatc. 


! T- 410. %. 3. 5. 

h. IVI. Jope, Some tiecnt linds of medtevid potterv'. 
Oxfitttrami, vii (lijfS), 73-74. 

^ Amtiq. J, svi (1936), 406. 410. fiifs, 4-6. 

* Itc'd. fig- 6. 14. 

* At HctleKy, U. jackuhn, Hmtkabu (1938), 139, Afb. 


I^orcstad, Oitdkfui. Altiledeel. s.b. xi, fijj, 

* Ibid, N.R. xiii, 34, Taf. iv. 15-56. 

’ Aittiq^J. xvi (1916), 410, fig, 5. g. 

y\nolher Jamp of tht» form fmm Yorit is w Sheffield 

rtitiseum (Inv, rto, J, 9 :^,. 10 S 4 ), 
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Fig. 24. 12-16. Cresset lamps with holiow. pedestal foot. No. iz (from Clifford Street) is of 
coarse dark-buff cla_v» containing crushed shell ; the remainder (no. 13, Goodramgate; no. 14, 



Fig, 24. Pottrrj' {{). 

Pavement; no. 15, Clifford Street; no. 16, Parliament Street) are of hard grey clay with harsh 
surfaces and usudly show signs of burning on the inside of the bo\^ I. 

Both varieties of cresset lamp have been found in large numbers at Thetford, in the eleventh 
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century at Northampton* and Norwich, and in the twelfth century at Leicester;* they persisted 
well into the Middle Ages.* 

Fig. 24. 17. Hand-made; hard reddish-brown clay with uneven, lumpy surface, irregular 
lattice'arrangement of notched lines, e^ddently produced with the teeth of a comb, at one place 
on the outside. This appears to be the bowl of a lamp and was found in Skeldergate, it is said 
together with a St. Peter penny ;* if thus associated, the lamp is perhaps early tenth century in 
dale.® 

Fig 24. 18. Boat-shaped crucible, the rim pinched in at the sides to form a lip for pouring. 
Hard, drab whitish clay, huif-hrown surfaces burnt dark in places, shallow grooves at the greatest 
diameter. Small spots' of thin yellow glaze occur on the outside beneath the lip. Said to have 
been found on Bishophill in 1882 and to have contained ‘some hundreds of silver pennies of 
Edward the Confessor* (but see p. 69), 

A smaller crucible of this form was found at lilt, Mary' Hill, London, w'ith a hoard of coins of 
Edward the Confesaor and William I* and another in a Norman pit at Old Sarum, Wilts,*' 

Fig. 24. 19. Fragment of rim of pitcher with tubular spout, in hne hard buff ware, partially 
covered with thin yellow glaze. From site of Yorkshire Museum (Tempest .Anderson Hall). 

Fig. 24, 20. Fragment of pitcher of similar type, in hard, whitish ware, blue-grey at the surface. 
Patches of thin yellow glaze on outside of neck. The base of the strap-handle terminates in two 
leaf-shaped thumb impressions. 

A type of glazed pitcher, provided with tubular spout set close to the rim and strap handles 
occurs at the late Sa.xon town of Thetford, Norfolk,** but is found in post-Conquest contexts as 
well, as at Stamford Castle’ and Leicester.*®' The York fragments are probably post-Conquest 
in date. 

Fig. 24. 21. Rim fragment, vertical neck and moulded lip. Fine, hard whitish w^are, buff- 
brown inside and on shoulder, grey-toned on outside of neck. From site of Yorkshire Museum 
('I'empest Anderson Hall). 

Insufficient remains to indicate whether this sherd is part of a pitcher, of the type with spout 
and strap handles described above, or of a jar derived from, and contemporary w ith, such pitchers 
as at Leicester.*' 

Loom tueights. A number of clay loom-weights, of both annular and bun-shaped t>'pe, from 
the Castle Yard, may perhaps conveniently be mentioned here.'* 


ADDENDA: RECENT FINDS 

Paiemefit (fig. 25). In 1951 a number of finds which can mostly be referred to the period 
covered by this paper were made during excavations in Pavement, about mjdwav between 
Shambles and Parliament Street, including two pennies of Edgar, alreadv published.” The 
material cannot be regarded as a closed find, however, although a late tenth-centurv date would 
not be inconsistent with the character of some of the objects; apart from the uncertain conditions 
of discover}', two potsherds collected at the same time are unlikely to be earlier than the twelfth 
century. 

I. Irish-iype bronze pin, lacking ring attachment of the head. The main faces of the head 


* Reports^ Ais. ArMlect. Sfitr, 243, pL i, 6—7. 

^ tC Reayon+ Jr^^ry Waii AVlf, (&oc- Antiq. 

Research Report, no, Jcv), 228, fig. 61 - 4^. 

^ Medieval Catalogue fTjsndon Mitaeom Catalogues: 
no. 7 ^ i 94 ^)p 175* %■ 54 - 

■ ytfrkshire Museum- Hondhi)^ fa the Attti^sin (t89[)i 
161^ 

^ For the dating of St. Peter pence see R. M. 
DoHe>\ BtiL Nam. Jsxviii 

V.CM. Londm^ L 159, fig. 15. Sec also Oxameniia^ 


xA ii/xviil (195^-3) I 9fh-97. 

’ .‘Inhtf* J' (19JS). * 9 °' 

■ G. C. Dunning in p. zztj. 

® Atiiiq. J. xvi (1936). +m, fig. fi. j6. 

" Ktnyon, op. eit. ziU. fig. 61, i, 

" Ibid. ii6, fig, 59.5, 6. 

** yVfo..4rrA<Mi^}Cx.'isiv'{ 1939), 113 . tiec also .JntjV. 
jf. xiz {1939), 89. 

jVwfli, Chron. Ath sct. xii (1933}. 118. 


. .. ' ''' ' llin 



f:<i, as* Finds from Pavement, x-iSJ Bedcm. Market Street, (J; except 6. 8 (j). 
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have lozenge-shaped^ panels, bearing four dimples with transverse moulding above and 
below. Length 5-35 in, 

z. Bronze pin, rectangular head, V notched at the sides. Length 3-1 in. 

3. Bronze pin, fiat expanding bead with incised groove at junction with stem. The edges have 
a series of V-shaped notches and there are a number of dimples down the centre of each 
face. The head is perforated at its broadest part, through which is passed a sniaJl bronze 
ring, of ribbon section, with overlapping ends, Length 2-95 in. 

4. Bronze pin of late Saxon type. Flat, shield-shaped head, the upper edge damaged but 
originally squared off, separated from the stem by a pair of transverse grooves, ''I'he head has 
three perforations, enclosed on each face by incised, overlapping circles. Length 2*75 in. 

5. Disc brooch, golden bronze with lead backing, crudely ornamented by repousse bosses 
with beaded borders, set within panels separated by beading which also forms a frame to 
the whole design. The hinge attachment for the pin remains on the reverse but pin and 
catch-plate are now missing. Diam. r'85 in, 

6. Iron shears. Length 6'2 in. 

7. Iron tweezers^ looped head with small penannular ring for attachment and small sliding 
sleeve to hold extremities of implement together, Len^h 1-75 in. 

8. Iron prick spur, the surface flashed over with a tin-lead. alloyJ .Angular, slightly curved 
aims of D section, in the same plane with which is a tapered point with encircling grooves 
at the broadest end and projecting moulded spike. On one face there is a simple engraved 
decoration of lines at the junction of arms and point. The arms terminate in rectangular 
loops, turned over at the bottom, with side-pieces of unequal width; to the side-pieces are 
attached buckles, the pins of which rotate on the narrower side-piece of the loops. The 
buckl^, cut from sheet metal, are bent over to enclose the ends of an original leather strap; 
therc is a slot to accommodate the pin at one end and the other end is crimped on to the strap 
which is secured in position by a pair of rivets. I.ength 5‘3 in. 

A large number of beads of translucent glass or opaque ‘flit’ were found, mostly in fragmen¬ 
tary condlrinn; the estimated totals of the various types can be only approximate. The lobed 
form (17) is plentiful, the heads frequently distorted in manufacture and ranging in diameter 
from 0*3 to 0*45 in,; about 40 are of green glass and a similar number of black ‘frit’ with a 
metallic surface sheen. Of the annular form, about 44 are of green glass (12, 14) and 67 in black 
‘frit’, 0-25 to 0 4 in, in diameter; there are 55 in yellow glass (ii, 15, i6), 0-2 to 0'6 in, diameter, 
also a single bead {13) of orange-coloured paste. A type of small, ill formed tubular bead (total 
zo) occurs mostly in green glass (21, 22) with a few in yellow glass {20) or black ’frit’. Ring- 
shaped bcads^ome of w'hkh may indeed actually be finger rings—number 10, live in yellow 
glass (g), one in green glass, and the rest in black ‘frit’; the diameter is rarely obtainable. There is 
a single example of a bi-comcal {18) and cylindrical (ig) bead, both in black ‘frit’; also a single 
large annular head of amber (10) and a few chips of the same material, 

A fragment of jet {23) is probably part of a finger ring, A small bronze ring, 0-65 In. external 
diameter and 01 in. width, of thin nbbon section, is not illustrated. 

The pottery comprises only two rim sherds. No. 24 is of hard, dose-textured, gritted whitish- 
buff clay, with buff or purple-toned surfaces which are smoothed yet harsh to the touch; on the 
rim is a scar, possibly where a handle has been attached, but this is quite uncertain. In rim form 
and fabric, this shcril resembles a series of flanged dishes of the twelfth century' from Knares- 
borough Castle, West Riding Yorks.* No, 25 is of hard, well-fired grey clay with bluish-grev 
surfaces; a single finger impression, probably accidental, occurs on the rimr In appearance ft 
resembles cooking pottery' of the so-called Thetford group of pre-Conquest origin,^ but the 
present piece is unlikely to be earlier than the late eleventh or early twelfth centnry. 

* E. M. JopCt Ojcpw'mnifp xxi (1956)^ 

* Aniiq^J. xmii (1953X ari-ijp hg, tj, 


^ Ffoc. Cainbt. Sac. I {1957)^ 41-60. 
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Bedem (fig, 25. 26). Bone pin; faceted head with roughly indscd triangle, enclosing a single 
dimple, to each face. Single dimple on fiat top. 

No. S3, Market Street (fig. 25. 27). Bone pin; carved beast-head. 

Fiihergafe. A gold ring with zoomorphic ornament, of the ninth or early tenth century, was 
found some years ago on the site of the Glass Works and has recently been presented to the 
Yorkshire Museum. Publication by Mr, R. L, S, Bruce-Mjtford, forthcoming, 

SU Mary*s Abb^. Recent excavations on the site of St. Maw’s Abbey by Mr. G, F. WiUmot, 
F.S.A. have produced late Saxon material, including a pin of gilded bronze with zoomorphic 
ornamented head. Publication forthcoming. 
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The Building of Theobalds, 1^64—igSf 

By SIR JOHN SUMMERSON, CB.E., F.B.A., F.S.A. 

2 nd December 1954} 


1 


S IR WILLIAM CECIL bought the manor of Theobalds in 156+* and we are 
told that he did so in order to provide an estate for hia younger son, Robert,^ 
who had been born probably in the pre\dous year. There wiU have been other 
considerations and Cecilchoice of situation is interesting, Theobalds lies just oit 
the main road from London to Ware, the road he w'ould^ take on his journeys to and 
from his principal seat at Stamford. It lies, moreover, in a neighbourhood studded 
with royal houses—Enfield {3 m.), Hertford Castle (8 m.), Hatfield (gj^ rri*}i and 
Havering-at-Bower {10^ m.). In addition, Cectl's old friend Sir Thomas Smith was 
established at Hill Hall, Thevdon Mount (7^ m,), and Hs father-in-law Anthony 
Cooke, at Gidea Hall (12 m.). Finally, at Gorhambury’ (15 m.), his brother-in-law 
Sir Nicholas Bacon had started building operations in March It may or may 

not have been chance that Sir Thomas Heneage obtained the reversion of Copthall 
{6 m.) and began building there in the same year that Cecil acquired Theobalds. 

At Theobalds, Cecil found a moated manor-house.'’ There is a plan of it in the 
Hatfield collection’ and its site is probably indicated by the remains of a rnoat plotted 
on the Ordnance Sur^-ey a short way south-south-west of Theobalds Park Farm. 1 he 
plan {pi. xxiii, fl) shows a very small courtyard entirely surrounded by buildings which 
include, at the south-west comer, a great parlour and stair, more precisely drawn ih^ 
the rest and perhaps representing an addition by Cecil. It must have been at this 
house that he entertained Queen Elizabeth on 27th July He wfill hardly yet 

have had rime to build that great parlour (no doubt with a chamber over it—hence 
the stair) but it is, in any case, evident that the queen merely called on tins occasion 
and spent the night at her own house at Enfield. She certainly stayed with Cecil two 


* This pHper deals with the subject on the bj^ls of 
documcfits combined with such limited information as 
the reiu^iiiia on the site atferd. site has oever btcii 
systematically stin'eved for irchaealogicat purposes^ and 
so nearly complete haa been the destruction of the old 
hou&e that it h extremely doubtful if a survey would add 
substantiallv to our knowledge. On the oth^ hand^ the 
publtcation of accunitc records of the buildings oow^ on 
the fiiic together wiih the remains whkh they mcorporate 
13 much to be desired. 

1 wish to express my indebtedoeas to our fellow the 
marquis of S+disbiity for allowing me access to the Cecil 
papers at Hatfield and for pefoussian to reproduce 
of the drawings relating to '^rheobalds. I tun also indebted 
to the town clerk of Cheshunt for faciltties to cxaniuie the 
buildings in Cedar Park, to Mrs. Lane for similar facilities 
at Old Palace House; to the Astronomer Royal for per¬ 


mission to inspect the staircase now at Her?itmunceuic; 
to Mr. J- Edwards^ librarian of Cht^himi Public Libiniyi 
for Kis interest and help and for the loan of the I hsfobaids 
Park Catalogue of 1911; atid to Professtjr Conj'crs Read 
for commenting on the p^per in draft. 

- V.CJL Herts, m, 447. In a memorandum by 
Bnrghlcyp Hatfield MSS., vol 143. 101. it is stated that 
he paid £ 1,600 for the fee farm, besides other sums to 
buy out other interests. 

J F, Peck, Drnd, Cur. i, 25. 

* J, C* Rogers, T/ir Mmor and Houses of Garharnhury 
[^ 934 ]* 

^ Cat S.P. Dam. (i547-fto)p p* 143, 

* D. LyftonSp Env. of Lomi. tv, 31. 

^ Hatfield MSS. vtil. 143, ^ _ 

* J. Nichols, Progresies of Q, £ih. (1823)4 i, 149. 
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years later at Stamford/ but it was to be some years before he had a house at Theobalds 
capable of accommodating the queen and her court. In fact, the first residential visit 
did not take place till 1571* and was then apparently for a night or two only. Mean^ 
w'hilc, Cecil would doubtless use the old manor-house for occasional residence while 
his new house w'^as being built. 

For this new house^ begun in 1564, Cecil chose a site some 500 yards to the west of 
the London road and only 90 yards south of the branch road to St. Albans—con¬ 
siderably more accessible than the old house. He tells us that ‘it was begun by me 
with a mean measure but encreast by occasion of her Majesty's often coming’.^ So 
far as we know, her majesty did not come at all, to stay, till 1571, so that everything 
built before and for some years after that date should, strictly speaking, qualify for 
the epithet ‘mean*. But Cecil was writing In 1585 and in retrospect his tw*cnty years 
of building at Theobalds would certainiy seem inextricably involved witli the inci¬ 
dence of royal visits. It should be observed that he does not imply here that a house 
on ‘a mean measure' w'as ever completed and I much doubt if it ever was. We shall 
see that within a very few years after 1564 Cecil must have committed himself to 
important revisions. By the queen’s first visit in 1571 'I'heobalds was far from mean. 
It was moreover, increasing in every direction; and each subsequent visit will have 
afforded the spectacle of further building achievements. It was no exaggeration of 
Burghley’s to affirm that Theobalds ‘encreast by occasion of her Majesty's often 
coming’. 

Concerning the plan and appearance of the ‘mean’ begirmings of Theobalds on the 
present site we can gather only a few indirect hints. There is at Hatfield a plan* of a 
courty^ard house (pi. xxill, b) which Cecil has endorsed in one place ‘platt of Thebalds 
New' and in another ‘A platt for to have reformd y* old house'. The contradiction is 
not as baffling as it seems. This is obviously Theobalds ‘new’ as distinct from the 
moated house; the width of the courtyard attaches it firmly to the new site and was in 
fact retained in the final rebuilding. But it is also the old house ‘reformed' in the 
sense that it is a project for altering or revising die nm building, which w^as eventually, 
as we shall see, to be entirely reconstructed, thus becoming in later retrospect the 
old house. Indeed there is a sketch-plan by Cecil* in which the first court, then In 
process of rebuilding, is marked ‘y* old house'. 

This plan of an unexecuted revision shows a courty'ard 86 ft. by 90 ft. surrounded 
by buildings varying from about ig ft. to 28 ft. in thickness. The hall is on the south, 
opposite the entrance on the north. To the cast is an irregular service court. If this 
is a ‘reformed’ version, the first intentions for Theobalds were certainly fairly mean. 
The reforms, whatever they were, were not adopted so the plan helps us very little. 
VVe meet this old courtyard again, however, in another plan,* undated, in the Hatfield 
muniments (pi. XXTV, a). Here h is shown 86 ft, square, with buildings 26 ft. thick on 
north, south, and west and on the east a much thicker block of which there was no 
hint in the ‘reformed’ plan. This thick block has two short wings extending at right 


1 J. NJcholij of Q. Eiiis. i, 205^ 

* ihid^ 1 , 291 . 

J /Wrf. i, 205, n. 1. 


^ MSS. k'ol. 143^ 29 and 30^ 

* Ibid^ 143+ 4D, 

Ibtd. 143, 27 and 28. 
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angles eastwards and service buildings extending eastwards again from these but 
canted a little to the south in a way which suggests a site restriction. The purpose 
and dating of this plan are complicated by the fact that a part has been neatly cut 
away and backed with paper, tvhile a flap has been fitted, on which b drawn a com¬ 
pletely regular and fully enclosed second court, with base court and lateral service 
courts beyond—in fact, an adumbration of the whole ultimate layout (pi. xxiv, b). The 
under plan and the flap are on different sorts of paper and it seems that this document 
has been worked on at different times, though by the same hand. Whatever the exact 
purpose of the plan and its attachment it appears to represent two successive stages 
in the evolution of Theobalds in its owner's mind. First, the building or rebuilding 
of the south side of the ‘mean’ court as an entrance block containing a fine, broad hdl. 
Second (perhaps conditional on the aval lab ilit}" of an adjacent property), the conception 
of a formal group of four further courts preceding the original court. There is no 
doubt that Theobalds did develop in this way and it may be that the house stood, for 
a short period, somewhat as shown in the under plan. Against this, however, there is 
some rather striking evidence that the hall block and the new courtyard in front of it 
were conceived and built together as a single project. This evidence comes from the 
famous book of John Thorpe in the Soane Museum. The plan on pp, 221 and 222 
in this book (pi. xxvii i, h) hears so very close a resemblance to Theobalds in general dis¬ 
position that it must certainly be comected with it. It shows (right) part of the old 
‘mean’ coudyard butting into the new hall block, and the latter developing two w'ings 
which are joined, opposite the hall, by a narrow building between staircase-towers, 
with an open loggia at ground level and a projecting gatehouse. In all essentials this 
is 1’heobaids, yet the dimensions throughout scale a little too large and certain 
important details, like the hall porch and the gatehouse, are not as executed. Both 
these features have flaps, but the revisions approach little nearer to the executed 
versions. W'lth this very puzzling plan we must associate another Thorpe drawing 
(p. 115) which show's a section through a courtyard of exactly the same type (pi. 
fl). The association is enforced by the use in both cases of a veiy^ unusual scale, in 3-tt. 
units. The section does not fit the plan, nor does it conform exactly with the known 
dimensions of the executed house. Yet 'Theobalds it surely must be. 

.Almost certainly, this plan and section are projects for Theobalds. But how do they 
come to be in Thorpe’s book, whose compilation cannot have started till long after 
this part of Theobalds had been built'—and built rather differently ? There is, I 
think, a possible answer which helps to solve this and some other Thorpe riddles. 
It is surely very^ probable that many plans in Thorpe are copies of other plans w hich, 
in turn, w^ere very likely themselves copies of originals. Thorpe was an officer in the 
Queen's Works and as a young man knew well the people who (as I shall show 
presently) had been concerned with the building of Theobalds. Old plans w'ould be 
readily available for him to copy and it may be that sometimes his copies w^re rather 
free. Hence, what we arc studying here are not original drawings for Theobalds but, 
very likely, 'Thorpe’s approximate copies of them, it is worth noting that, in the case 

' J. Sunimtmifi, 'John Thorpe smd the TliorpM of Kiiig«liffe’ in ArehUtetural RevieK. Nov, 1949U Thorpe's 
probable dates m here shflivn to he 1563-1655, 
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of the section, Thorpe was even unaware of (or indifferent to) the association writh 
Theobalds, the house which, in after years he was hiniself to survey so carefully. 
His pencilled caption is as follow’si 'Ment for one of the sydes of a house about a 
cort & may be made y' front of a house.* To him, it was nothing but a useful speci¬ 
men of design. 

The existence of these probable copies of early projects for the new court at 
Theobalds suggests that the new hall block and the new court were at some date 
(which, as we shall see, must be before 1567) proposed as a single entity and I am 
therefore inclined to read the site plan and its flap as evidence of a juncture where 
there was uncertainty as to procedure (incidentally, Cecil hiniself endorsed that plan 
as *voyd’); it may well be that the elimination of the site restriction so evident in that 
plan changed the whole outlook. I am also inclined to think that there may have 
been a false start and that cellars were formed for a hall some 5 ft. wider than the 
hall eventually built. These cellars show in Thorpe’s survey’ on his basement plan, 
but not on his ground floor. It is scarcely conceivable that the cellars should have 
been made to extend outside the superstructure as they do unless there had been some 
such change of programme. 

We must. I fear, leave the beginnings of the new court at Theobalds under some¬ 
thing of a cloud. Its completion is better documented. In the muniments at Hatfield 
we have Cecil’s household accounts for the years 1566-7S’’ and in each account there 
is a summary of expenditure on building, including 'rheobalds. In 1566—7 the 
Theobalds figure is a rtiere 50. In the next four years it rises from £ 1,200 to £1,500 
per annum and in 1571-2 it reaches a peak at ^2,700. The account for 1569-70 
shows that the hall was then complete, the 'carver for the skrene’ being paid for his 


work. 

'I’he accounts harmonke easily w'ith some letters, already well knowm, in the State 
Papers^ addressed to Cecil by Sir Thomas Gresham. They concern the importation 
of building materials from Flanders and especially the making of a stone ‘gallen'’ 
which had been ordered through Gresham’s mason, Henryk, by 21st August 1567. 
I have elsewhere suggested'* that this gallery was in fact the loggia in front of the hall, 
as clearly shown in the Thorpe survey—a structure on similar lines to that still partly 
c.xisting at Burgh ley (which was also obtained from abroad through Gresham). The 
accounts now confirm this for, in spite of some delay in February 1568 through 
Henryk losing 'the design for the pillars’, the work was in course of erection at 
Theobalds in 1569-70 and there is an entry to 'Masons on y' stone gallery' in the 
account for that year. In this context, 'stone gallery’ can mean nothing else. 

* I'horpe’^s sun^'ey of the basement and ground door of dated l6l t. 

Theobalds Houee^ in hb book of drawings at Sir John ^ llaihcld MSS. liox Q {]6), J am grateful to Mr. 
Soiuie^a Museum* is very difliciilt to date. On the base- Lawrtnee Stunt* for drawing my atteniicm to these 
ment plan are in3criptiona+ Qs wync tcllor* and ‘my accounts, winch arc not C4]lcndared "by The sums 

Lq : wync sclor' which, tn combination^ istrongly suggest are quoted here in round figures. 

gn Elizabethan date. Yet we know that Thorpe was active ^ Cal. S.P. Dnm, (1547-^), p. 317; Addenda {EiiiE.)p 
at ThcGbalds in 1606-1 □ f Pells Order Bofiks ta i|unted in pp. 44 and 49* 

my artieJe^ ace note 14) and this would obviously be the ^ Rliind Lectures, Edinburgln 1953 I not puhli^hcd, 
likeliest date for a sun cy to be made—in connexion with but quoted by C. Hussey, Ciumfry lotb Dee* 1953^ 
the change of ownership in 1607. Thorpe"# survey of the p, 1963. 
whole estate Museum^ Colton, Aug. i, i, 75 ) ** 
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The new hall block was therefore substantially complete by the end of 1570, in 
ample time for the queen^s first state visit in September 157 ^* How far the new court 
had proceeded wc do not know, but as expenditure in 1570-i was the heaviest yet 
incurred we may assume that Cecil w'as forging ahead with the whole scheme of 
court and gatehouse, and even of base court and service courts as 'well, as shown 
schematically on the flap of the site plan. The queen would in fact, in the late summer 
of isyif fitid herself surrounded by works in progress. Cecil tells us tliat certain 
Verses* were presented to her on this occasion, ‘with a portrait of the house >‘1 bis 
‘portrait’ is usually assumed to be a souvenir representation of the building, but in the 
circumstances it is surely more likely to have been a design. ‘Portrait’ or portraiture 
(Latin protractio) was a word commonly used for architectural designs^ 

This year 1571 marks the peak of Cecil’s career. He was 5t» in Febniart’ was 
created baron of Burghtej'. He was the successor designate of the aged Lord Treasurer, 
the marquis of Winchester; nor had he long to wait, for Winchester, well advanced 
into his eighties, died in the following year. It would be natural that at this time 
Cecil’s building ambitions should expand to their fullest extent. His own position 
justified a mode of life equal to that of any nobleman in the realm. But that was not 
all; Theobalds, bought in the first instance as an endowment for his younger son, had 
become, after the 1571 visit, rather in the nature of an offering to his royal mistress. 
Seen in that light, no magnificence could be in excess. The queen expected it; indeed, 
we have Cecil’s own statement that she instigated it.^ *1 here is no possible doubt that 
from 1571 Theobalds was envisaged less as a nobleman s house than as the queen s<Kca- 
sional palace, and the remainder of its architectural history must be studied in that light. 

The queen came again in July 157^* and a schedule of accommodation prepared 
for this event is presented at Hatfield.® It is for us a most important document for it 
shows that the queen, the coun, and Cecil himself were all lodged in buildings on 
three sides of a court in which the hall was on the zeesL For the recently erected hall 
to be on the west of such a court can only mean that this w'as the new court and not 
the old. The two wings therefore had been completed. There is no mention whatever 
of the old court which must therefore have been out of commission.*’ Presumably it 

was being rebuilt. ^ ^ 1 • 

At this point the whole eventual fabric of the completed I hcobalds b&gins to emerge* 

In the account for 1571-2 expenditure is, as we have seen, the highest for any single 
year, at ,^2,700; in the following year the account is missing, but for 1573- 4 the 
figure is £1,600 and it is only after that that it begins to drop below £1,000. Against 
this background of high expenditure w'^e must try* to define exactly what Cecil was 
building. Anticipating the evidence for a moment, 1 sugg<^t that the work in hand at 
the opening of the building season of 1573 <^omprised the following: 

to enlarge a room fbr a la/jcr dianibcr', r^ichol*, ap. at. 
p. 205, ♦ XiehoU. tip. cit. i, 308- A ihree-day visit. 

^ [[ntficid, xiii, no. 


' Nichols, op. til. i, 391, quoting from Lord Burghlcy's 
diary. 

^ Cf. dc VrieSp Mutiarum pruimctionum ,., 

libfUuf, Antwi;rp, 1555^ etc. For the medieval use of the 
A^-ord in this sense see J* Harvey, Ej^ihk \ftdieval 
Architectsf T954 (index, b.v. portrmtarf). 

y 'Upon fauit found wiUi the smal rnesufe of her 
chamber, which was in good measure for me ; I w&s forced 


* Neither is the old court {of ita successor cm the site) 
mentioned in the similar schedule of accominodatiDn 
given in Nicliols, cf. eii. ii^ 4M^4. 

37th 1583. On the other hand the schedule Hathcld 
143 (69) includes tUimy roams in the newly bufli court. 
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(fl) The closing of the new court on its east side with a tvfo-stort" building com¬ 
prising open and closed galleries and a projecting gatehouse. 

(A) The erection of a three-story gallery block projecting southwards from the 
main building and forming the west side of the south lateral court. 

(c) The rebuilding of the old 'mean* court on a new plan to contain a grandiose 
succession of state rooms dedicated entirely to the queen and, in fact, rendering 
Theobalds as a whole comparable to the finest of her palaces. 

Taking each of these sections in turn we shall find that there is evidence which 
enables us to reconstruct, in great measure, the form of the final building. 

(ij) It seems that, from the beginning, it was Cecil’s intention to close the new 
court — which we may now call Middle Court — ^with a low narrow building in the 
French manner.' The site plan flap suggests this. The two early Thorpe drawings 
tend to confirm it and on the early Thorpe plan we see, for the first time, a gatehouse 
projection in the centre. Then come three draw'ings at Hatfield- — two plans and one 
elevation (pi. xxvi, a, h, and r)—very close to the executed structure, which we find 
from the accounts to have received the finishing touches in the course of the year 
September 1573-4.^ At least two hands are involved in these drawings and there are 
corrections by Cecil himself. The elevation is towards Middle Court and shmvs super¬ 
imposed open arches, the centre pair flanked by coupled columns or pilasters, ail 
very crudely drawn. In execution, the upper story w’as certainly closed and the upper 
row of arches probably gave way to a window'ed wall.* 

(6) The gallery block projecting south and forming one side of the south service 
court is a rather unexpected element in the plan. Thorpe’s survey (pi, xxDt) has room 
only for its junction with Middle Court, It is, however, roughly indicated on two 
plans at Hatfield* which show conclusively that it was in existence before the rebuild¬ 
ing of the ‘mean* court and there is also at Hatfield an elevation* of it (pi, x.wil, «), 
annotated by Cecil in a sense which makes it clear that it was built after the south 
block of Middle Court, w hose parapet height he notes that it was to adopt.^ I'he date 
is thus certainly 1573-3, The elevation, with its low open arches and three con¬ 
tinuous bay-windows, is very simple, and most useful as giving some indication of tlie 
probable character and floor-levels of the adjacent Middle Court—very different from 
the high-roofed and dormered version in the early Thorpe section. Incidentally, it 
has not, I think, been noticed that some remains of this gallery are still traceable on 
the site. 

(r) The rebuilding of the ‘mean’ court brings us to the crowning episode in the 
construction of Theobalds. Most fortunately there is preserved at Hatfield a pre- 
liminaiy plan* on the back of which Cecil gives us not only the date but the name of 

' Philibert dc L’Orme’fl Anet (c, 1552) a the out- * See the Farlkmcnury Survey to be quoted later, 
^landing pmtolype. A. Blimf, and ArMlfcturt in ^ HatEcLd MSS. voL 143, 37, 33, snd 40. 

France f I3 Ck?-i'^qo (1953). * Ibid. 143, 41 and 42.. 

- Hatfidd MSS, voL 143, 461 4Sp and 50. ^ vamurc [parapt] mtiit ague w* the vamure of y* 

^ 'Fainting . . * a tippes oji y* portcra lodge* in the bulldyg nn y* Chappell Byde.' 
account for that Jtsirr ® 143, 31 and 31* 
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the draughtsman—‘1572 [The platt of Thebaids]' by Hawthorn for y“ Inner Court’ 
{pi. xxv, rt). Here we have, for the first time, a dated drawing and one bearing the 
name of its author. Of Henry Hawthorne we know a certain amount. lie was granted 
a patent as Furv'eyor to the Queen’s Works on 5th November 156Z at 8</. a day,- 
His name does not appear in the works accounts, how’ever, till 1566—9.■* I'hcreatter 
he is constantlv employed at one or other of the royal houses till 1573-4, aftor which 
he appears no more, the evident reason being that he has joined the septate works 
establishment at Windsor as a senior officer. In the Windsor accounts^ he is receiving, 
in 1574. per day, the same pay as Humphrey Michell, the surveyor. In 1575 this 
arrangement is corifinned and HawThorne is in direct charge of all technical matters.* 
In the same year he is mentioned in a letter from Leicester to Cecil about some stone 
for a banqueting-house in Leicester’s garden.'" And in 1576 or the following year he 
made plans for the considerable improvements which the queen had ordered at 
Windsor Castle.’ We have no certain knowledge of him after 1577. It is curious to 
find a purveyor {normally an administrative and biisineas t)rpe) who is also a maker 
of plans. Cecil must have used him at ’i’heobalds from about 15^4 doubt 

secured his preferment to Windsor. There is a drawing.'* clearly In his hand, for 
the window of the Great Chamber (pi. jlxvu, A). He may have been responsible for the 
elevation and one of the plans of the gatehouse and gallery and the elevation of 

the garden gallery. ^ \ 

Hawthorne’s plan for the newest court (henceforward to be called Conduit Court) 
at Theobalds is of first-rate interest. It shows a v’irtually square court with buildings 
on all sides and four square comer towers (two being only partly drawn). This theme 
is, in principle, as old as the thirteenth centurj" (compare Acton Burnell, Salop,) but 
It seems possible that in this conspicuous instance, where there are no obvious recent 
prototypes, it derives from the plan given by Scrlfo« in his third book, of the Poggio 
Reale at Naples; if it does, it is the first English house plan that we know to be based 
directly on an Italian prototype. We need not attribute to Hawthorne any great 
learning or judgement in the matter; the choice of this example may just as well be 
Cecil’s, whose interest in architectural books is known. Had he not, four years 
earlier, asked Sir Henryk Norris in Paris to get him an architectural book he had seen 
at Sir 'rhomas Smith’s ?"* Seriio’s already hackneyed work he could not fail to have 
know'n. 

In execution the Hawthorne plan was much modified. .A transitional stage is 
shown in a diagram annotated by Cecil (pi. xxv, A), Later came the thickening of the 
south block to take in an open loggia on the ground floor; also the addition of a great 
projecting bay on the w'est. Probably some parts of the old walls w'ere incorporated, 
for the width of the courtyard remained virtually what it had been since the mean 
beginning of 1564. But the superstructure with its four massive comer towers and 


* Tkc&e words, wTittcn firdt^ arc not in Cedi' s lumd. 

^ Cai. Piif. p. 3DI, 

^ P.R.Or, E 35^ 

t VV. H. St. J. Hopcp Wifubor Casth. Pl 1. iqij. p- 

371 - 

^ Jbid, p. 272. 

VOL. sevri. 


* Nichols, ap, at 524- 

^ H, St* j* Hope, op^ fit. Pu i, p* 274, 

• Ilatfidd MSS. yoh 143, 33. 

'' Sebastiano Scrlio^ Architrtiufaf Lib. j (1566), p. 
C^baia Skv Scriniit Sittra, 3rd kL p. 141* 
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sixteen turrets was something on a different scale of magnificence altogetlier as we 
shall see when tve come to reconstruct it in the light of the Parliamentary Survey 
and Works accounts. 

The progress of Conduit Court is indicated by various items in the household 
accounts and other papers at Hatfield. By 1578 bricklayers were making chimneys.' 
In 1582 there is an account for the cast brass terms for the Great Chamber chimney- 
piece- and in the same year the glazier has been at work on heraldic glass in the 
Great Chamber and the Great Stairs,* In 1585 the elaborate and rather fantastic 
decorations of the Great Chamber will have been complete, for Cecil alludes to tltem 
in that year in his apology for extravagance at Theobalds.* In 1585 also the joiners 
were finishing in the North Parlour; an open room at the north-west comer of the 
building was to be levelled; and rails with balusters were being provided for Conduit 
Court itself.^ For practical purposes, 1585 may be taken as the year of completion 
of Theobalds as a whole, though the Great Gallery had to wait for its chimney-piece 
till 1591** In 1592 we have Rathgeb^s description of his master’s (the Duke of 
Wurtemberg’s) visit/ and the impression given is one of full accomplishment. It is 
true that another visitor, the duke of Stettin-Pomcrania,® in 1602, found one of the 
five courtyards ‘not quite finished’ but this could be one of the two principal service 
courts which may never have become entirely enclosed. 

During the last phase of the building, Cecil constructed a straight walk or causew'ay 
from the London road leading up to the centre of the Base Court.'' Previously, the 
house had perhaps been approached from the St. Albans road by a crooked drive as 
indicated on the fiap of the early site plan.The new straight drive was to be levelled 
in 1585. Where it entered the Base Court, Cecil had already probably built a gateway, 
for which he obtained a design (preserved at Hatfield) in i 577’(pi. xxvu, e),* ' The desi^ 
is signed in monogram J. S. which we know from other sources to be the signature of 
John Symons or Symondes, a man who from 1570-1 had acted as purveyor, as clerk 
and in other capacities in the Queen’s Works'^ and who achieved a reputation as 
something very^ like a professional architect.'* As nothing is known of Henry' Haw¬ 
thorne after 1577 it may be that he died in that year and that Cecil took on Symons as 
his successor. He certainly procured a plan from Symons for Burghley House in 
1578,'* so much of the later work both at Burghley and at Theobalds may be due to 
him. Cecil also employed the services of ThomasFowler,'*the comptroller of theQueen’s 


* HalAck! Box G (i6). 

' Hiitficid MSS. vol. 143, 57. 

^ fhid. 14J, 58. 

^ Nichole dt. i, 111. 

^ HatRuId MSS. vol. 143, 59. 

® md. 143, 65, 

^ Prinlcdp in trujisliition, in W. B. Rye, as sem 

by 1865, 

* The difliy of bis vidi to England (SepL-Ocl. 1602)^ 
written by his secretary, F. Gereebow, is printedp in 
translation (cd. G. von Biibw), in Trans. R. Hist* Sac* 
K.S, vi, 1892, J am grateful to Mr, Francis \^'atson for 
drawing my attention to this source^ 

® An item in ^ memorandum by Cedk 4th June 1585 


(HatbcLd 143 (59)) reads j *To level! new wan? friS 
streiev^ard’* 

** Hatfield MSS+ voL 143, aS. 

” /Wtf. 143, 47. 

P.R.O., E 351 . 3406 et #cq. 

*» See notes on S>mDiis tn my artieJe ’John 'I’Jiarpe, ete,', 
quoted above. Also his signed plans for Sir R. Cedi’* 
Chclsi-a house in A. VV. Clapham and W. 11 . Godfrey, 
Some Famoui Bmtdi/Qi and thrif Slaty, on. 8i. Si. 
Hatfield MSS. vol. 143, 99. ^ 

Fowler was Con I roller of the Queen’s Works for 
forty ycata, from 1556 till his death io 1596 {Cai. Pat. 
RaiU, 1555-7. P‘ 254)- His will, P.C.C.. Uruke 8 , contains 
legacies to Lord Burghley. 
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Works, but this was probably m an administrative capacity. Fowler approved the 
plasterer’s account for *the stables and the lodge’ in 457^* and in 15^2 received a sum 
‘upon works ’ of an unspecified kind.^ It was Fowler, loo, who instructed Symons 
(his subordinate in the works) to prepare the design for Burghley House just men¬ 
tioned. It was natural that Cecil should employ the officers of the works for his own 
business and we know, incidentally, that he and Fowler were on terms of friendship,^ 
but evcrj'thing points to the main decisions as to design being taken by Cecil himself. 
There are rough memoranda plans in his own hand* and many of the drawings at 
Hatfield are annotated or dimensioned by him. One should never look for an archi¬ 
tect’ {in the eighteenth-century or modern sense) in an Elizabethan building scheme, 
and one of the facts most clearly emergent in a study of Theobalds is that Cecil 
himself was, from beginning to end and in all significant matters, the master of his 
own works. 


11 


Thus much of the building history- of I'heobalds can be extracted from the docu¬ 
ments at our disposal It is now a question of considering the building as a whole 
as it stood while still in Cecil’s hands and attempting to reconstruct as much as wc 
can of its form and ornaments by reference to the same and other documents and to 
the slight remains on the site. 

The siting of the house gives no trouble. Placing Thorpe s plan over the o.s. 
25 in. map, with the south-west angle of the south porch on the point where a bnck- 
and-stone quoin still stands^ wc find that Thorpe s west block can be made to lie 
comfortably over the lines of the present Old Palace House (pL xxxii^ a). As a check 
wc may produce the line of the wxst side of Dove-^honse Court from^ Thorpe s^plan, 
finding it to lie m the same line as the remains of a brick plinth in Cedars Parkp the 
southernmost quoin of w'hich may well be Elizabethan.* . ^ . 

N^othing on the sice helps in any way to a visual image of the scene m Cecil s time. 
For this we must go to the two primary documents in tlie case ^Thorpe s detailed 
survev plans, already mentioned, and tlic Parliamentary Survey of 1650,^ the latter 
a rather confused document but wonderfully full. W c must be careful to allow for 
certain additions and alterations made after Theobalds came to the Crow'n in loGy , 
this w''e can do with fair accuracy by constant reference to the Works accounts in which 
expenses at Theobalds are set out annually from 1606 to 1648.'^ 


* K^tfidd MSS. voL 143+ 35. 

- Ihid, 143, 5S. 

3 See Fowlcr'a will, cited abov-e. 

* Ibiii^ 143, 37 and 45^ seem to be largely in Cecira 
hand. 

^ This is in the gsirden of tbe present Old Pslacc 
Hou^ but is imputed leith a wail which forms the 
boundary' bet^veen this garden imd the Ceders Park 
(Cheshiint L'.D,C.). {largely of eighteenth- 

century or later brickwork) rum nunh for about 17 ft, 
then returns east m the Cedars Park. In the return is a 
recess covered by a four-«MitTed brick arch^ as shown 


opposite the porch in Thorpe's plan. This i^i obviously 
Elijabcthan work and contains, in its upper part, a three- 
light opening in stone. 

^ llkis quoin ls at the south-west angle of a row of 
niithouBCS nelongifig to Chrahunt U-D.C. A brick plinth 
with moulded stone w^ater-table runs north Irum the 
quoin and there ia a canted pnijection the lower courses of 
which n^y have been the bast of one of the three canted 
of the t)pcn Gallery. 

T P.R.O., E 317 Herts. No. 26. Referred to hereafter 
as ParL Sur. 

* P.R.O,* E 3S1. 
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We approacfi ihe house from the London road through a gate in a wall which 
encloses on the right a horse-pond and on the left a lodge, a ‘nursen'’ (garden), and the 
end of the moat.^ The straight walk to the house, between rows of young elm and 
ash,^ is ahead of us (compare the air-view,^ pi. xxx). The survey^ gi%'es the distance 
from the outer gate to the centre of the Inner Court as ‘one hundred pole’’ or 550 
yards (which agrees, within 5 yards, with the Ordnance Survey); it states that ‘the 
figure of Cupid and Venus’ on a fountain in the Inner Court can already be discerned 
from where we stand at the high-road gate. 'The like walkc’, it continues, ‘for lengthe, 
plcasantnesse and Delight is rare to be scene in England.’ 

We now' walk up to the first court, the Dial Court, w'hich we enter through a pair 
of large gates ‘with a tafrill of stone standinge on the topp of y' brick w'all over y' 
gate verric well wrought’.* This w'as evidently ‘my othermost gate’ for which Symonds 
made the design (pi. xxvil, c), the ‘tafrill’ being the ornamental tracery at the top. 
Certain porters’ lodges on either side, mentioned by the survey, seem to have been 
added at the time of the exchange in 1607 or very shortly before/* 

Passing through this gate we continue along a paved way across Dial Court which 
is some 52 yards wide.’ ’Po left and right are two-story buildings which separate us 
from Dovehouse Court on the left and Buttery Court on the right. These housed 
(left) the brevr-house, bake-house, and laundry', and (right) the stables,® hut w*erc 
reconstructed as lodgings after 1607.^ In front of us is the main entrance to the great 
house itself. This is in the centre of a tw'o-stoiy building placed beuveen two four- 
story' to’wers W'hich are the ends of the three-story' W'ings.*" The entrance is in a centre 
projection and framed within a ‘portal* of which Thorpe indicates the pedestals. 
Above this portal and rising from the balustrade is a structure which the survey 
describes as follows: ‘Tw'o loftie arches of brickc . . . railed on the topp, with wooden 
rails and Balisters’. It is ‘of noe small omam* to the . . . house but renders it comely 
and pleasant to all that passe by’.” One may find parallels for a feature of this kind 
in certain porches and screens it would be surprising if it were not originally de¬ 
signed to display some heraldic feature—perhaps removed at the exchange. 

Entering the archw'ay we are w'ithin a loggia of seven arches open towards the court, 
with tower staircases at cither end. The placing of these staircases is veiy' like what 
we find contemporaneously (c. 1574) at Castle Ashby and there is evidence that, as at 
Castle Ashby, they rose abot'e the entrance block. At Theobalds they terminate in 


^ Shown in a pLm at Hatfield, 143 (49)^ endorsed ^The 
Dthennogt Gate bv horse pod w* the Sators walk, 
2 Aiig» 15^^ The Shifts* Walk Hanked the south side 
of the carriage 

^ J. Nichota, 0/ Kitig I, l8^3, 136, 

quoting a degcriptron of 1603, The breadth of the w alk 
U heit: jijiveii m three rods or some 15 yds. 

* This air-vleu‘ h a detail in the map of the park^ 
sj^od by John Tllorpc suid dated 1611 fB.lVl., Cotton 
MB, Aug- t, 75), li will be seen that the reprc^ntaiion 
of the house itself in this view hearsi no u#eriil relation to 
actuality*. 

* ParL Sur. f. 36. 

^ “Bocirding dooncs of die m-oe newe lodges for the 


porters* occurs in the account for lit Oct. 1607-316t 
Mar. 1609 f£ 351. 3343). 

^ .\s scaled from I’hofpe. Part Sur^ gives the area of 
the conn as z nKida, 5 poles, 7 prlm<^ from which n 
depth of approx- 50 yds* can be deduced. 

" H-M,C, llatiicld, liii, ijo ct seq* 

“ E 351. 3224, 32+5. 

J he numhet and distributkfn of atoriea arc deduced 
chiefly from ihc schedule of accommiidation in 1372 
(H.MX\ Hatfield^ xiil, lie) and Pari. Sur. 
ibid, f, 15, 

t* Especially acrcetis, c.g. Audley End and Leather- 
sellers Halt But the porches at Cobhaoi, Kent, and 
Audicy End also illustrate the theme. 
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lead tips.' The seven-arch loggia is, of course, the building we have already seen in 
the perhaps embr>^onic design (pi. XXV[, a, If, and r) for a ‘gatehouse and gallery’ and 
whose erection must belong to about 1573-4. .Above the arches is what was called 
the Green Gallery'. This was certainly gl^ed,* so the double range of arches in the 
drawing 'was probably not executed. The lodgings schedule of 15S3 says that this 
gallery was ‘painted with the Armcs of the Noblemen and Gentlemen of England in 
trees*^^ According to the survey,^ the Green Gallery was ‘excellentlie well painted round 
with all the severail Shires in England and the arms of the Noble men and gentlemen in 
y' same’. Gerschow, in 1602, is evidently referring to this gallery wheii he speaks of 
‘all England represented by 52 trees, each tree representing one province. On the 
branches and leaves are pictured the coats-of-arms of aU the dukes, earls, knights and 
noblemen residing in the county; and between the trees, the towns and boroughs, 
together with the principal mountains and rivers.’* The sun^y adds that there were 
‘tw-^o faire chinmey peeces of freestone’.* 

From the windows of this gaDery we look into the Middle Court, with the hall 
block and its stone loggia or ‘gallery’ at the far end, and three-story buildings to left 
and right. The hall block we can approximately reconstruct on the verticals arising 
from Thorpe’s plan and in the light of what the survey and works accounts tell us (pi. 
xxxil, ff). We have to reconstruct from inside out. We know' from the sun-'cy that the 
hall itself was ‘arched over at the topp with curved timber of curious workemanshipp 
and of great worth’,^ This suggests a hammer-beam roof wnth curved braces and 
arched members meeting in the centre. It must have been partially ceiled, as in 
the contemporary (c. 1568) hall at Longkat, for the survey further makes it appear 
that over the hall w-as a long gallery** and over that again a flat roof-walk. From the 
'works accounts® w'e pick up the infomlation that gables and dormers were involved 
and that there was a slated roof. There is but one solution, which is to place the 
gallerv' in the roof, to light it from dormers, and to fl.itten the apex of the roof as was 
done at Hampton Court. The resulting elevations are plausible. The hall ran up 
through tw^o stories but only, it appears, as far as the halpace or dais. The survey*^" 
says that the leaden 'walk across the loggia atfirst-floor level had a Owre at each end , 
meaning that there was an entry half-way up the side of the hall oriel. Fo what did 
it lead? Fortunately the survey comes to our rescue by describing elsewhere" a 
‘T.obbie’ at first-floor level, ‘with an open wainscott case wrought and Carved to 
looke Downe into Hall’. Evidently something like what we know at iiatficld; 
though the Theobalds lobbv must have extended across the upper part of the oriel. 


* E ^51- Carpenter on task-work^ 

working and setting up gS ft. of rails and balusters on 
*lhe twoe U'ippes af the peene Ciallcty^ *Tippc*' inv^- 
thlv applv to pointed cover Engs, in this case ccrtamly 
lead (Pari Sur. L ^5). It is difficilir to ace what the 
balustrades were for. 

^ Ihiif. f. 15. I’berff were three ^Bckonlc doofs^ 
tn Di^ Courts v'Hi’ith lead-bottomed *bcloooie 3 \ The^ 
very uti-Eli2ahethan features may have been added in 
ftohert Cecil's time, 

^ Nichals, Frogresj^i of E/ur, (1^23)^ ii* 4^2. 


^ P^IFL SHT. f. l|r 

* Sec p. 11+, n* 

^ ParL SuT. f, 15. 

^ Ibtd. L 3* 

® Ibtd. L 10. 

« E 351. 3243 (1607-^), 'Woorkiog and setting up 
diverse pedlstalis and fymitis . . . upon the gable endes 
and dormers of the roofes within the seconde courte and 
th’ other endcs ahulting into the flralc courte/ 

PiirL Sifr. f. g. 

Ibid. L 13. 
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The great feature of the hall externally was, of course, the ‘stone gallery' (as the 
accounts describe it), made in Flanders and erected at 'I'heobalds in 1569-70. Thorpe’s 
survey plan shows that there were two arches on each side of the central arch which 
was flanked by pairs of columns. The parliamentary' survey adds the information 
that there was an arch above' and it would be strange if this was not treated in a 
similar way, following the precedent of Burghley, The parliamentary surveyors were 
incapable of exact architectural description and* they describe the upper arch as if it 
were a feature of the leaded walk at flrst-floor level rather than part of a two-stage 
central unit. Over the walk, they say, was ‘a goodlie faire arch of freestone curiouslie 
wrought’. Under this arch were ‘verrie manie faire curious paintinges and gildtnges 
of pictures, whereof two are called the pictures of Peace and IVatre with the King’s 
arms [it may he permissible to read Queen's arms] richlie gilded sett over*. The 
royal arms, one may guess, were set up much as were the heraldic ‘taffrils’ over 
arched monuments, though not on the exaggerated scale to which Cecil enlarged 
that motif at Burghley in 1587. The upper arch could be seen, says the survey, from 
the main road *by passengers and travellers to there delight'. 

Riding on top of the hdl, in the centre of the balustraded lead walk, was one of the 
most conspicuous features of the house—^the louvre or lantern. Although often 
called in the Works accounts ‘the hall lantern' it was centred in fact over the screens 
passage and had no connexion w'hatever with the ball. Moreover, it did not function 
as a ventilator but contained a chiming dock with twelve bells. It was made, says 
the survey,- ‘with timber of excellent w'orkmanshipp curiously wrought standing a 
great height w*'* divers pinacles at each comer’. The Works accounts show that it was 
partly lead-covered and that the clock had three dials, one of which showed the signs 
of the zodiac and the planets.^ The structure was evidently in the late medieval 
tradition of the hall louvre at Hampton Court as shown by Wyngaerde (Ashmolean 
Museum) and the clock tower w'hich we see in Hoefnagel's drawing of Nonsuch 
(British Museum). Among the Hatfield drawings is one endorsed by Cecil ‘platt of 
y' upp sytyg of my lover at Thebalds’ (evidently a soffit plan) which consists of 
designs for purely Gothic rib-w-ork.'* 

Returning for a moment to the hall interior, there w’as panelUng on the walls and 
'a verry faire scrcene of good timber of the fashion of wainscott’, with a dial fixed 
over it surmounted by a coat of arms. The chimney-piece was of blue marble: the 
floor was paved with Purbeck.® 

VVe now pass through the screens passage and into the next court—the Conduit or 
Fountain Court, This was a paved court, 84 ft. square, corresponding in position 
and function with the Conduit or Fountain Court at Hampton Court as the Tudors 
left it. That is to say, it was the inmost court, surrounded on three sides by the 
sovereign’s rooms of state, the furthest side facing the privy garden. Across the east 
side of the court was yet another loggia, this time of seven arches, carrying a leaded 

* ParL Sur. L q. * Ibid. L lo* figures on tfiem . , * the dtber bcinpe datihlc with icxLiij or 

s E \51.3261 (1627-8) nieniiona the laying of tv^'O sheetg figures sn it with the sign^s and pknetts foailiz newv m the 
of lead over the lantcini. E 351. 3255 (1621-2) includes mnt\ 

an item for paintiog ihc liiitem and painting and gilding ^ Hatfield MSS, voL 143, 35. 
three diab, ‘whereof twoc of them havingc but stj gullte * Fori Swr. L 3. 
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walk; in the centre of the other three sides were rectangidar bay windows. In the 
middle of the court a fountain which the survey describes as follows:* 

A fountaine_made of Black and white Marble, sliding upon 4 Marble pillars with a 

figure of # Cupid of white Marble bet^veene y* 4 pillars with 4 Jammes of 

Standinge upon pettistalls, and upon three large stone steppes w'^ two greate stone boles w 
Cocks and pipes of lead to convey water into y same, placed upon y» s" fower pillars with a 
figure of an old man on the topp thereof. 

Too hasty and inadequate to be altogether clear, this passage leaves us with the 
idea of a fountain roughly similar to those in the conduit courts at Hampton Court 
and Greenwich,^ 






Fig, i. Sketch reccuwtraction at Thtobalda from the Soutb-weat. Dra™ by Makobn Uigga. 

From this courts as wc look up, we see the four square towers which nse at each 
comer of it and each of which has four slate-hung turrets with lead tips surmounted 
by lions bearing vanesA We shall see these towers better if we pass out of the court 
and make a circuit of this part of the building—it is, of course, the part b^d on 
Hawthorne's Serlian plan and thus from the architectural point of view the m<®t 
striking part of the house. We may observe it best from the Great Garden on the 
south Here, with the help of surviving fragments, a few drawings and deductions 
from the surv-ey w'e may reconstruct the elevation with fair accuracy (ng. x), 

tile most iUummating reference to the tuiriits 
(E 351. 3514)1 Woiding and new boardiDg parte of twoe 
Turretta were dcciiyed and TOlten% - - * Hewing of 
Sktea, mending and pointing the Sbting ^d nailing of 
dh cTBc Slate over vij of the Turretta above in the Leade^ 
and new slating some parte towardes the topp of the ^yd 
Turteits and Scraping of ihc Mosac fifom the old sJates 
- - - fitting and nading pf Lead about the Tymberworkc 
ab&ve lie Slated under the Beasts over the Tumetts after 
the Slater had donne/ The iaat passage suggests that 
although the aides of the tunyts were alate-hunjg, they 
were surmounted by lead coverings. A drawing in 1 horpe 
[p. 14ft) suggests k type of turret which would answer 
the particolara. 


^ ParL Stir- h 11. 

* There ia a draw ing at Hatfield of the Hampton Cou^ 
FotmtaiiL Sonic idea of tlie Greenwich fountain may be 
gathered fmm the Works accounts fur 15 66-9 (E JS*- 
3204.)^ 

t Furl Sut. f. TOp describes the towers as ^high faire 
and large .,. covered with blue slsU W'ith a lyon and vainer 
on the topp of each turrati^ Elsew here (L are men¬ 
tioned 'sixieetie greate Turreiis covered with Blue siatti 
fower on each corner of the house round y® tfountaine 
Court' Gerechow (sm p. 114, n« S) mentions tuenty 
hering {reiiifiihrunglThuriric' of which these turrtts wul 
ggeoani for sbeten, the others hemg perhaps the Green 
Gallery turrets snd the towers in the middle of the north 
and snud^ sides of Middle Court. In the Works accounte. 
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It seems that the whole of Theobalds, except the tower turrets, was of brick, with 
stone-dressed openings and stone quoins.' Much of it was three stories high but the 
buildings on the south and ivest of Conduit Court were of two stories only, except 
in the towers, while the north block of Conduit Court, containing the North I’^arlour, 
was of one story only. The celling heights varied and are not all easily established. 
In the elevation to the Great Garden, first-floor level can be reasonably w'ell established 
thanks to the 15 ft. high surviving fragment. The roof level and heights of the towers 
are not so easy. Hawthorne’s drawing of the Great Chamber window (pL xxvn, />), 
preserved at Hatfield," seems to aim at a floor-to-ceiling dimension of 20 ft. which 
brings us to the leads at about 36 ft, from the ground, which agrees well enough with 
the 60 steps (= 35 ft., with a 7-in, rise) assigned by the survey^ to the Gallery Stairs, 
ascending from the ground floor to the leads. The height of the towers remains 
indeterminable and can only be assessed from the ratios observable in other houses of 
the period. We know that they were only one story higher than the remainder of the 
block so the range of variation is not considerable. 

The turrets were covered with blue slates—no doubt imported*—and were of 
timber construction. I know no other instance of slatc-covered turrets, though slate- 
hanging was extensively used at Nonsuch.^ There seem to have been lead tips and 
above these were lions carrj'ing vanes. The Works accounts** mention a replacement 
of stone ‘pedistalls’ on the tops of the towers which confirms that there were balu¬ 
strades. 

The middle section betw'cen the towers had a nearly flat lead roof wdth balustrades. 
In the lower part of this section was a loggia of seven arches resting on stone piers, 
the centre bay projecting, with compound piers, one of which in part survives. This 
loggia was about 10 ft. deep and is described in the survey^ as ‘well painted with 
Kinges and Queenes of England and the pedigree of the old Lord Burley and divers 
other andent families, with paintinges of many Castles and battailes, with Divers 
subscriptions on the walls’. Some sketches at Hatfield** showing the Cecil pedigree 
in arboreal form arc perhaps related to this. The very crude plates of fragmentary 
remains given by Nichols** hardly help. 

Above this lo^ia were the windows of the Great Chamber, later called the Presence 
Chamber with, to the left of it, the Privy Chamber. 'Fo the disposition of these 
w’indows {apart from the centre w*indow) we have no guide. The bay-windows in the 
towers are placed off-centre. .Assuming them to have been continuous in height, they 
would have the effect seen at Audley End, which is probably an imitation of them. 

Eastward of the symmetrical and self-contained facade of Conduit Court w'as the 
far less regular elevation of the building forming the south side of Middle Court. 
At least, that is how* one is tempted to interpret Thorpe’s plan, though there is a 
slight difficulty in respect of the tower at the junction—t.e. the south-east tow'cr of 

* PmL SuT^ f, ^6. *■ See Evelyii^s description, Diary\ 3rd Jan^ i&66^ 

^ Sec p. J13, fi. 8, mtt. ^ PmL Sm, f. 24. E 35*- 3243 (ttoy-g). Pnri Sicr, f, 23. 

* C2L 5 .P. (1547-80)1. p. 317. Quantiticii of sUte and * tIatBcLd MSS, voL 143. See alsti pcdi^l^e« oimo- 
board had arrived on the site in 1568, on the order of taicd by Cecil in S.P. 15^ v&L xiii^ No, 122, 

Greabam. This skte, evidently imported from Flanders, ’ 3^ and jj* These pluiea arc 

would, of course, l>e ^or the roof. omitti^ from the 1813 cd. 
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Conduit Court. This tower already existed in 1572, when it formed part of the hall 
block and was called the Great Tower. It cannot possibly have been designed with 
foreknowledge of the three other great towers of Conduit Court, but it Is conceivable 
that its design was accepted and repeated when Conduit Court was built. The 
likelier alternative is that it was altered after 1572, to conform with its new com¬ 
panions. 

The south front of Middle Court, towards the Great Garden, cannot be recon¬ 
structed with any confidence, but a degree of irregularity in the fenestration seems 
inevitable and would, at the date (1570-1), be normal- This block contained the royal 
lodgings used by Queen Elizabeth from 1572.' She was still using them in 1588,^ in 
spite of the fact that the new lodgings at the south-west comer of Conduit Court 
were probably ready bv 1585. Her bedchamber was under the tower which rose m 
the centre of the block' Eastwards it led to the Privy Gallery^ westwards to the Vine 
Chamber (used as her withdrawing chamber). For Presence Chamber she used the 
Great Parlour on the ground floor of the adjacent tower. The chapel, on the ground 
floor, ran through two stories; there is no evidence as to the style of its window’s. 

At its east end this block joined the open gallery which ran southvyards along the 
side of the Great Garden. As we saw in the contemporary drawing of it. there was an 
open arcade on the ground floor which James 1 caused to be bricked up and 
tioned in 1607.J The first floor presumably contained lodgings, while on the second 

w^as a long gailety ‘with an arch seelinge’/ 

It would be unprofitable to attempt to describe other parts of the extenor of 
Theobalds, since there is little information available about them while in general 
terms they would no doubt repeat w'hat we have seen on the Great Garden side. The 
west front, facing the ?nvy Garden, had extruded comers and a vigorously projecting 
central bay’ serving, perhaps, as a luminous embrasure to the Great Gallery on the 
first floor. On the north side there was no attempt at symmetry and the north parlour 

block rose only one story in height. _ ^ 

We now come to the interior disposition of the building and the decoration m its 
main apartments. It is unfortunate that we have no plan higher than ground-floor 
level, nor have w’e any plan (except Thorpe's cellar plan) on which the apartments^ 
are named, .We can only grope our way with dues extracted from the schedules ol 
accommodation drawn up for royal visits in Cecil s time and from the parliamentary 
survey, allowing for the fact that the designations in the latter are likely to be Jacobean 
or Caroline rather than Cecilian. Sufficient information nevertheless can he gleaned 
to make complete sense of the plan. In Middle Court the south^ block contained as 
we have seen the lodgings used bv’ Queen Elizabeth and very likely tesened con¬ 
tinuously for her until at least some years after the new lodgings in Conduit Court 
were complete. Opposite, on the north side, were Cedi’s own lodgings and those of 
his relatives and household staff. He may have moved to the west block of Conduit 

‘ The position of the Royal Bedchamber under a = Schedule of ac^i^odaiior apparently belonpng to 
tower riaing from the middle of this aide of Middle Coup that year, Hatfield MhS. vol. 143, 69. 
can be deduced from the schedule of accoromodation in J E 35 ^- 3 ^^’ 

that year. See p. ij u. 5, ^ Pari. Sur. E 
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Court when that building was ready.' The hall block contained, on the north, a 
parlour with lodgings for important personages over it to which the roof gallery was 

attached. . , r c j 

T’he buildings round Conduit Court principally consisted of rooms or state and 

included the most spectacular interiors. Starting in the south-east tower which, as 
we have seen, must date from about 157^1 though possibly altered later, %ve have the 
Great Parlour on the ground floor and, next to it, the grand staircase leading up to 
the Great Chamber. This stair still exists. Removed from Theobalds, it was built 
into Crew’s Hill House, Enfield, then purchased and installed by Sir Henry Bruce 
A leux in the museum of his house at Theobalds Park towards the end of the nineteenth 
century^ (pi. XXXI, a)^ Sold in 1911. it eventually became tlie property of Sir Claude 
I.owther who introduced it in his restoration of Herstmonceux Castle, Sussex. It 
was rearranged there under Mr. Walter H. Godfrey for Sir Paul Latham between the 
wars (pi. XXX], h). In style it is very close to the staircase of 1571 at the Charterhouse, 
which was completely destroyed in the blitz.’ If the Theobalds staircase belongs to the 
date of the hall block as a whole (1567-70) it would be earlier than the Charterhouse 
specimen and thus the prototype of a whole succession of similar staircases, the latest 
of which is probably the (rearranged) staircase at Blkkling (1626). But a later date is 
on the whole more likely especially as wc know that the glazing of 'y' g^' stears to y' 
g^- chamber’ was done in 1582.+ It probably formed part of the rearrangement of the 
south-east tower to suit the composition of Conduit Court as a whole. 

The original material in the stair includes several newels with relief panels of 
‘grotesk-w'ork’. There are three types, incorporating respectively musical instru¬ 
ments. military trophies, and carpenters’ tools. Neither in these nor in any other part 
of the stair are there any heraldic or other allusions to its firat owner. It is quite 
obvious, however, that this was Robert Cecil’s model for Hatfield where the general 
design of the stair and even the profiles are repeated. 

From the top of this stair we pass into the Great Chamber, probably at one time 
the most striking of all the rooms at Theobalds, Wc have descriptions of it at different 
dates and it appears from them that the room w*as a good deal altered after its first 
completion. The only Elizabethan description is that of Rathgeb® In 1592: 

There is a very high rock, of all colours, made of real stones out of which gushes a splendid 
fountain that falls into a large circular bowl or basin supported by two savages. Tlus hall has 
no piUars; it is about 60 ft. in length and upwards of 30 wide. 

30 ft. would be correct. The estimated length suggests that the chamber extended 
only across five of the seven bays of the loggia below it, leaving some 20 ft. for the 
Pri%7 Chamber beyond. Rathgeb continues; 

The ceiling or upper floor is very' artistically constructed: it contains the 12 signs of tltc 
Zodiac, so that at night vou can see distinctly the stars proper to each: on the same stage the 
sun performs its course, which is, without doubt contrived by some concealed ingenious mechan- 
ism. On each side of the hall are six trees, having the natural bark so artfully jomed, with birds’ 


■ Ilia 9on will certainly tiive used these new lodgings 
which were called, even as late as 1650, the Earl pf 

Salisbury's bdginga 5ury 

' ^ KiiZr ifrv Gj/ftrtc jL/s., Aj 


Tj—/1 ^ of Furmlurr and Ctmimit F^k 

in Clitthunt Public Library. 

* J. A. Cotch+ Eafty Ren. .-IrirA. in Eng* 190 ij p. 19j. 

* MSS.vol. 143^58. * S« p. 114, IL 7* anU. 
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nests and leaves as well as fruit [that] when the steward , .. opened the window birds flew into 
the hall, perched tliemseSves upon the trees and began to smg. 

These remarkable trees, apparently contrived with real bark, must be those to which 
Cecil alludes in his apology for alleged extravagance at Theobalds, wntten in 1535. 

He tells us that because of the queen's 'special direction* he ‘was forced to enlarge a 
room for a larger chamber: which need not be envied for any for riches in it, more 
than the shew of old oaks, and such trees with painted leaves and fruit. Strype adds 
editorially that the room was *set forth with several trees of several sorp, with the 
arms of the nobiUty, officers of state, the bishops etc.’, his source for this statement 
being no doubt, a draft in Cecil's hand of the whole scheme, from wduch it appears 
that, besides oaks, elms, ash, walnut, and black cherrj^ trees were involved^ \Ve may 
identify the room as being the subject of Gerschow’s coi^ent m 1602: In the nex 
[room] the coats-of-arms of all the noble families of England 20 in number, dso all 
the viscounts and barons, about 42, the Labores Hercuh, ^d ffi^ame o 1 lar s, 
on a long cloth-covered table.' But this might conceivably fit the Green Gallery jmd 
it may be significant that there is no mention of the rock or the astronomical ccumg 
or the trees. However, when we come to the survey of 1650 it is cle^ that at some t^e 
after Rathgeb’s visit in 1592, the whole character of the rooin had changed. Ihe 
surveyors^ noted no coats of arms (except in the windows) but found the room 
panelled with oak, 'Coullercd of a Uver couller and richlie gilded with gold, with 
Ltick pictures over r same, seeled with a plastered frett . , . scelmge fuU of gilded 
pendance hanging Downe settinge forth the Roome with greatc splendor. The sm^^ey 
mentions a chimney-piece of black and white marble with four pilasters, the queen s 
arms, and mo 'Brasse coloms of the figures oi Viikan ^ Venus standinge before y 
Jammes'- These we recognize as the latten terms for which an account w as presented 

in 1582 by Heim'Pytt, ironfounder.^ l-, 1. -i- - u 

But the panelling mentioned here mu&t surely be latet, while the ceding is o m > 
a replacement of the astronomical affair and we must conclude ffiat at some date after 
1QQZ and most probably during Sir Robert Cecil s occupan*^ rJ ^ ^ 

vvas wholly remodelled. There is a drawing of the p^elUng by John Smythson dated 
November 1618’ and one can readily believe that this work (which Sm>rthson copied 
at Bolsover) was not so very old when he saw it. It was, however, old enough to have 

needed repainting and gilding in 1610-11.'* ^ 10 

At the west md of the Grrat Chamber (called, m Stuart times the Presence 

Chamber) was^ probably, the Privy Chamber a panelled room v^ith hangings an a 
marble chimney-piece with carved lateral figures and frontispiece . 

Then came the Withdrawing-room which is hard to place but must have occupied 
part of the south-west tower. Here again was panelling a cojunme c mney- 
piece. 'Vhe rest of the space in the tow'er at this (first-floor) level must ha\e comprise 

md€x)H Other c^rver^ are mcniinned. Hatfield MBS. vol. 
1 56 a paper contalnlnif twu cstimatCB far this chimiiey- 


* J. Strype, iSi4p iii^ Ft. 2^ pp* 

^ B-M« Lsnid. ro+i 24. 

^ Fari, SuT. fr fi, 

^ Hatfield MSS* vol. 143, 57 The tem^ were fim 
carved in wood by 2 Flemish cxrvtt imd joLner+ Jwlitn 
Degrdve (sec referenecs to him in Huguenot Society 


piece. 

5 In tbc Smvthson Collection, 


* E 35iu 3345 
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the Royal Bedchamber. Although structurally complete by 1585/ we have no evidence 
that Queen Elizabeth ever slept here. Moreover, the room was fitted with doors and 
shutters in 1612-13’ ^ ceiling with gilded knobs in 1614-15^ so, apart from a 

three-pilaster marble chimney-piece it cannot have been much of a place in Cecil’s time. 

A room for the pages comes next in the 
survey and can be roughly located on the 
plan and this is followed by the Long Gal¬ 
lery—or, as it w’as called in Cecil’s time, the 
Great Gallerj'. 'rhis, 21 ft. wide and 123 
ft, long, occupied the whole remaining 
length of the west range including a pro¬ 
jection at the north over an *open room’ or 
porch,'* The plan shows that it cannot have 
been uniformly lit and when w'e read in the 
survey^ of ‘three square Lobbies or outletts, 
unto square wondowes’ we understand the 
sort of irregular arrangement which must 
have prevailed. There was a carved wood 
‘portall’ at the south end of the gallery, a 
w^indow' at the north and, of course, w'indows 
looking west to the new Privy Garden and 
cast into Conduit Court. I’he chimney- 
piece was probably the grandest in the 
house, w'ith eight columns and carved and 
painted figures of horses and men. There 
w'as *a frett seelinge w*^ Divers pendents 
Roses and fiowerdeluces, painted and gilded’ 
and this may perhaps be the ceiling of 
which RathgeV made a sketch in 1593 (fig. 
2). This record is extremely interesting. 
For here is a pattern which prevails also in the vaulted stone ceilings and arch-soffits 
at Burghley and provides also the basis for many yet more florid ceilings of late 
Elizabethan and Jacobean times. 

But the most memomble feature of the Great Gallety will have been the painted 
frieze above the panelling. The survey’ mentions ‘Divers citties rarely painted and 
sett forth'. Rathgeb alludes to 'correct landscapes of all the most important and 
remarkable towns in Christendom’; while Gerschow refers presumably to this room 
when he says^that he saw Tepresentations of the principal emperors and knights of 
the Golden I' leece, with the most splendid cities in the w*orId and their garments 
and fashions’. 



Fir. 2. A ceOing at ThcabaJda. From "W, B. 
Engtand as jffst 1 ^ 65 . 


* Hatfield MSS. voL 143, 59 is a mettiorandym in 
which bangings for lodgings ^over new bcdchaml'ier^ 
arc mentioned. 

^ E 351. 31 + 7 ' 

’ Ibut. J249, 


+ The 'npen iwim' in tncniiaiget] in Kullield 143, fjQ}, 

^ ParL SuT^ fi y, 

* See p. 114, n. 7^ off/r. Rye prcdiiow a copy of the 
sketch. 

^ ParL Sur. L 7. 
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A door at die north-west comer of the galler}' ted to a stair of thirtj'-nvo stone steps 
descending to the garden and emerging in front of a formal walk flanked by mulberrj''- 
trecs. Another door led on to the flat roof of the North Parlour (the Council Chamber 
of Stuart times) which occupied most of the space betw'een the towers on the north 
side of Conduit Court. 

That completes the circuit of the state rooms round Conduit Court. In the upper 
parts of the towers were lodgings. In the ground-floor rooms along the west Robert 
Cecil liad his lodgings in rooms which, perhaps, his father had designed for himself. 
The only other interiors of great interest were the Great Hall and the Green Gallery 
both of which were dealt with in passing earlier in this paper. The survey gives us 
the bare facts about most of the lesser rooms in the house, their chimney-pieces and 
wainscoting (if any) and the nature of the flooring; but there would be no point in 
cataloguing these details in a paper which aims only at a general architectural descrip¬ 
tion. 1 am also deliberately excluding all accounts of the gardens, their planting, and 
ornaments—a subject of great interest in itself. 

Apart from the great staircase, no separate fragments of Theobalds arc knowm 
to exist. Part of one of the carved chimney-pieces was bought by Gough, live 
antiquary, during demolition, and retained by him at I'orty Hill, Enfield, till 1834 
when it passed to J, B, Nichols who removed it to a house in Hammersmith.' His 
son, J, Gough Nichols, described it in 1836 as ‘ tw^o thirds of a group of figures in 
alto-relievo representing in the centre Minerva driving aw'ay discord, overthrowing 
idolatry, and restoring true Religion, The architecture is ornamented with garbs, 
or wheat-sheaves, from the Cecil crest. It is carved in Clunch, or soft-stone, 
probably by Florentine artists.' It is conceivable that such fragments as this still 
survive in houses within a reasonable radius of I’heobalds. For example, a sixteenth- 
century stone fire-place at Glasgow Stud Farm, Enfield, illustrated in the * Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments Middlesex volume,* is clearly made up of 
displaced fragments in a style appropriate to Theobalds. 

Theobalds passed out of the hands of William Cecil’s son, the first earl of Balisbury, 
in 1607 when James 1 persuaded him to exchange it for the manor of Hatfield. At 
Hatfield the earl built the splendid house w-e know—a house w’hose design is full of 
allusion to Theobalds, in spite of a fundamental difference in plan. Theobalds there¬ 
upon became a royal palace and continued as such until it was sold by order of Parlia¬ 
ment in 1650. Its architectural history during that time is of minor interest, the only 
considerable building operations being the creation of new livery kitchens, chaundry, 
stables, and other services, nortli and north-west of Buttery- Court, in 1609-to, the 
erection of a brick wall all round the park, and Inigo Jones’s contribution of a new 
Banqueting House in the grounds. The gradual dissolution of the house in the seven¬ 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries is a long story most of w-hich is told in 
the Victoria County History. 

As a piece of architecture, Theobalds has been totally forgotten, yet I do not think 
it too much to claim that it w-as, with the possible exception of Longleat and Wollaton, 
the most important architectural adventure of the whole of Elizabeth’s reign. 

' i8^&p p. 154. I Am indebted to IMr^ Mark Girouard for thia reference, ^ PI. 36. 
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Certainly it was the most influential of all. Both Holdenby and Audley End directly 
derive from it. Hatfield has many echoes of it and so probably had the Earl of 
Northumberland's rebuilding of Sion. Castle Aahby» Apetho^e» and Rushton all 
owe it something; and so perhaps does Hardwick. Indeed, slight as our l^owledge 
of the house must necessarily remain (unless some happy discovery enlightens I 
do not see that the histor)^ of Elizabethan architecture can properly be studied without 
a reconsideration of the part played and the example given by Theobalds. 
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tf. Plan ^tidorsed by Lurd Burghlcy' *TTie first Gnori^* plHtl of Lhcbiilds * Hatfield AISS., 

vdL 143, 24. North tti righi 



b Plan Endorsed by Lord Burphlcv ‘plait of Thcbalds’ and ‘A plait for to have reformd ye old house'. 

Hatfield MSS., voL t43. ^9 *>'‘1 i°' 





























































Plate XKW 



a. Plan Ernl0Ti«d bv Lord Biirghlev ‘The platt of ye whole house und ground 
attThcbaldsL Hatfield MSS., vol/143, 27 and 28. Hap raised. North ta right 







fc. The ftome plan aa above. Flap towered 
























































Plate XXV 
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(1 PUn endorsed *Thc platt of Thebalds’, to whith Lord BursWcy has added ibc date 1572 and 
‘by HarsTliom for ye Inner Court’. Halfield MSS., val. 143, 31 and 32, North to right 



i. Plan endorsed by I^rd Uui^hley ‘The Platt of ye Garden towardes yc old house and ye long 
alley*. Hatfield MSS., vol. 143, 37 and 38. North ieforo 




































































PLATt XXVI 





a. Elevation cndor^tl by Lord Eurghley ‘The inivd. syde of the gatehnutie. voyd.' Hatdeld: MSS., ™L 143, 50 



b. Plan endorsed by T.ord Bur^lilcy "Hie platr for my gatehoviTse at Tlteobalds’. Hatfield MSS., vol. 143, 46 
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c. Plan chdomrd by Lord Butglilcy ‘*rhc second platt of my gaLrhuLiEC! and gallery, vtjyd ^" Elatficld M5S+, vol, 143, 4H 

































































Plate XXVII 



jj. Elevation endorsed by Lord Bur^ilcy ^upright of tlic gallery ^tdejiV Hiitbcld MSS., val. 143, 41 and 42 
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b, ElevatiDn and plan nndursed by l^jd BurghJcy 
'a pattern for the ^vydd of tlir ijreal chanlt^L'^^ 
Hatfield MSS., vol. 1431 33 


e, Elei-jtion endorsed by lasrd Bnrghley *My other- 
rnoat gate at ThebaW and dated 1577^ Monogram 
of John Symons. Hatfield MSS., voL 143^ 47 
























































































Platf. XXVIII 
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Section ihiuugh the courtyiud of a house; prabahly related to 'rheobaldsH Sir John Soane^s Atiiseum: 

Thorpe drawings, 115 



A, Plan of a house with two tourtyarda; probably related to TbeobaJd*. Sir John Soane's Museum: 

'riiorpe lira wings, pp, 221, 233 






































































Plate XXIX 



Plan of the house and gardens at Theobalds* Sir John Soane’s Museum: Thorpe drawing. 

pp. 245 6, ^'orth beiate 






























































































































Platt XXX 



Enlarged dewil a map nf ''niwbalds park aigned by John Tlmrpr, ihti. Tlritialt MLisruni, Colton, Aug. i. 

i. 75. {Sine nf ihia portion in orighuil fj[ in. 4J in,J 















PLiTE XXXI 



fi. Stair supposed id have been taken from Theobalds, as rc-e«cted m 't'hcobalds Park Wouse. 
rron the sale catalogue of 1911 (Cheshant Public Lihiaty) 



h. I'ht* same stair as now existing at Heisttnonecux Castle, Sussex. Pliatograph; i.i/e 











Plate XXXII 



Pbr nf Thefthalds imposed on the Ordinance Sun cy {1535 Rci'isiotO sh^>v^-ing the siting^ of the hnusc and, approxifnately, 
the line of ihc great walk. (KeproduLied ffom the Ordnance Survey Map with the Banctiun of the Cantroller of H.M. 

Hiationcry Ofiice. Crown Copyright reaerved) 



b. Sketch rcconstmetion of seetion thmugh Aliddle Court (looking west) and aeeiion throiif-h great hall, showing probable 

arrangement of elements described in the Parliamentary Survey 













































Plate XXXIII 






























































































































































































































































The Swan Badge and the Swan Knight 

By AN TllOXY R. WAGNER, Esq., C.V.O., D.Litt., F.S.A.. Richmond Herald 

20ih Janimry /955I 

The Rote is ded, the Swantie is goone, 

The fay Cressett hath lost his lyght; 

Therfore Inglond may make gret mone, 

Were not the helpe of Godde almyght,^ 

T he scribe of these and the following lines, which lament the En^ish disasters 
^ about i++q. had the kindness to insert the names of the nobkitKO, 

thus denoted by tbS badges. The Root, he teifs us, for tvample, ,s liedfmde. 
■an Gloiicelter, and the cresset Exceiter. Tliis swan badge of Humphrey, duke 
rfGlo“ester“died in 1447, « famiUar. but he was by no means the only bearer 
of a s»l rWs tLe. It hadbUn the badge of the great house of Bohun, ea* of 

Hereford and E&sex (pis. xxxvi, g; xxxvii, d; XL), Henry"IV 

I lomphrcv through the marriage of his father the earl of Derby, later - 

tnU xxwi /* XX^OI p; XL), with Mar\’ dc Bohun the younger daughter and coheir 

if Humphr^. call of Hereford.* 

and Sic latter’s son Edward did so too. Mary s Slv T d' ^ ' 

ii^ed it aho as did her husband, Thomas of Woodstock (pis. xxxit, G a, , 

S: .'^e of Gloucester, and the Staffords, d^es of B-kingh^ (iP'^r^el 
XL descended from their daughter .W.> Nor w^ ” rl of Sorf 

de Bohun (pis. xx.yix, *; xl). the daughter of an earlier 

and Essex, fad matraed Hugh de 

xO and othrre{pi^xxxix,a) used sw^sas badges, or as crests or supporters m their arms. 

othera wf^bo^lt, and chief among them the Beauchamps, earls of Warwick, who 

I .r _ ^ TirtRixf-p^ With swTitiAs thc Sail tlo^ CiS‘tiG®T 


’ Rolls Series, n{\\). Politkal fmmt and langf nlatm 
to EtisiUh nistoty, ctmpoted during 
acces»'on of Edw. Ill to that of Rickard UK 
Wrighl, 18611 p. 12u Oh the Po^ilur “ 

^^ters in France, written r. i4+®“9i Cotton Rolls, 

**^ee however, p. 137 fot evidence of use of the swan 
by E^ard III. o5r Fellow Mr. J. U Si»inmn mfotim 
me that the palace of the Idngs of Portugal at Cinira eon- 


tained a room painted with swatts, the Sala do* ^isuM, 
from the time of John L {A. 1433). thewn-m-kw of John 
of Gaunt. Iti its prcsetit, fceonstmrted form *1^ 
trated in pi- V (description on p. 87>of P^^at 

Sabre Or Pacos Feats da VSa de Sit^a, by Lino. 
Liabom \ owe this reference to out Fellow fair Thomas 

Kendrick, 
i PL HU 
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bore it for their crest (pis. xxx\’i, h, d, e; xl). Sir Hots Nicolas, one of the few 
English antiquaries to deal in a scholarly way w^th heraldic problems, has some perti¬ 
nent remarks on the sw^an badge in general and that of the Beauch^ps in parti^kr 
in his edition, published in 1828, of the poem of the Siege 0/ Carl^erock. Ihis 
poem, perhaps the work of a herald, describes the knights present at EdAvard I s siege 
of the castle of Caerlavcrock in Dumfriesshire in 1300 and blazons their arms. 1 he 
description of Robert de Tony runs thus : 

Blanche cote ei blanches alettes 
Escu blanc et baniere blanche 
Avnit o la vermeille manebe 
Robert de Tony ki bien signe 
Ke il est du cheA'alier a eigne. 

‘A white surcoat and white alettes, a white shield ^d a white b^ner, Avere 
with a red maunch by Robert de Tony, who well evinces that he is a Knight of the 
SAvan’," or perhaps ‘that he is from’ or ‘wdth the Knight of the Swan’, 

Nicolas’s comment must be quoted at length. 

it is extremely difficult [he says] to explain the meaning of this aUusion. According to the 
romance of the Kmgki of the Stmn, the Counts of Boulogne were nieally de^en^d thst 
fabulous personage, and genealogists of former ^cs have pretended «> tra« *5 
houses of Beauchamp Earls of Warwick, Bohun Earls of Hereford, and ht^ord Earls of Stafford 
and Dukes of Buckingham, from the same source, whence they say thtnr derived ^eir rwpeem e 
crests. It Avould not perhaps be difficult to deduce the descent of Robert de Tony fto^i the 
Counts of Boulogne, and the accurate knowledge of genealogy' whi^ the Poet has display^ m 
his account of l.ord Clifford, justifies the idea that he referred to Tony s pedigree, an opinion 
which is fi^er supported by the fact of the shield, on his seal affixed to the Baroi^ letter to 
the Pope in the year 1301 [pis, xxxvii. A; xl], being surrounded by lions and mw alternately. 
But it most not be forgotten that a custom then prev^ed for Knights to make their vows of arms 
'before the swan’. ‘The ceremony of conferring knighthood upon Edward Prince of w ales in 
no6' Mr. Palgrave observes, ‘was performed Avith great splendour. While they w-ere sitting 
at the feast, the minstrel entered, gaily attired, and required of the knights, but pnncipjffiy the 
vounuer ones, to make their a-ows of arms before the swan.’. , . Although 1 ony might on a former 
occasion have made his vows ‘before the swan,* it does not expl^n why he only of the P^t s 
heroes should have been described as a ‘Knight of the Swan , and still less why he should have 
assumed that badge on his seal, since the ceremony must have been common to the whole of the 
chivalry of the period. As Guy de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, mamed Ahw, the sister and 
heiress'of Robert de Tony, that family became doubly descended fi-om die * Knights of the bwan , 
if the invaluable distinction was possessed by the Baron.+ 

To catch the hares started bv Nicolas in this passage will take us all our time. We 
must first identify the ‘genealn^sts of former ages’ w'ho, he says, derive the pedigree 
of the Beauchamps, Bohuns, and Staffords from the Swan Knight. His reference 
proves to be to a sixteenth-century copy^ of the Latin version of the roll of the earls 

’ A. it Waeiier. Caial^f flf EifgUsh Mediaecal Rotb Dui^djilc G. i. KC Catalt^ if Bngiiih Medituviil Ralli af 
of Arm p ao. P- The of the original i* now fflfuy 

^ .W ^Ct^iartTock, <d, Nicolw, pp. +*-4^ Pl*f“ iUcsible. hut 1 have been kindly dbvrtd by fair WiU 

J Thi» seal beara the legend chevalfr ac cinc. liam Dogdale, Be, to examine the beautiful transenpt 

* Op. eit. pp. 369-70. ™ule by his namesake and anctstnr iti 1636. 

* 'Ashraole’s MBS. Dugdalc G. a’, ».e, Bodleian MS, 
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of Warwick, written and drawn between 1477 and 1485 by John Rous, the Chantty^ 
Priest of Guy’s Cliffe, of which the originai is in the College of Amis, Rous tells us 
that Rohaudua, first Saxon carl of Warsvick and ancestor of the later earls, was himself 
descended from Eneas, called the knight of the swan, a king’s son, the eldest of six 
brothers and sisters born at one birth, of whom the rest ivere changed by enchantment 
into swans with collars and chains of gold. He then gives a highly condensed version 
of the Swan Knight legend, mentioning the wicked grandmother Mattabnine, and 
ending with the information that the earls of Warwick, Hereford, and Stafford were 
descended from this Eneas and therefore bore the sw'an as their crest, and that of the 
earls of Warwick and Stafford one possessed a cup and the other a cover made from 
the gold collars and chains of the swans. From the cup, belonging to the earls of 
Warwick, Rous tells us that he himself has drunk of the best wine in W arwick castle, 
in the chamber there of the Countess Anne, sister and at length heir of Henry, duke 
of Warwick.‘ We must consider the Sivan Knight legend later, but it may herc^be 
observed that its hero, whom Rous calls Eneas, is in the French versions Helias. 1 he 
cup of the swan’ was bequeathed to his son Richard by Thomas Beauchamp, earl ol 
Warwick, in his will of the 1st of April 1400,^ 1 have sought in vain for other refer¬ 
ences to it or to the cover in the possession of the earls of Stafford, but I hope that 
such may yet come to light. Rous’s drawing of Eneas (pi. xxxviii. shows him holding 
the cup,p *a rich jeweUed vessel\ iis Sir Thomas Kendrick says, with the sacred 
monogram on the print 

The Staffords still cherished the legend thirty years later (pis. xxxvr, a, c| XL), 
for in 1512 Robert Copland translated from the French and Wynkyn de Worde_ 
printed, ‘the histoiw of the noble Helyas Knight of the Swanne at the instigation of 
Edward Stafford, duke of Buckingham, who according to the prologue descendeti 
from Helyas. Bishop Percy, writing of Copland’s book in 1765, calls this A cunous 
picture of the times! While in Italy literature and the fme arts were ready to burst 
forth with classical splendor under Leo X. the first peer of this realm was proud to 
derive his pedigree from a fabulous knigkt of 'FHE stVAN, ^ ^ , 

Since this version of the story (like many others) mak.es \ dain, the Swan Knight s 
daughter, the w'ife of Eustace, count of Boulogne, and mother of Oodfre> ot Bouillon, 
It is natural to suppose that it was through this house that the Staffords claimed their 
descent. John Gough Nichols, howwer, who wrote at length and with great learning 
of the swan badge, in an article on ‘Collars of the Royal Liveiy^’ in the Genit^tians 
Maeazine in 1842,* though aware of this evidence, and more besides, professed b™" 
self unable to determine whether the Bohuns and Staffords really partook of the blood 
of the counts of Boulogne and thought it more probable that their first assumption of 
the swan proceeded from some other distinct origin. He was fortified in this view by 
a mistaken belief that Robert de Tony's mother was Alice, daughter of Humphrey 
de Bohun. earl of Hereford and Essex (d. 1275), than whom accorihngly no earlier 
common ancestor need be sought of all the English swan famihes. It has, how^ever, 


* Rous RdUi edr Coun 
duction, was conn 
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now been shown that though there was indeed a contract of marriage between Roger 
dc Tony and Mice de Bohun in 1239^ when the former was three years old, the mother 
of Roger’s son Robert was not Alice but a certain Isabel.^ 1 am myself convmccd that 
we must look to the counts of Boulogne, who, as I shall show, were ancestors both of 
Bohun and of Tony, for the common origin of die English swan badges. But the 
argument must be founded on an examination of some part of the continental back¬ 
ground of the Swan Knight legend. 

It seems to be agreed that the legend of the Swan Knight proper and the legend of 
the Seven Children changed into Swans were originally distinct folk tales, but about 
the middle of the twelfth century^ were linked together and the latter made the intro¬ 
duction to the former.- The plot of the former in its earliest version, the 
du Chevalier au Cygne et de Godefroi de Bouillon, is thus summanzed by Todd.^ 

Otto, being Emperor at Nimwegen, is appealed to by the widowed Duche^ of Bouillon and 
her dauchier Beatrice, for his protection against the threatened usurpation of Remer, 

Saxony. At the same moment there arrives on the river an unknown knight, m a ^al which is 
drawn in tow by a while svi an. The ‘Knight of the Swan' thsembrnks, undertakes the defense of 
the duchess and her daughter, slays the usurper, and mames Beatrice, imposmg upon her, how¬ 
ever an oath never to question him as to his birth or antecedents, with the warning tmt her 
indiscretion in this matter wilt result in their certain separation, A daughter, Ida, is tom to Uic 
couple thus united; but by the rime she has reached the age of seven years, the mother s curiosity 
can no longer be restrained and she propounds to her husband the latal question. At th^ the 
knieht, in sorrowful obedience to bs destiny, bids farewell to his v^sals, recommends his 
daughter to the Emperor, and repairs to the shore, where tlic swan that nrst brought him to that 
land b awaiting him with his boat; and the knight, departing as he came, d^ppears i^wer to be 
heard of more. Ida, having attained her fourteenth year, is married bv the Count Ei^tace of 
Boulogne, and from this union spring three sons, Godfrey, Eustace and Baldwin, that is to say, 
our Godfrey of Bouillon and his two distinguished brothera. 

The tale of the Seven Children changed into Sw-ans has come dow'n in many 
versions, a number of them, including those of Grimm* and Hans Andersen, entirely 
self contained and unconnected with the tale of the Swan Knight. 1 he main outlines 
of the form which here concerns us arc, however, as follows. 

A king, hunting in the forest, meets and marries a nymph, who bears him seven 
children at one birth, six sons and one daughter, with golden chains round their necks. 
The nymph dies and in the king’s absence on campaign his wicked mother orders her 
servant to take the children into a forest and abandon them. He, how'ever, leaves them 
by the window of a hermit, who cares for them. Seven years later the wicked queen 
leams that the children are living, and sends a messenger who w'ith sharp scissors cuts 
the chains from the necks of the boys while they sleep. 'Fhey are thereupon clianged 
into swans and fly away to a pond or river in the royal domains. Later the queen has 
one of the golden chains melted down to mend a broken cup. Meanwhile the little 


* Complete Prerage, xiL, pL i, 1953 > p- 77 ^- 
■ Romama, siXp r^, p. 326- Gallon Parii an Todd, 
La Nimamee du Chevaiief au CygifS^ 

^ Alfred Todd, 'La Ndimoce du Chevijiur au 

Cygne ou les enfants diangib cti . Publicatbna of 

the Modem Language A^ociation nf America, voL iv. 


Baltimore, iSSkjr 

^ For a ^ull dbeusBion and bibUofjraphy see 
mrrkungen zu den Kinder u. Hauimdrehen Sr Uridrr Gnmrn, 
cd. J. Boltc und G. Poitvka, Leipzig, 1933, Band 1 , 49, 

?P- 427-34^ 
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girl remained hidden and with her golden chain kept her human fonn. Throi^h hex 
the king at length leama the truth. His mother repents and restores the chains jmd 
the swans are changed back into human form all save the one who^ cham was melted 
down into the cup, who must remain a swan. In the versions which so ingeniously 
link this tale with that of the Swan Knight four of the broth«s then go forth to 
their fortunes, but the fifth, the Swan Knight, wall not le^'e his enchanted brother 
and they set out together, the swan towing the Sw^an knight tn his boat. So after 

siiitv days thev come to Nimwegen. , t u r 

An eily form of this story is told about 11 go by the monk John of the abbey of 

Haute Seillc fAlta Silva) in his Latin romance, Dolopathos.' . 

In the French poetical version of about the same date, edited by To^, the king is 
called Lothair or Lotier, the nymph Elioxe, and the Avicked queen Matrosilie. In 
another version, thought bv Gaston Paris to go back also to the twelfth ^^ntuiT^ the 
king is named Oriant, his wife Beatrix, and his mother Matahrune, and the Swan 

'^Tf^we accept the view of Gaston Paris that the Swan Knight story was famil^i^ar from 
an early date in l.ntharingia, it wiU not be hard to understand how courtly poets 

and chroniclers of the twelfth and thirteenth cSfrey 

forms to the mythical origins of one or another nilmg house m that region, ’^odtrey 
of Bouillon (pi. XL) was in fact the son of Eustace 11 , count of Boulope, by t , 
sister of GodLv, the last duke of Lower Lotharingia of the Imuse of the c^nts of 
Ardennes, and was himself invested with the dukedom by the Emperor ^ 

VoSg. After his death in iioo, however, the dukedom bec^e 
Lower Lotharingia separated into its component pnncipaliUes, of which the chiU 
w^e theJuch^ counties of Brabant, Limburg, Lixxemburg, llamaul Namur, 
Hoi hod Guelders liilich, and Cleves. Their ruling houses were much mter- 

marrieLnd all £d desc Jts of some kind from the old dukes of_Lower L«^hanngia^ 
The chansons de «esie celebrating the first Crusade, in which ^ 2 ? 

had naturally a hem’s part, were' being written before the middle of the twelfth 
century and the poems recounting his origin and earUer history were^a natural and not 
much later development. William of Tyre, writing his History of the 

abl e! b probably as old as this and other versions of the Storys follow, both in verse 

^”Godfr^\ encamiasts, however, were not allowed to monopoUze the Swan Knight. 
Wolfram \on Eschenbach introduced him into his Pa^ifai,* begun before 1203. 

inlX nl* ofl-oherangrin (»ntn.cted in Uter versions of 

, Monumtftis pour jemr « t htstoire da prfrancet rtf 
’ EJ. 0«terl<y, 1873 _ . . . , __ - 


* G. Huet discusMs the relationsliips atto 
these mHt vtrtions in Romania, xxxiv, 1905, 

’ RtrUfU lift Hiitorient da Crouada, totnc 1 , Pan®, 
i8aj p. 171. 'Praeierimus denique atudtosc, licet m 
venim fuisse pluriitionim astnjut namtio, fabuiim. 

unde viilflo dicitur sementivam eis fui^^ onginem, eo 
quod A vBixJ vidcatur deficerc talis aSBcmo. 


P*°-- - 

.Vumur, dr Haatmt ft Jf Luxembourg, teotallitrt fisMii 
pour frt prtmi/ref0i$ par Le Baron dt Reiffeitberg, Bnu£tll<a. 
1846; tome iv. Degiltme division. IJgeiu^ 

Poiftiques. i<e llhevaiter on ft Codrfraid d* Boumoa, 

tome i, Intioduction. ^ v l * 

* Rciffcnbcrg, op. tit. p. 105, from C. Lachmann» 
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grin) and by making him a son of Percival attaches him to the Arthurian cycle. Even 
so the same Loherangrin suggests its Lotharingian origin, being a contraction of 
Loherain Garin, that is Garin of Lorraine, one of the heroes of the ‘Geste des Lohe- 
rains'. Later in the century Konrad von Wiirzbuig (d. 1287) in his Schwattritter 
makes a nameless Swan Knight rescue and marry the widow not of the duke of 
Bouillon but of Godfrey, duke of Brabant, and from them, he says, descended several 
noble lines, the dukes of Guelders, the dukes of Cleves, and the counts of Rheineck.' 

Nowhere did the Swan Knight (pis. xxxviii, <2; sl) legend take deeper root than 
in Cleves, where the ducal Schloss above the Rhine is still the Schwanenhurg and the 
Lohengrin monument of 1882 adorns the market place. Adolf the younger son of 
Duke Adolf of Cleves, who had built or rebuilt the Schloss in 1431,^ was at Lille on 
the 17th of Februaiy-1453, when his uncle Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, gave 
one of his most spiendld feasts there. This, as usual, started with a joust, which was 
proclaimed at a noble banquet given by Adolf of Cleves, and the proclamation was 
that the Knight of the Sw an, ser\itor of ladies, would encounter all comers at the joust, 
and the knight w'ho should perform best there in the Judgement nf the lords and ladies 
would win a rich swan of gold, chained with a golden chain, and at the end of the chain 
a ruby. 

At this same banquet, Oli^oer de la Marche tells us, most of the length of the 
principal table was occupied by a ship in full sail, in which stood an armed knight 
wearing a coat of the full arms of Cleves; and in front of the ship was a swan of silver 
with a golden collar and long chain with which he drew the ship; and at the end of 
the ship was a castle, richly wrought, at the foot of which a falcon floated in a great 
river. And I was told, says Oiivicr, that this represented how miraculously of old time 
a sw-an brought in a ship by the river Rhine to the castle of Cleves a verv virtuous 
and valiant knight who married the princess of the country' and by her had issue of 
whom sprung the dukes of Cleves even to this day.* 

Favine^ and others assert that the dukes of Cleves founded an Order of I-uiighthood 
of the Swan, but 1 have seen no evidence for anything more than a de^’iss or livery 
collar, comparable with the Collar of SS. of the house'of Lancaster and the Yorkist 
collar of suns and roses. Olivier dc la Marche makes clear the distinction between a 
true Order of Chivalry', like the Garter or the Golden Fleece, with a limited number 
of members who meet in a chapter, on the one hand, and a devise or decoration, on 


® Kleiiirrf Dichfurij^rn Konru^s von W^:sbarg^ hpraus- 
gcj^fcbcn von. Hduord Siilir6di:r(. Berlin, 11^25. IL ^Dtr 
Schwanrittcr', p_ B. ijzo-i, 

von Gcirt bcidc und (ouch) von Clcv^rn 
die f^ven sinL van in 
und wurdcQ EJcnccker genofneti 
uz ir tjcslchtc verre erkant^ 

* Dn Paul Adam-Even of PartB tias drawn my uttenticm 
to a paintinfT of the arms of t\d& Duke Adolf of Clever 
fd. 1448)^ suppfjrted hy asvran. In the armoHal of John of 
Luxtmbiir|T by the licrald Halnault! Brnssrla, Btblui- 
thcqiic Roy ale, MS^ p- 320 ^ 

^ jM^oires d*Qikiir de Marche, pub. pour k Soc. de 
rhistoijt dc Frante^ par Henri Eeaune et J- d^A.^bal^moflT, 
tome ii, 1884^ pp. ^41-2. 


^ Andre FavintT Lt Thtotre tfhftnnrur ri de 
Farisn ihao (English translfuion, A. Favinc* Thi Thtaier 
of Honour and Knighthwjd^ pn tiled Wtlliurri 

T/oudon, i6zj, hk. vii, chs 4 p+ pp. i48-j;7), gives the 
Svtun Knight Ic^^nd and the genealogy of the hoiis^ of 
Cleves from Helias and Beards of Cleves, tlirough ihcir 
eldest son Thierry h count of Cleves, their second son being 
'Godfrey, Counter uf Loticr'. detaiU are,, however^ 
given here of the/oH7fi/fjfiVie of the Orcten Dr. Paul Ganz 
in his in^portant article in the Ar€hk.'f4 H^aldtipiei 
Suines, 1905—'Die Abztichen dcr Bitteirorden land 
Turniergeselischaftcnh accepts the Order of the Swan as 
an ardcr^ but hia data leem rcalJv in indicare a Iiverv 
collar. 
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the other, such as a sovereign may give to a latter and indefinite number of knights, 
esquires, and ladies, who may form a confrairie^ but not an order/ 

Duke John I (d. 1481), the elder brother of Adolf, used sw'ans for his supporters/ 
and his younger son, Engelbert (d, 1506) (pi. XI.) count of Nevers, seems to have been 
the first of his house to take the swan for his crest in place of buffalo homs.^ 

The cult of the Swan Knight continued unabated in this branch of the house of 
Cleves for a book now in Paris thought to have been painted for the marriage of 
Hemy, Prince dc Conde, to Mary' of Nevers in 1572 shows their whole descent from 
the Swan Knight,^ and it is said too that her nephew Charles Gon^aga, duke of 
Nemours and Mantua (pi, xl), wished to re-establish the supposed Order of the 
Swan in 1615A 

'Phe real Order of the Swan was that of Brandenburg, founded there in 1443 by the 
Margrave Frederick IL In 1485 a separate South German branch w as established at 
Ansbach by the Elector Albert Achilles, with its chapel there in the church of St. 
Gumbert, w'here the monviments of the knights show the collar of the order (pL 
XXXV, /i), with a sw'an below the figures of the Virgin and Child/ An original fifteenth- 
century collar of this order exists, w'hich belonged to Peter Rot of Bale. It has been 
assumed that the Order had reference to the Swan Knight, but I have seen no good 
evidence of this, and the statutes of 1443 explain the free, unconquered swan, 'called 
Frank*, merely as an emblem of freedom,^ though it is true that its founder was great- 
grandson of the marriage of John II of Brandenburg (pi, xl) (d. 1357) to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Berihold of Henneberg by Adela, daughter of Henry' I, Landgrave of 
Hesse, younger son of Henry II, duke of Brabant (d. 1248). 

This Order of the Sw'an disappeared w hen the house of Brandenburg adetpted the 
reformed religion in 1525, but the marriage of .Albert Frederick of Brandenburg to 
Mary' Eleanor, sister and heir of Joh n William, duke of Cleves, who died in 1609, gave 
the Hohcnzollems a new' and more important descent from the Swan Knight. In 1780 
the parish priest of Lacme in Flanders, Antoine Francois le Paige {pis. sx.xv, 1; 
XXXVI, A), who claimed descent from the counts of Bar-sur-Seine and styled himself 
count of Bar, printed at Bale a history of the hereditary' Order of the Swan or Sove¬ 
reign Order of Cleves,® which combines with much recondite information the totally 
baseless assertion that this order was founded in 1290 by Emperor Rudolf of Hapsburg 
and consisted of twelve knights, whom the author names and in whose descendants 
he considers membership of the order hereditary'. By similar reasoning he concluded 
that the present Grand Master (in 17S0) was Frederick the Great. 

In 1843 I^ng Frederick William IV of Prussia celebrated the five hundredth anni- 
vcrsar\- of his ancestor’s foundation of the Schwanenorden by founding a new one, 
but whether this had reference also to the Cleves connexion I do not know. 


^ MhnGifti, tome i\\ pp. 161-3. 

* W. Sieget. 

^ J. Romjin. Inventairtf ^ceaux d^i pi^c^ origindts du 
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Almost as persistent as that of the house of Cievcs was the Swan badge of the 
counts of Boulogne. Horace Round' has traced the history of the great English 
estates of the counts of Boulogne from the father of Godfrey of Bouillon, Count 
Eustace II (pL XL), whose first wife was the sister of Edward the Confessor, and 
who was with the Conqueror at Hastings. His son. Count Eustace HI, left an only 
child Maud, countess of Boulogne in her own right, v%*ho became queen of England 
as the wife of King Stephen, the Conqueror’s nephew. Round argues that the posses¬ 
sion of her lands, which with his own had made him perhaps the greatest landowner 
in England, before Henn'" T’s death, probably helped to induce him to agree to Henry 
IPs succession to the Crown in place of his own son William. Stephen’s surviving 
son William, count of Boulogne, died without issue five years after his father, in 1159, 
and his heir was his sister Mary', who by her husband, Matthew of Flanders, left tw'o 
daughters, Ida, who married Reynaud son of Count Aubrey of Dammartin, and 
Maud, the wife of Henry I, duke of Brabant. Reynaud of Dammartin, poised un¬ 
easily between the kings of France and England, ended by losing his possessions in 
both countries. The county of Boulogne was confiscated by Philip of France in 1212. 
Rcynaud’s issue became extinct on the death of his granddaughter in 1251 and not 
long after this the county of Boulogne was secured by Robert, count of Auvergne, 
whose mother w-as a daughter of Henry' I, duke of Brabant, by Maud of Boulogne the 
younger sister of the Countess Ida, Hcniy TIT of Brabant, Maud’s heir, having parted 
w'ith his rights in Boulogne to his cousin Robert. It seems, however, that a counter¬ 
claim w'as made by Reynaud ’s nephew Mathieu de 'Prie, count of Dammartin, for 
the counts of Dammartin later used the cri ‘Boulogne '• and an English Roll of arms 
of about 1275 gives arms for ‘Le Counrie Dammartin de Beleignc’,^ w'hich arc in fact 
those of Reynaud de I’rte, count of Dammartin. It is ptjssible that this rested on a 
misapprehension of the pedigree and a mistaken belief that these and other Dam¬ 
martin cadets were descended from the marriage wdth Ida of Boulogne—a point, as 
I shall suggest later, of some importance. 

The counts of Boulogne of the house of Auvergne displayed swans in their heraldry 
from the middle of the fourteenth century (pi, xl). Count John I (pi. xxxv, e) bore a 
swan as crest from T351,* as did his son John 11 (pi. XXXV, d) (d. 1394), and the latter’s 
son-in-law Jean, Due dc Berry (pis, xxxiv. A; xxxv, er, b, c, j) (d. 1416).* King John of 
France," w’ho married Jeanne of Auvergne, and Jeanne’s first cousin Marie, countess 
of Auvergne and Boulogne^ (d, 1437), both bore two swans as supponers, as did 
John’s great grandson John, count of Angouleme (pi. xxxiv, g) in 1445; while Marie’s 
grandson, Bertrand de la Tour, count of Am'crgne* (d. 1494), and his nephew Jean, 
sieur de Montgascon® (d. 1483), bore swan crests. 

* Stuik^ in nnd Family Ituiory, 1901, tn, Tht no- 6136. I Am much indebted to my frirnd Dr, Paul 

(jOUJT/f of Boutogvf (ti English Adam-Even of Paris for help and infommtioTi in regard 
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Several continental families who bore swans can probably be linhed to one or other 
of these linesfor example the counts of Arkel, one of whom married a Clcves heiress 
in the fourteenth century; the dukes of Holstein, descended from the Landgraves 
of Hesse and the dukes of Brabant (a coat for their county of Stormarn Gmes a 
sft;an argent gorged with a crown or appears among the quarterings of the king ol 
Denmark, firat appearing on the seal of King Christian 1 in 1476^); and the counts or 
Limburg-Stynim, for whom a pedigree was painted about 1750 showing their descent 
from the S%van Knight through the counts of Cleves and Altena.’ 

But it is time to come back to England and consider how our swan badges here ht 
into the pattern w'c have established. We have seen that in the twelfth century two 
ancient legends were combined into a romance which w'as annexed to the ancestty 
of the counts of Boulogne and the dukes of Cleves whose fourteenth- and hrtcenth* 
century descendants adopted swans in their heraldry. Can we ascertain how and 
when the Sw'an Knight legend came to England and can w'e show that the English 
swan badge families had links with those of the continent ? ^ 

There can, 1 tltink, be no doubt of the answer to the first question. The connejoon 
of the counts of Boulogne {pL l) with England goes back to the father of 
of Bouillon, Count Eustace II (d. c, 1090), whose first wife was a sister of Edward the 
Confessor, while his own and successor Eustace HI was with the Conqueror at 
Hastings and became a great English landowner. His daughter and 
married Stephen of Blois the Conqueror's nephew to vvhorn she brought the county ot 
Boulogne in France and the honour of Boulogne m England thus making him the 
greatest of English landowners before at his uncle s death he 
King Stephen founded Faversham Abbey and an extract frorn a book of that abbey 
entered in the Red Book of the Exchequer* seems to contain the earliest English ref¬ 
erence to the Swan Knight story. Internal evidence" suggests that the Faversfaam book 
was written soon after i aoo. while Hubertllalheoncluded that thcentiy m the Rrf Bwk 
was made between lajt “d i* 53 - this^bnef Latin namUve the 
self is nameless. He rescues the widow of Godfrey o^oudionsurnamed Al Atte, from 
the nttack of Renier duke of the Lotharingians. Their daughter Ida marnes Eustace^ 
count of Boulogne, md becomes the mother of Godfrey and Baldwin of Jerusal™ an ^ 
Eustace of Boubgne the father of Maud Ac queen of Stephen, ki^ of 
further information we are referred to the lltiiertmum of Fulcher of Chartres. 

It isthusclcarthat the story ofthe Swan Knight (pi. xiwiii, c) was known m England 
and linked with the house of Boulogne from the twelfth centurj- or even the clet enth. 

One is tempted to surmise some oinnexion with the ownership of swans by the 
kinos of EnglLd, linked bv a late and shadowy legend with an importation ofthe 
Mme SwM from Cyprus by Richard I. Mr. Ticehurst, the authority on this subject 
harhowe“ re pointrf ouf^an allusion by Giraldus Cambrensis> to the swan which 


^ Infcimatian from Dr, Puid WarminR of Cop^nhagitii. 
^ ItiroTtimlian from Count H. C. ZeinotgEy- 
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attached itself to St. Hugh, when he was enthroned as bishop of Lincoln in i iS6, as 
a royal bird, and it further seems from his evidence that the right to keep swans was 
treated in the same way as any other profitable privileges of the crown. The next 
question is whether Tony or Bohun claimed descent from the house of Boulogne, In 
the genealogy of this as of other periods to claim a descent and to possess it were not 
always the same thing, the Tonys, however, had two descents from what may be 
called the Swan families (pi. xl). The fourth Ralph de Tony married in 1103 
Alice, daughter of Earl Waltheof by the daughter of Lambert, count of I^ens, a 
younger brother of Count Eustace 11 of Boulogne, And their son Roger de Tony 
married Ida, daughter of Count Baldwin 111 of Hainault, Though on this side there 
was no descent from the counts of Boulogne there w’as a common descent with them 
from the old dukes of Louver Lotharingia, and a descent from the counts of Brabant 
and Guelders, who, as we have seen, shared the claim to descent from the Swan 
Knight. 

1 he Swan Knight link of the Bohuns is less obvious but still more interesting and 
oddty^ parallel, for they too have a direct descent from the house of Boulogne which b 
probably less important than a more roundabout connexion. Both these descents 
came through the marriage of Humphrey de Bohun, earl of Hereford and Essex, in 
1275 to Maud, daughter of Enguerrand, lord of Etiennes in the Boulonnais, whose 
father s mother was the daughter of Faramus of Boulogne, the grandson of an illegiti¬ 
mate half-broker of Godfrey of Bouillon and Count Eustace.^ It was through his 
mother that Enguerrand de Fiennes had a descent perhaps of more importance to 
our inquify^ She was Agnes, daughter of Aubrey TI, count of Dammartin, and her 
brother w'as that same Count Reynaud of Oammartin who, as we have seen already, 
acquired the county of Boulogne by marri^e w'ith King Stephen's granddaughter 
Ida, only to lose it by the confiscation of Philip of France in 1212.^ We have seen too 
that the heirs of another of Reynaud's sbters used the ‘cri’ ‘Boulogne' and the title of 
count of Boulogne, just as if they had been descended from the Boulogne heiress 
instead of merely from her husbands sister. It is thus not unlikely that the lords 
of Fiennes, who could back up their legitimate but roundabout connexion through 
Dammartin with an illegitimate but direct descent through Faramus, may have num¬ 
bered themselves among the heirs of the Swan Knight. 

This opens up a stili more interesting possibility, for Maud de I'iennes, countess 
of Hereford and Essex, was the second cousin of Edward I’s queen, Eleanor of Castile, 
whose mother w^as the daughter of Simon de Dammartin, count of Aumale, the 
brother of Count Reynaud. We may now recall the famous occasion known as the 
Feast of the Swans , already mentioned in the passage quoted from Sir Harris 
Nicolas.-* This was a feast held by Edward I at Westminster on WTiit Sunday, the 
22nd of May 13^) after knighting his son Edward and nearly 300 more. Two swans 
were brought in and the king swore ‘before God and the swans' to avenge the death 
of Comyn and never thereafter to draw his sword on a Christian.* 

Mr. Noel Denholm-A oung, in his important paper on ‘The tournament in the 

* J. H, Round m the Gtjualogiit, njs,, vol. xiii, pp, 145- * p, 134, » p 

51. and P^sragt pp. 160^1. * Flarn Nitfi/rianim {Rolli Series. 95), in. T31-2. ' 
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thirteenth century’,' connects this with Edward*s cult of King Arthur. *By that time’, 
he points out, ‘the legend of the Swan Knight in at least one form had become inter* 
woven with the quest of the Grail in the Parsival legend. The story never seems to 
have achieved wide popularity in England, and we do not know the exact form in 
which it came to Fldward,’ Professor Roger Sherman Loomis, in his recent paper 
‘Edward i, Arthurian enthusiast’,’ adopts this view, pointing out that vowings at 
feasts are Arthurian and that other famous oaths upon birds arc later than this oath 
of Edw'ard’s from which they were probably copied. Sir Maurice Powickc, however, 
is more cautious, remarking that, ‘We need to know more about the symbolism of the 
swans.’^ It does not, in fact, seem parlicuiarly likely that the Swan Knight legend, 
which had been known in England for a century and more in the form w'hich linked 
it with Godfrey of Bouillon and the Crusade cycle, should have been adopted by 
Edward in the abnormal, Arthurian, form given it by Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
especially when the links of his owrn house with that of Boulogne"* had been reinforced 
by those of his beloved Queen Eleanor. 

The link between Edward’s Swan Knight cult, which we may now postulate, and 
his Arthurianism, was rather, 1 suggest, that both belonged to an addiction to chivalric 
romance which could slip easily from one form or cycle into another. Mr. Denholrn- 
Young himself suggests that ‘he might have founded an Order of the Swans as his 
grandson nearly founded an Arthurian order, but when it came in 134^ estab¬ 

lished as the Order of the Garter’.* It may even be that the swans of Bohun and Tony 
arc vestiges of a plan for such an order. 

The development from Edward Ill’s project of 1344 for a revived Round Table* 
to his actual Order of the Garter by 1347 or 1348 is notoriously obscure and light has 
been sought in Wardrobe Accounts recording payments for the making of articles 
decorated with badges and devices for the king’s jousts and festivities. Among these 
Ashmole, Beltz, and Nicolas have all noted a payment for the making of a harness for 
the king for his Christmas festivities at Otford in 1348. consisting of a tunic and a 
shield wrought with the king’s motto 'Hay, Hay, the W’ythc Swan, by Codes soule I 
am thy man’.' Ashmole calls it ‘that daring and inviting Motto of this King' but 
neither he nor, to nty knowledge, anyone else has offered an interpretation.^ Yet the 
same account roll shows that among the gear provided for the king’s Clmstmas 
festivities of the previous year at Guildford were twelve swans’ heads with their \vings 
(probably of buckram). Is it altogether out of the question that Edw^ard, at this time 
of the incubation of his famous order, may have toyed, as it seems his grandfather did. 


■= StudUs in lUedieral frmmtcd tit Fred^ritk 

Mauris Oxford, I 74fit pv 3 ^’ 

^ Speoilnm, vnL Jaji. pp^ ii 4 “ 27 . 

^ The Thiriemth Cewfurv, 1216-ljQj, Oxford, 
p. 515, n, 7, 

* Geoffrej' PlTntagctict (whose own mother wss the 
daughter of ^utii of Maintr) was the atqwon of 

QuccEt ^lelisande daughter of King Baldwin II of jem- 
ihe couatn and succes3or of Baldwin the brother of 
Godfrey of Bouillon, being grandflon of Ida^ countess of 
Rethel, a aUter of Eustace H of Boulogne. Rous in the 
Warwick Roll convrrta this into a direct dc«cent+ 

VOL, StCVJK 


' Op. at, p. i66p n, 3. 

^ Froissart^ S. Luce, tomciii^ pp. 37-581 

SciilacTomca^ cd. Masweil, 1907, p. 113; Adam of Mwre- 
mufh, cd. Moundc Thompsori, pp. 155-6, 

^ Fiias Ashinole, The Inititution of the Order of the 
Gorier^ 1672, p. 185; G. T. Bcltz^ Alemonnh of ihe Order 
0/ thf Carter, 1341* p* 3S0; Sir Karris Nicoka, Huiory 
0/ the Orders t/ KmghthoGd of the Bftthk Empire, 1 ^42, 
vqL li, Appr p, 7^ quoting Roll of the Great Wardrobe 
from MJchaelrr^Ta, zz Ed. Ill to 51 Jan, 75 EeL 111 ; 
P.R.O. King's BemembranccT OlEce of the Exchequer 
Ei‘iot/39 i;i5. 
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with the Swan Knight legend, alluding therein to his own descent? Here it will be 
well to cease, before w'c pass into regions of unscholarly conjecture.* 

Three points in the pattern emerging from our argument are of special interest to 
students of heraldry. First the derivation of heraldic devices from preheraldic origins. 
There are other instances where this can be seen or at least conjectured, such as the 
imperial eagle and the British dragon, but they are few and most if not ail these devices 
differ from the swan in being national or sovereign rather than family emblems. 

Secondly the close connexion between heraldry and romance. One would expect 
to find her^dry deeply coloured by an element so powerful in the soil out of which it 
grew, but little has been done in England—though somewhat more, as one would 
expect, in France — to ascertain this by example. It ought to be possible in other 
instances besides this. 

Thirdly, some light is thrown on the history of heraldic badges, the principles of 
their adoption and inheritance and their relation to crests and supporters. In ail these 
matters we have as yet too little material for generalization, but we have, I think, 
useful indications of where further light may be looked for. 

^ Sinc£ this written our Fellow Mr+ joho Ilarvcy suggests that S. is for SigouA = Cygnus. I camwt here 
haa dnnuTi my attention to MIbs C. K, Jcnluns^E article in discuss this but other parts of Miss argtiment 

Apollo of March 1049^ ^Collars of SS: A Quest*, which link with my owti. 
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a. nf Clevcs rTttivijfi^ Heli^ the Swan Kniftbt, from a 

Chnmicle of the dukes of CIcves in the Munich State Library^ (C^hJ^ 
Gath jg, Catnlngut^ Nn, 1^4), Oitn PScht, Th£ Muster of Afary of 
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a. Totnh of wife nf Sir Edwufti J loby. at llinham, Biirkihiiv, 1595 


ii, Mouminfrsw-AnB at the feet uf the cfftey-in Ejtrtcr Cathedral ofMarf.'am (d. ijgi). dau(fhtcraf HumphrevdcBohun, 
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The Greyhound as a Royal Beast 


By H. STANFORD LONDON, Esq., F.S.A,, Norfolk Herald Extraordinary 


[Read 3 rd February 55] 

T he ereyhound, from its use as a royal beast by Henry VIJ and the other sove¬ 
reigns of the House of Tudor, is familiar to every student of armory and to 
m^v who care nothing for the noble science. It w^. moreover, brought 

prominentlV to our notice at the time of the queen s coronaUon I 

the ten Queen^s Beasts which were then set up outside \^^tnu^ter Abbey, and 

which were afterwards placed in the Great Hall at T g^tish 

Greyhounds arc common in heraldry all over western Europe, and m the hntish 

Isles alone there must be over a hundred families who use ®J.*^®Yse^s^ike^Mimleverer 
either on their shields or as crest, badge, or supporter. ^nd 

and Whelodale the hound is canting, but in most cases there is no such sinipie and 
rbviou"1^i^n=Son':rd ean o'nly suppose ,hae the gteyhound-s popul-h,- 

^ one of the English royal 

house and sdlied families. But ms 1 ' . permitting me to consult and to 

“ "a 

for many helpfu! greyhoimd was used almost always by 

As a supporter of the “f S Edwairl VI, Mary, and 


■ Oti thi. u« of tl« term ‘to’ «* yvriier 

in Thr OtrewrV ffraitt (Ntwman Ncatnc Ltd,. j^S+I, P- 5- 

and Ri?vai Beasts (Heraldry «!;«„. Re^ 

* G. H. While. F-S,A.,;The ConsMutio ^ 

and the King*# Sport', dntiq. Javrti. sntx, P* S ’ 
and vtMrka there cited. 

^ Bodleian MS. Aahnir iiii| Wh 2^3* 


* Cast in the mlleclion oi the Society of 
Atthofftwia. l 5 tsi«> 1^36. pL 86 (j)'- 
Dush^ Lais. no. 3051. It ifl teii^Hubk 
on this seal arc OW France and England quarterly, 
although the eeray of Old France had been replaced in 
eeoenil use by the ihr« Its of Nev,- Fnmce for nearly a 
century. It indeed that the «mc rtrven* was used 
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Exeter.* A dragon and a greyhound were, however, more usual (pi. xli, a). They occur 
repeatedly in King’s College Chapel, Cambridge,^ in Westminster Abbey, and in 
countless other places. 

Lnder Henry VIII the greyhound is usually found with a dragon on the dexter 
side, as in Rushbrooke church, Suffolk, in Crudwell church, Wilts., ^ and on two 
gold cups entered in an inventory of the royal regalia and plate."* Sometimes the Uon 
of England is on the dexter as on one of his seals for the Court of Common Pleas^ and 
on the‘Roy111 Grace Cup* which he gave to the Company of Barber Surgeons and 
which is still in their possession.* On an earlier seal for the Court of Common Pleas 
the arms are supported by two greyhounds as in his father’s case. Two greyhounds 
also appear on his seal for the County Palatine of Lancaster, but these have turned 
their backs on the shield and each holds up a large ostrich feather (pL xli, b). This 
arrangement was continued on the Lancaster seals under Edward VH, Elizabeth L 


in the Common Picas hj Edward III luid all sucecediiig 
aovct^igfi# to Edward the spandrels between shield 
and legend beiiig bknk. Ricimrd III added nvp boars 
in those spaces, and Jrlcnry VII changed the boarsi to 
greyhounds^ but otherwise the design Avas unchanged r 
'l*hts point was tuuched on by Sir Hilary jenkinson in 
bis paper on Hlic Great Seal of England: Deputed or 
iDepartmental J3cals' (ATcha^oh^sa^ Isxjtv, 302-2)+ but it 
bas been daHhed by ihc recent researches of Mr, R. H, 
Ellis, ivh&sc hdp on this and ulhcr paints 1 

acknowledge with gratitude. 

^ Vftusta MonuTrWHt/t^ lii, pi. jS; Willetmcnt, Heg/il 
Htraidry, p* 59; Arch, bmiv, 38a. 

^ See, e,g, Hrrafdry far Jmd 

p^i3. 

^ H. Munim C&utley, Royal Armi and GomTfmndments 
jfi mr ChurAtfS, 1934, p. 3 i; Gauntry Ufe^ zand October 
and zfith November 1953. Cf. Willcment^ R^gai HnaMry^ 
pL XV From British Museum MS, Royal 8 G. 7, F. 
Sand Ford, A fiist&iy 0/ rite Kings and Queem 

of England, ijqj, p^ 479 ; Hope. Heraldry for Cr&frsmen, 
pp^ 332-3: G^ \\\ Eve, Decoratke Heruldry, p. Z17. 

^ F. Palgra™, Tfte Anrieni Kalcndars and J/stvnlorks 
0/ , „ * MAL ExcheaufT, 1836, il, p, 28I1 nos. 25^ 26. 
SandFord says that Jienry Vlli used the diagon and 
greyhound as suppurtrea in the beginning of his rtigti, 
but afterwards discontinued the gicyhf>tind and replaced 
it with a lion of England (p. 479)+ and a similar ataieincut 
i$ to be found in later writers. It is, howeverp doubtful 
whether the dragon-grey bound combination was ever 
completely superseded by the lion and dragon. If it was 
90 sijpen^ded this can only have been in the last ten or 
twelve years of the reign, For the dragon itnd greyhound 
are the usual, if not the only supparters in the new wurk 
ordered by Henry' Vlll at Hampton Court Pafato in the 
i$30>* and that in spite of the fact that as a single beast 
ihr lion wiifi Set there hardly less often than the dragon 
and grcy^houiid. In the chapel of King's Collcgep Cam¬ 
bridge. which W'os finished by 1515, only the dragon and 
greyhound suppari the mrjaJ anna in the older work. Rut 
un the choir aerten and father woodwork erected in the 
time of Anne BtiJevh. 1533-6. three different paire of 


aupportera are to be seen* a dragon and a greyhoundp a 
lion and a dragonf and two Hons. On the other hand, if 
my reading of the beasts on the flying buttresses il the 
west end of the nave is tDorrect, the lion and dragun do 
appear together there. The four westernmost huiireasea 
on each side each carry' two beasi^p one tawnrds the top, 
the other lower down. These originally held vanes, but 
both ^ancs and staves havE disappear^. These beasts 
face each other in pairs, the pairs being placed alternately, 
a lion and an antelope for Henry VI, and q dragon and 
a greyhound for Henry VIL The rest of the buttresses 
carry no beasta with the single escepiion of the fifth 
from the west on the north side. That also bears two 
beastSp a dragon above and a lion below, but w'hereas on 
the other buttresses both beasts face the same way, in 
this case the dragon faces east and the lion west. They 
must therefore be read as a pair, and as the beasts cannot 
have been csccutedp atill less chosen, after about 15 lo^ it 
follows that the dragon—grr^'hourid and liDo-dragon com¬ 
binations must bi 3 th Jiave been used frum the very 
beginning of Henry VllFs rdgn. That conclusion is 
morecrt'er corroborated by the contemporary painting of 
the Engitsli camp at the Field of Qnth of Gold, an engrav¬ 
ing of which was published by the Sodety of Antiquaries 
hi 1774- ^his the royal lodging appears in the middle 
Foreground os an elaborate wuoden erection displaying 
the royal arms over the entrance and myaJ beasts at the 
four comers of the centraJ turret. Over the archway 
the shield is supported by the lion and dragon, but on the 
turret tlie beasts are two dragons and two greyhoandfl. 
Four more beaatSp probably mEint for lionsp squat at the 
comers of t]m main roof. All eight beasts hold vanes or 
sruidl banners charged with badges, the cross of St. 

portcullis, and fleur-dc-ha (cf, Arckaeo- 
iilt 303 , etc.}. ’Fiir myal arms in liushbrooke church 
fliford an evtti later example of the dragon and greyhound 
than any of the above, for they seem to date from about 
154D; an the other hand they lack the official sanction of 
amis displayed in a royal pabcc. 

* Arekaeolf^a, lixxLv, J943, ph viu{e}; Darkam Seals, 
no. 3056. 

^ The Anfi^ei Rerierc^ June 1953, p. 30. 
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and James 11 , but on the corresponding seals in the reigns of Edward VII and Cfcorge 
VI the greyhounds were changed into talbots.' 

Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth generally used the lion and dragon,* but Edward 
and Mary both set a lion and a greyhound as supporters on the sc^ of the Court of 
Common Pleas, follo’wing therein the example of Henty^ VII Ts later seal for that Court, 
Elizabeth’s seal for the English Court of Common Pleas has a dragon and a greyhound 
as supporters, but on that of the Irish Court the greyhound ts on the dexter and the 
dragon on the sinister,^ And here it may be remarked that, although since the acces¬ 
sion of James I in 1603 the only officially recorded supporters of the royal arms have 
been the lion and unicorn, yet other supporters continued to be used much longer for 
certain departmental seals. So, for example, the judicial seals of the four groups into 
which the Welch counties were divided had each its special supporters, these being 
a greyhound and a stag for the Caemar^'on-Merioneih-Anglesey group (pi, xj-i, c), 
and for Brecknock, Radnor, and Glamorgan a greyhound and a hind (pi. XLI, d),-* 
The matrix of George Ill’s seal for the former group is noTV in the British Museum 
and displays the stag and greyhound as supporters in that order/ The greyhound also 
continued to appear as a supporter on the seal of the Court of Common Pleas at least 
to the reign of George III, whose seal for that Court shows a dragon and a greyhound* 
as on Elizabeth I’s seal and on those of James I and Charles 1 for the same Court. 

Reluming to the Tudors, there are grounds for thinking that the greyhound was 
regarded as the royal family’s peculiar and especial beast. For instance, a carving of 
the impaled arms of Henry' VI 11 and Anne Bolcyn on the screen of King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge, supports the shield witli a collared greyhound and the male 
griffin of Ormonde (pL XLiii, a)J Again, Queen Mary ;is princess used as her dexter 
supporter a white greyhound with her coronet about its neck, the sinister being her 
mother’s black eagle (pi, xliii. e).* Yet again, in Prince Arthur’s Book, an early 


® Unless other references are given all seuls mentioned 
in this paper arc desctihed from C 24 t& in the SooetA^ s 
collEction. 

* A Susses Iron fttrbiic 3 t with the dragon and greyhound 

as supporters and ihe motto *Dicij et mon Droit", also 
bears the inilials which may stand cither for 

Ed^h'ard VI nr for EU^heth I {Evc^ Heraldry us Art^ 
p. 187). I'his, however, may be no more than an instance 
of the founder using an old mould wthout troubling to 
correct anything except the initials^ 'be molto suggests 
Edvi'ard VI rather than Elizabeth. 

^ Archa£i[fh^iil, pi. 9 + (s). 

* Ibfd. p. 528. 

^ Catalogue af Brirish Seal-Diri in the Britinh Museum, 
hy A. B. "JVjnni;>chy, F.SJl., 1952^ no. 53, 

^ Ibid. no. tq. 

' Sandford, p. 487, calle the sinister supporter a I ton 
with a grilfiTi’e hc*d. But albeit the forckgs are a lion's 
Btnd there Ib no vestige of ears nor of the rays or spikes 
w^hich distinguish the male griffin^ thai creature 
certainly meant, for Anne^s father wus created Earl of 
Drmondc in 15517* and Anne’s arms art supported else¬ 
where by a leopard and a nude griffin (College of Arms 
MSS. 1 . 3, fo. 13 and D, +. fo. i ; Banners, Standards 


and Badges^ De W’^alden Library* 1904, p. *7). It would 
seem that the carver^ who was almost ccitaiiily a foreigner 
and unlikely to be familiar with the Ormonde Iveast, was 
lold to produce a wingJetss griffin, and that he found rhe 
griffin described in same brtiiaiy as having all its buddy 
members like a lion's hut wings and mast like an eagle's 
(see for example the Cambridge University Bceiian 
translated by H. White in Tht Book of BeasU, ^954^ 
pp. 13-24). He therefore produced a lion ^ith an eagle 
head, omiltitig the wings hut adding a heard of runic 
luxuriance. Willement'a blasson of the suppemens as a 
Icopanl and a greyhound {Begal Hfruldry, p. 69^ n.) ii 
sadly at faulty 

• The achievement is painted in Xwxi matuiscripts in 
the Cajllege of Arms, Prince Arthur's Book, p. 72, and 

1, 2, fo+ I* It is a lozenge, Quartefiy, 1 and 4. Francet 

2, England; 3. Spain aJ borne by Catherine of Aragon, 

The lozenge is crowned with on open corunei of deurs-de- 
]is and forniy crosses, and supported by the greyhound 
and eagle. The paitUiugs are reproduced respectively by 
Willemcnl in Begai Heraldry^ pi. sk, aitti by Foster in 
Banners tte., p. 21* and it is remarkable that both editors 
described the achievement as that of Mary. 

Willcfnent tvtn animadveried on thetinproprict)’ of Mary 
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sixteenth-century manuscript in the Heralds’ College, the arms of Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Henry VII and queen of James IV of Scotland, are supported by the 
Scottish unicorn and a white greyhound (pi, xlii, and her sister Mary as queen of 
France has her arms supported by I^ing Louis’ golden porcupine and a white grey¬ 
hound (pi. XLIl, 

Nor is the roy^ greyhound only found as a supporter of the arms. It w'as freely 
used as a badge on flags and in many other ways.® Two of Henry VI Fs standards 
displayed a greyhound as the beast or principal device,^ T^vo of Hen^' VIII’s 
standards did so too (pi. XLI, e),"* and the ‘Standerd of the Greihond’ was carried at the 
funerals of Edward VI, Mar)', and Elizabeth.* A gold salt-cellar adorned with a lion, a 
dragon, and a greyhound figures in the inventory of Henry Ill’s regalia and plate,® 
and that monarch on the reverse of his second Great Seal introduced a greyhound 
running beside his charger. The hound kept this place on the Great Seals of later 
kings down to Charles 11, but it does not appear on the seals of Queens Mary^ I and 
Elizabeths Other seals which show the hound running beside the sovereign’s charger 
are those of the Augmentation Office under Henry VIll and Edward VI and the Irish 
Chancer)' under Edward VI and Philip and Maiy'.® In more recent times the fact 
that the greyhound was a royal beast has been forgotten and it has sometimes been 
turned into a talbot,® or even, as on the present seal for the County Palatine of 
Lancaster, metamorphosed into the queen’s pet corgi. 

In connexion with this use of the greyhound w^e may also notice the two white 
grej'hounds with red collars in the very forefront of the Windsor Castle painting of 


quart(!iing her ^husband arms m that way* Apart 
from iht fact that both manuscripts were painted thirty 
years or 50 before Mary's accession and marriage^ the 
use of the laien^e and the unarched cammf show clcirly 
that the achievement ifl tbal of a maiden princess and 
that the i>paiiiBh quanering mu&t be for Mary 's mother^ 
Catherine of Araj;on. 

* p. 13Z, For reasons which wiU be explained bdow 
this manuscript miiftt he regarded aa authoritative. 
Princess Mary' was married to !^ui&XII in October 15 J4, 
but he died not three nionda later, on tst January 1515, 
and in 1^17 she married Charles Urandon, duke of 
Sutlijlkr Her achievement has a further interest as the 
ahiek! is enclosed hy a collar of Tudur roses (party giilcs 
and argent) m t^kit laced w'sth blue ribands to the golden 
scallop sheila of the French Order of Si. Michel. Some 
other example* of such combined collars are noticed by 
Jp G, Nichola in a paper 'On Collars of the Royal Livery^’ 
printed in :\tiigazintr Ftbruary^-Dccember 

iKjp (reprint pp* 14+ 15). 

^ Sec, e.g. Perrin, p. 45 ^ 

^ BaTTttm f/f., pp. 79^ 9y. fmm Coll. Attil MS, L z, 
tf. 26, jti* Prince Arthiiri& Book, p. 54^ paints a banner 
party pakivays: the dexter half b white charged with a 
red dragon and a chief of St, Georj^ ^urcliai^d with 
a red roae regally trowried^ the sinister half is green 
powdered with gold fleura-de-fts and charged with a while 
greyhound with red collar liuvLng in dexter chief the 
Windsor sun-burst and in stnisier chief the Bcanfori 
pi^ncuUia enaigned with an open coronet, 'rhis is repro¬ 


duced in colour in the Iliustrated C&Jalogii^ of tkf Soc$fty 
p/ Antiqimrk^' ExhUdiis/Tif 1894^ pi. xSSil. 

^ Sec ^Wriotheslt^’''^s Funeral Banners^ Brit. Mua, MS. 
Add. 45133, p, 42. This is a note about eight standards 
made by * Anthony Tote Sargeaunt PayTtter* in 1545, two 
each of the lioOt dragon, greyhound^ and white hart* 
The standards w'ere 15 fr- long tapering from 4 ft. 10 
S in. The colours of the field and fri^c varied^ the 
greyhound being on a banner of blue and yellow’ with ted 
and blue fringe^ See also VaUfflanen Topographica pI 
iti, iSjfin p. 59i from MS. Had. 4632, a 
collection of banners, etc. ^ made about 4530 by Christophet 
Barker^ then Richmond Herald and aJfterw ardsH 15 36-50, 
Garter. 

* 77te Di^y of ifewn* A/ocAyap Camden Siac* no. 42^ 

1848, pp, 39- 40, 182; Sandford, p. 4jg8: Leland, Cok 

kcfwjcu, ed. Hearne, 1774, y\ 307, 323; Mo/tu- 

pi, 19^ from a manuscript in the Britiah Museum. 

^ Palgrave, op^ cit, 11, p* 28R, no. 7. 

^ A, and A, B, Wyon, TAe Grmt of England, 

p* 68, pL xxih, no, 99, and passim to p, 105 ^ pi xxxvh, 
no, 141; Sandford, pp* 457-8, On Charles H*s 

first Great Seal the hound wan replaced by a lion 
Qmrurty Ri^iord, no, 7, supplement, *915, p. 199); it 
reappeared on his second Great Seal, but djAappear^ for 
good on the third Seal On the Great Seal for Ireland, 
however* the greyhound fitill appears, in 19 Ch, H* 
although the tiiird seal, with no greyhound, w-a* already 
being used in Hnglaocl 

* Af^haeologw^ bronr^ pi 87^ 91, 92, ihid. pi. 98* 
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the English encampment at the Field of Cloth of Gold. They are sho^vn running 
beside the marquis of Dorset, who carries the Sword of State in King Henry’s royal 
cavalcade. Sir Joseph AylofFe in describing the picture seemed to be in some doubt 
as to their signihcance, and even suggested that they might allude to some office held 
by the marquis.' But there is no need to seek any such esoteric meaning. The king 
himself is only separated from the marquis by a file of Yeomen and we must surely 
read these two dogs as living exemplars of the royal badge. The king could hardly 
keep a pel dragon, or even a pet lion, about the Court, but wliat more natural than that 
he should have a couple of white greyhounds? And it is not the first time that a dog 
has run on ahead of its master 1 

In St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle, the greyhound is carved again and again. 
It is one of the royal beasts w'hich disport themselves on the canopy of the Queen's 
Closet and on the cornice of the Beaufort chantr^^* but it occurs most frequently on 
the roof-bosses. There it Is sometimes alone; sometimes it companies with the dragon; 
now it holds a dragon or a portcullis; now it supports the royal arms, and now' it 
appears alone as a badge in its own right.^ 

In the Royal Na\y one of the galliasses^ mentioned in the Navy Lists of 1546 and 
15^1 was named the (jTeyhoutid.^ The vessel was built in 1545 was wrecked off 
Rye in 1563.® From that time until the present centuiy the name has been borne by 
sixteen royal ships, the last being a destroyer launched in 1935 sunk by German 
aircraft in the Battle of Crete on 22nd May 1941-'^ One wonders how many of the 
officers i<riH men who serv'cd in those ships realized that the greyhound for w^hich 
their ship w^as named is a royal beast whose history goes back at least to tlie time of 
Edward III. The royal greyhound has not yet been granted to any unit of the Royal 
Air Force, but in the'Army it is one of the comply badges in the Grenadier Guards, 
and the silver greyhound has long been familiar as the badge of the Queen s 
Messengers, a use to which we shall have to revert presently. 

Apart from all those uses, wherever the royal beasts congregated, there one was 
sure to find the greyhound. It was one of the vane-holders in the Palace of White¬ 
hall.® It was one of the beasts erected on Rochester Bridge in i 53 <^ 7 ''’ was one 
of the six ‘Beasts Royal’ which adorned the cisterns and fountains erected in 1557 
when w'ater was first brought to Windsor Castle from outside.'" It is one of the ten 
beasts carved along the Imtcl of the fireplace erected in 1583 Queen Elizabeth s 
Gallery (now the Library) in Windsor Castle," and it was one of the four beasts, the 


* Set "Tilt Beaufort Chapel’ by Crtfion E. M. Venables, 
in Friendfl nf St. Gtsrge'a, Report to ^lai December 

VP- 

^ "Tilt Roof-Bos&^s in Sl Gcurge’s Chapel. Windsor’ 
by C, J. P- CavT3 aJid H. Sp London iu xev, 

mh PP- T. \S U 3 cinctit, r/tf^ Coikgiat^ Chapel 

of St. ijeorpe, 1S44, pp. 25« tic,; W. IL St, j* 

Hope, H'Wjor pp. 454, 

* A war-ship wmewhat larger tlmi a galley, propelled 
partly bv oars and partly by sail. 

* J. A. Moniagu, A Guide to ihe Study of HeToidfy, 
1940, p. 74; Are&eotogia, vi, ifi72t F- 


® Tke Disry of Henry Machyn, pp, loz, 39^^ 

T [ thank %lr- C. Hill, Deputy Librarian at the 
Admindty, for this and xnudi other information about 
H.IVL &hrp^ bearing tkia name. ® Bandford^ p. 479. 

^ 'Heraldic Dccoradon of the Drawbridge of the 
Medieval Bridge of Kochesier’ in Arehoeoiogia Cantimta, 

PP^ HO-3- , 

** Hopcn Irinifijr Cfljrie, p. 157. The beasts were the 
eagle, lion, antelope^ greyhonndp griffin, and dragon. 

** t ha^'o to thank Sir Owen Mor^hcad, K,C.V* 0 ., the 
Queen^s Librarian 1 for drawing my attention to this. 
The fireplace i$ illustrated in book IfTjiiifor Castle^ 
pi 53. ^e beasts are lion of England, dragon* grey- 
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lioiii dragont greyhound, and bull, each holding a scocheon with one of the queen’s 
badges, which Elizabeth 1 had placed on the landing-stage at Greenwich Palace in 
1588.* The hound was particularly prominent at Hampton Court in the works 
ordered by Henry VIIL It was set, for instance, on the bridge over the moat, on the 
fountain in the Inner Court, and on the battlements and gables of the New Hall. Of 
thirty-eight beasts which stood about the ponds in the new garden five were grey¬ 
hounds,^ and some of these may be seen in a contemporary picture still at Hampton 
Court,^ Alas, most of those beasts have disappeared, and the greyhound which now 
squats on the bridge over the moat is a modem substitute carved and erected in 1950 
to replace one made in 1910 in circumstances w'hich were related by its designer, the 
late E. E. Dorling, F.S.A., in his book Leopards of Eitghind.* Greyhounds were also 
among the seventy-six King’s Beasts w'hich were reinstated on the clerestory' parapet 
and flying buttresses of St. George’s Chapel in 1925. This, however, is not the royal 
hound. The fact that it w'as set among the Yorkist beasts on the north side of the 
choir and that it holds a shield charged with the Nevile saltire shows that it is the 
Me vile beast standing for Henry VIII’s mother Elizabeth of York.* Finally a grey¬ 
hound was one of the ten beasts which guarded the Westminster Abbey Annexe at 
Her Majesty’s coronation on 2nd June 1953. There the grey-bound held a shield with 
a crowned Tudor rose on a field of white and green, the Tudor liveries.* At Hampton 
Court its shield bears the three lions of England. 

Nor may it be forgotten that a greyhound was one of the beasts w'hich perched atop 
the royal tents on Henry VTlT’s expedition to Toumai and Therouanne in 1513- 
Edward Hall recounts that: ‘The Kyng for hym selfe had a bowse of tymber with a 
chimney of yron,^ and for his other lodgy'nges he had great and goodly tentes of blewc 
water worke garnyshed wit yelow'c and white, diverse romes within the same for all 
offices necessary', on ye topp of ye pavilions stode ye kynges bestes holdyng fanes, as 
ye Lion, ye Dragon, the Greyhounde, the Antelope, the Donne kow :within all the 


hoiHiilp antdope. hnillp hart, falcon (for Queen 

Anne boar+ panthcrp and swsn. Mr* John 

Sunimcwu, F.B.A. tdJa mu that^ in the course of re¬ 
search on the King^s Wortsi he discovered that the 
chimney-piece carv'cd by John Pinckney (Fuhhc 
Record OiEce, Vor. Ajcs. AO. 3/1243}* 

* Drake's nrvision of Hiiiory 0/ iunrl^ p. 61, 

dttng tlie works accountia. One Robert DLxon was paid 
each for the four beasts viith on extra 45. for the 
greyhaund'a tail whidi lii'as of iron. In connexion with 
Queen Elizabcth^t uoc of the greyhound one should 
perhaps retail a passage m Gerard Legh^s Acctd£ncf 0/ 
Arfnane, publiBbed in 1562: 'The horhcs fdende is th^ 
Grey-hound, sind I he Bean; Ut hia mortalL enemies which 
in both naturally by kinde ia planted^ afi at ihcir Brst 
encountring most cnicLIy Fight together^ (fo. 54^)^ Prima 
facie this is a straightforward statement of fact, but J, G. 
Nichols thought that the greyhound might allude to the 
queen, the horse to the earl of Anjndel, and the bear to 
the curl of Leicester [Heruld Gcmalogist, i, 64). 
Readers must weigh for themselves the credibility of that 
suggestion. 1 will only aay that % horse wii* certainly an 


Arundel bad^, and that a bear or a hear and ragged stalf 
was Lord Letceater's badge. 

* ^Qn the Stone Bridge al Hampton Djurt' by the late 
Sir C. R. Peers in Arc/m^ohgia, bi^, 30^, etc. The other 
beasts were 4 drains, 6 Hods^ 5 harts,. 4 yales, 6 piinihers, 
3 bulls^ and 5 unicorns; they were of stone and cost 24 r« 
each. The three beasts in the Inner (now the Clock) 
Court were of wood and cost only 5J. each. 

^ W, H* St, J* liope, Heraldry /or Craftnnen and 
Dengntr^^ pp, 246-7. 

* Published 1^13* see pp. 44-45+ 4 ^» 5 ^- 
Peers, Iq€. ciL 

* See ‘TTie King's Beasts on St. Gcorge^s Chapel' by the 

reaent writer in the Annual Report of the Friends of 

l, George's Chapel, Windsor Castle^ hir t953p Whoever 

selected that series of beasts confused Henry VIPs grey- 
hound with the Nevile beasts but ihai is a point which is 
considered in more detail below. 

* Th^ Qut^'s Beasfi^ p. 41; Royal 38, 

^ Probably the same (a Tudor ’‘pre-fob.'I) wbich was 
made for use at the Field of Cloth of Gold a few yeara 
earlier, see above* p. 140, n. 4. 
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lodg^'nge was payneted full of sormes risyuge, the lodg^'^nge was .C.xxv. foot in 

N^tllustration is known which explicitly represents those tents, but in a volume of 
miscellaneous limnings in the British Museum, Cotton MS. Augustus 3, there are 
paintings of three most elaborate pavilions which appear to date from the early part 
of the sixteenth centur^'. One of these is of crimson and gold damask (pi. xliv, a), a 
second is of blue and gold damask, and the third is paly of theT udor white an green 
(pi. xuv, h and c).= It is true that there are no beasts on the blue and the sloped 
marquees, but the posts of the crimson marquee are topped with eigh^en royal beasts, 

8 greyhounds to wit, 4 lions, 3 dragons, 2 harts, and i antelope.^ The greyhounds 
are white with gold-studded red collars. The lions are gold, and the dragons red, 
or rather gold purfled with red, while the harts and antelope are white with golden 
horns and hooves, the harts having gold collars and the antelope \gold cro.im and 
chain about its neck. Like those on the Th^rouanne pai, 4 ions all these beasts hold 
vanes; ten are painted with the royal arms of France and England quarteriy, and the 
others arc blue with a golden fleur-de-lis, portcullis, or rose, badges 
held by the beasts on the roof of the king's own lodging at the Held of ^Hth of Gold. 
Only one of the eight greyhounds bears the arms. Of the others three hold a eur- 
de-lis, three a port^Ilis, and one a rose. I'he remaimng badge, a fleur-de-lis, is held 

^^The coHur shims that this painting cannot represent the gi^dy tents desenbed by 
Hall But although neither the blue nor the striped pavilion is furnished wth beaste, 
their tent-poles end in gilt capitals and long spikes 1 he capitals closely j-^^^mble 
those on wdiich the crimson tent's beasts sit, while the spikes rt^call ^e pricket of an 
old candlestick or the point fixed to some funeral helms to support the crest. 1 h 
suggests that the beasts were movable and were impaled on these poims as and when 

required, and that 


being so it is highly probable that the blue and gold tent actually 
represents that used by King Henry in^isj J. 


rrqu4r»^r; used. s/ru?;. who illustrated all dwee ^ted that 
Aev miEht have hern designed for use at the Field of Cloth of Gold." but the Windsor 
Castle painting of that encampment shows nothing m the least resemblmg these, nor 
does Hall describe anv such pavilions in his account of the arrangements on that 
occasion. On the other hand striped tents somewhat like that mentioned above may 
be seen in Vcrtuc’s engraving of the Siege of Boulo^e in 1544, 
are decked with small Hags or vanes; there are no beasts and no capitals on which 

beasts could rest * 


* flati't daoniclt, cd- 1S&9. p. 543; c 6 . 1550, fo. siviij; 

arafim't Chrmicit, ed. iSe?, p. 259. . 

* Hems i8, n, and 19. The artist n uiudcmiticd, and 
even hia naiwiiality i» uncertain, but the style or the 
paintinc suegests a Flemish or l.ijw Gerntan ongiti. 

^ > The prepondetaiict: of gteyhuuiida particu^ly 
inieiestintf. and it was tliat very prtfponderMce which 
led me 10 dehiote so much time and sp^ to these p^nt’ 
inra. 1 take this opportunity to thank Mr. iNlartm Haimes 
and Mr. J. L. Ne%'insoo for very interesting comments 

VOL. .'ICVll. 


thereon. Mr. £. Croft Murray and Dr. C. E. Wright of 
the British Museum have also been most helpful in this 

conjicauun. , , 

* This panllcl seems the more interesting as the carved 
woiden crests used at funeraJs would naturally be 
supplied by the same croftatneii as tlte beauts for the tents. 

» A/0fffie« and Cnstomi, iii, pi. N-iij. I owe this reference 

ID Mr. Hobnes. ^ ■ i l 

* rublishi:il by tbe Society and dcfimlKd id ArchtM- 

hgia, Ui^ pp. 253, etc. 
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As sl Tudor badge the greyhound has always been white, and wears a collar. This 
is generally red with gold edges and studs and with a gold terret or ring. Other colours 
are only occasionally found, as, for example, on Henry VII 's portrait in St. George’s 
Chapel where the collar is gold charged with a red rose.' Although collared the grey¬ 
hound has neither leash nor chain.- Such additions are, however, to be seen in some 
earlier examples of the beast. In some cases at least they seem to have been added 
deliberately as difference marks. In some cases too the collar itself was differenced, 
as, tor example, in the augmentations given by Charles I to Sir Edward Walker in 
recognition of his eminent services as Garter, as Secretary for War, and in other w'ays. 
These %vere granted by letters patent dated at Newport, on ist November 

1648, and comprised a quartering of augmentation and a crest, namely, as quarteiiiig; 
Argent, the red cross of St. George charged in the middle with a silver greyhound 
wearing a gold collar; and as crest: a like greyhound having a red collar charged with 
three little golden croAvns.^ 

Considering liow prolific the royal greyhound w’as it is surprising that so little 
attention has hitherto been given to the problem of its origin, modem armorists 
usually accepting one or other of the theories put forward by Sandford and Wlllement 
without, apparently, looking any further. In fact, the story of the greyhound well 
illustrates the danger of blindly accepting statements in the heraldry books and the 
folly of jumping to conclusions. 

Francis Sandford, Rouge Dragon Pursuivant 1661-75 Lancaster Herald 
1675-89, whose Genealogical History oj the Kmgs and Qtteetts of England is a mine of 
valuable information about the royal arms and badges, opined that the greyhound 
was a Yorkist badge used by Henry- Vll in right of his ttnfe Elizabeth of York, eldest 
daughter of Edward IV and granddaughter of Cecily Nevile.^ That view was accepted 
by Montagu in 1840,* and it was apparently accepted also in 1925 when the King’s 
Beasts were restored to the roof of St. George’s Chapel, for, as already stated, the 
grey^hound was then set among the Y orkist beasts and its shield was charged with the 
arms of Nevile, Gules, a saltire argent. 

W'illement, after reporting Sandford ’3 explanation of the greyhound, recalled 
Henry VII’s reluctance to notice ‘the rival House of Y'ork’, and then proceeded to 
derive his use of the hcast from Beaufort, calling attention to the Beaufort, or St. 
Michaels, or Warriors Chapel in Canterbury Cathedral, where the greyhound 
appears in the window and on the roof-bosses, and lies at the feet of the effigy of Sir 
John Beaufort, earl of Somerset, the eldest of John of Gaunt’s sons by Catherine 

' In imitatian of this ihc ^yhounda reinaiAted on tht the original patent then in hia pDascssinn. Walker made 
roof of Sl George's Ctupel in have callare charged little use of this grant, for in Febniaiy 1649 Charles II 
with rosu al ternating with sttuill Studs. In Regal Heraldry, gave him 3 new patent which replaced'the greyhound on 
pi. )£V, Willfimcnt shows the greyhound with a blue coUai, the cross by five leopard's faces of gold {ibid, pp eu-ia) 
but in the original painting which hepurporta to rq>roduce * p. 46+. The origitial edition was pufajiahed bv 
(Royal MS, 8 G. 7, fo. 1) the beast wears the usual red Sandford himself in 1677. 'Hie 1707 edition, which is 

P^P'^r. wjts reused and enlarged by Samuel 
1 he Icssh which hangs from the greyhound's collar Stehbing, Somerset Herald. Sandford in the passage hen: 
on the bridge at Hampton Court is an erroneous addition, ijuoted calls Eliaabeth’s grandmother Ann^ confusing 
as will ippear below. her with her grand-mecc, the wife of Richard HI. 

Anatis, Regtsietu/ the Garler ,», p. 410, note «, citing * Op. of. p. 64. 
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Swvnford.' As there represented the greyhound has a leash attached to its collar, the 
end rolled into a neat ball beside its feet (pi. XLiiij c). This would seem to be a er- 
ence adopted bv Beaufort to distinguish his hound from the u^eashed beast used 
bv his half-brother Henry IV, a use of which I shall have somewhat to say presently. 

It must have been these Beaufort beasts which moved Dorling to fasten a cord to the 
erevhound*s collar at Hampton Court, for Sir Charles Peers speaks of the king s grey¬ 
hound as Tor Beaufort’, and I know of no other example of the royal beast wearing 
a leash with the exception of two achievements of the royal arms in the chapel ot 
King’s College, Cambridge,= and these cannot be regarded as authoritative, tor the> 
are the work of the same foreign craftsmen who so 

male griffin (p. 141 above). Peers and Dorling evidently accepted \VilleiTient theory 
that Hcniy^ VII derived the beast through his mother, Margaret Beaufort. Hunter 

Blair certainly did so.-' , i VTT 

Woodward appears at one time to have shared Willcment s opimon that Henp \ 11 

took the grevhound as a Beaufort beast, for w^hen dealing with the royal supporter in 
"rifal edition of his Heraldry British and Foreign he cAh it the ‘s, ver 

grevhound (of Beaufort)’ (p. 662). Later he changed his mind, for m the 1896 edition 
he calls it as supporter ‘a white greyhound (of Nevile or Lancaster) and as ba ge 
‘the s ter greyhound of Lancaster’ (vol, ii. pp. 223, 3 ^ 5 ). ^ven m^the 1892 edition 
he h^d iolen of it as a Lancastrian beast (pp. 595 , 605), but nowhere does he give 
t^StKcr reason or for tli^t titscnption^ ^ ^ 

WiUement thought tli’at some apology v,as needed “ 

authoritv as Sandford’, but very little research was needed to show that Sandiord, 
Willcment, and Woodward were all alike at fault. It is true that a greyhound was for 
a time a Nevile beast i true too that it was once a Beaufort beast and once a Lan¬ 
castrian beast But it was neither for Nevile nor for Beaufort that Henry A 
It was not even as a s>Tnbol of the House of Lancaster that he chose it, though that is 
t-v, m-irV For King" Henrv the greyhound was from Richmond, that great 
h^uV wLK V?confe'rri on hU ha)f-bmth« Edmund Tudor, or 
Edmund of Hadham as he was then called. Several nmnusenpts of the 1 , 

earlv nost-Tudor periods assign the greyhound to Richmond, and both bandford and 
ought havo kuoio that, for two of thoao m„pta ^^iTch 

Book and I. 2 were, and still are, in the library' of the College of Arms o^ wtiicti 
Sandford was a member.^ Both are quoted by Sandford m other cotmexioms and it 
was from Willemcnt’s tracings of 1 , 2 that the illustrations were prepared for the Dc 
Walden Library volume Banners, Standards and Bad^i^es One «f tho!,e two manu 
scriots the so-?allcd Prince Arthur’s Book, must certainly be regarded as authontativ e, 
K wi compiled for and under the direction of Sir Thomas Wnothesley, who 

Lforc his appo?utmont as Garter King of ^s in *5^^^for ^e 
U’P^T^ been Wallingford pursmvant to the Prince of \>ales, nrst to 1 nnee Artnur, 
od &^nC Henrv. hSoreover, his father. John Wtythe, who was Garter r.™ 

. . __ IL " ar- .jj., V..*,V.T nf ■ One is over ihc door leading from the choir lo thi 


- Kt^ul //rrafdh', pp- tt^raidk 

CuntfThury Culhiiral, 1S27, pp. ^ 

bosses in Caniertmrjf Cathedral , bj'C. J. 1 . Case. 
in Archa^t^iit, tinutiv, 1935, p. 61 ■ 


from 

---- — -^r - J 

= One is over ihe door leading from the choir 10 the 
south chapels; the other is in the passage through the 
choir screen. ’ Durliam Srab, no. 3051- 

♦ See pp. 96 and 2 respectively; Bannert He., p. 10. 
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1478 to 1504, must have begun his heraldic career soon after Edmund Tudor was 
made earl of Richmond and during the lifetime of his \vidow, Margaret Beaufort 
(d. 1509), and his younger brother Jasper, earl of Pembroke, duke of Bedford, and 
Earl Marsha] (d. 1495)' A® Garter and Wallingford respectively Wrythc and 
Wriothesley must have known both Margaret and Jasper, and they could not fail to 
know how Edmund had regarded his greyhound. Both that manuscript and I. 2, 
which dates from about 1520, depict the greyhound upholding a banner of the Tudor 
white and green charged with a crowned red rose, the banner being named ‘Ivyng 
Henry' the vij’ and the beast ‘Rychemont* (pi. xlit, t),' 

^Another Heralds’ College manuscript, L. 14 Miscellanea Curiosa, though of some- 
w'hat later date, temp. James I, is even more explicit, stating that the greyhound as 
used Sy Henry VII was *by the Earldome of Richmond, from antiquity belonging 
thereunto, for it was borne by Edmond his father for a Supporter, And f have scene 
the armes of the said Edmond and Margaret his wife impaled, supported with this 
greyhound on the right and a Bagwyme [jrr, for yalej on the left side spotted with 
divers colours, which was one of the supporters of John Duke ofSomersett her father, 
1 he Greyhound w'as one of the Supporters of Humphrey Duke of Gloucester who w'as 
Earl of Richmond also.’- 

The greyhound is also assigned to Richmond in British Museum MS. Harl. 1073, 
fo. 14. This was written by John Withle, a w'dl-knowm herald-painter in the time of 
Charles I, and apparently drew on the same source as L. 14.^ .Anstis too regarded the 
hound as a Richmond beast, for in a v^olume of UeToJUic belonging to 

Mr. Wagner (p, 4326) he wrote: ‘The greyhound Sandford, p. 463, brings from the 
Yorkists, but I take it from Richmond—I. 2’, * 1 . 2 ’ referring to the manuscript men¬ 
tioned above. 


^ College of Artfls MS. M. 14 RecordSp fb. 5* names (he 
crowned red rase as a badge of RichmostiL 
- Fo. This mannscnptp which is died hereinafter 
as L. 14, W13 given lo the College of Arms by Sir William 
Dugdale while Sami ford %vas still a herald, though per Imps 
not undl after the pubhCEtion of his GtnmiiJgkai Hhiory\ 
The same passage occurs also in Bodleian MS. AshiX’i. 
112p. 236^ where it ia said to be copied ftvim a monuEcript 
in the custody of Sir Chrifltophcrilatton, Tt is remarkable 
that the folios noted by x\shmolc against this and other 
passages are those of L. 14, but k is not yet possible to 
say whether the mannseript which Ashrnolc copied was 
the now L. J4, or a copy of 14, or merely some manu- 
script drawn from the same sourccB^ Cotisidcrijig the 
friendship and close collaboration between Hatton and 
Dugdalc (see Wagner, Cmithgur i^f EngHsh 
Riiils rt/ Arm-U p. 145 anti xxlj-\%v) cither of the first twn 
suggesnons is posaibte. A version of this portion of L, 14 
with the same paintings but ^ shortened text W’as gi%^en 
by Sir WiJIiain Segar^ Carter^ to James t in 1(704^ and is 
now MS- Harl, 6085^ it is entitled 'The Variation of the 
jArmea and Badges of the King« of England from the 
tyTnt of Brute tintilJ this present ycare of our l^rd 1604*, 
The script is a typiiiaJ italic hand of the jiefiod, but its 
resemblance to that uf the oorrtfipondlng portions of L. 14 
IS so dost [and the resemblance between the twxi sets of 


illustrations is even closer) that one wonders whether 
L. 14 not 'written and Limned by Segar^ or at least 
under liis direction, sf 9 a draft for Harl 6085, 
accounts of the yaJe and bagw’yu l>y the present writer 
will be found in 7 'Ae Cvui tjf Armi, tti, 90 and 142, 

^ Wilkmcnt quoted this as proving that Henry VII 
got the beast tkrotigh Margaret Beaufort {Rfgal Ht-raldry^ 
p. 60. note), tt is, however, doubtful whether Margaret 
ever used the gTeyhoiiiid, So far as T have been able to 
find the only beasts which she used are the eag]& and the 
vale which she got from her father Sir John BeAufnrl II, 
duke of Somenset and earl of KeiidaL On two diffeteni 
seals, one used before and one after 1485 {casts fuTits 
Soc. Ant.J^ her ahieEd is supported by two yales^ llie eagle 
standing on toj? of the shield in the carher case and behind 
it in the laien Tw-o yales also aupport her anus in various 
places in Christs and St, john'ii Colleges at Cambridge 
(sec Hope, //fTifif/d'rv/rtr Ctufisttirtt atfd Dfsigru'Tx^ pp. 206^ 
2095 und (jiiUiitry l.tfr, iifr. ri/iF B has been 

pointed GUI to me that the carlv sL\tcenth-ceflturv brass 
eagle lectern in the Chapel of Christas College stands on 
four couched dogs, 'llvese, hnw e ver. arc made of a diifcrent 
alloy and may be an aildation. In any case, even if they are 
meant for gfeyhoundfi* vvhich is ncM certain, ihcv arc not 
by ihemseUes suffident evidence on which to a^c that 
Lady Margaret usmd a greyhound as one of her btostg. 
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In the light of these statements it is impossible to doubt that for l ienn' VII and 
his family the greyhound stood for the earldom of Richmond, although, as will be 
seen presently, there was another consideration which may have made the creature 
even more attractive in Henry’s eyes. There b on the other hand nothing in those 
manuscripts to show how the hound came to be associated with Richmond, L, 14’s 
statement that the greyhound belonged to that earldom from antiquity suggests that 
the use went back before Edmund Tudor’s creation as carl of Richmond in 1452, but 
I have found no evidence to support that. Indeed such evidence as there is points 
away from Richmond. 

From the time of William the Conqueror until 1341 the honour of Richmond, in 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, was held by members of the ducal house of Brittany, 
the later holders styling themselves earls of Richmond. In 1342 the earldom, being 
then in the Crown, was granted to John of Gaunt, who held it until 1372 when he 
assumed the title of king of Castile and Leon and surrendered Richmond to the king. 
Both earldom and honour were then granted to John, duke of Brittany, but he having 
adhered to the king of France, they were in 1383 adjudged to be forfeited and in 1384 
Richard II granted the honour to Queen Anne for life as part of her dower. For the 
next fifteen years the honour see-sawed behvecn various English holders and the 
dukes of Brittany. Heniy’ IV in October 1399, that is immediately after his accession, 
granted the 'castrum, comitatum, honorem et dominium’ of Richmond to Ralph 
Nevile, ist earl of Westmorland (rr. 1397) for life. Ralph, however, was not entitled 
earl of Richmond, and in 1414 that earldom was conferred on John, duke of Bedford, 
with the reversion of the castle, etc. on Westmorland’s death, which happened in 
1435,’ On Bedford’s death w'ithout issue in 1435 the earldom and its territory re¬ 
verted to the Crow n, but the duchess, Jaqueita of Luxembourg, retained a third part 
of the honour and the income therefrom as her dower. In 1452 Henrt' VI created 
Edmund Tudor, his half-brother, earl of Richmond, granting him the whole of the 
honour and all reversions thereto. Edmund married Margaret Beaufort in 1455 and 
died in 1456, leaving their only son, the future King I!enr>' VII, about a year old. 
Henry kept the title of earl of Richmond until his attainder by Richard III in 1484, 
but the honour and territorial possessions seem to have been administered by the 
Crown. At first, no doubt, this was done on Henry's behalf, but Edward IV treated 
them as Crown property, and in 1462 they were granted first to Richard, duke of 
Gloucester (Richard HI) and then, a few^ w'ceks later, to his brother George, duke of 
Clarence, On the latter's death in 1477 they were regranted to Richard, only returning 
to Henry after his victory at Bosworth,- 

I have found no proof that any of the Breton earb of Richmond used a greyhound. 
Two things only, to my know ledge, might conceivably point to that. The first is the 
monument in the Abbey of St. ’^’ved de Braine, near Laon, of Peter Mauclerc, count 
of Dreux and Hrainc and duke of Brittany, earl of Richmond, 1219-50. On this his 

^ It is an jnicrv&ting fact that tlie earl^lnm was canton over 4iU— ‘The Amu of ibt Earldom of Rich- 

to l^fnrd 'cum armts Lnicgris comitatnip honori ac mond'by the pniseoi \vnter tn TAf Coat fl/iii, 241, 
dnnunlo de Richmond aiinc.^]a\ The armiii are not - Set the riiuoty Hiatory, AW/A nf 

biasEoned but it is clear that the coat lUEam ifi: Cheeky or I WAjA/Vr^ u i-J^; x, Sai, mh rj>* 

and azure with a bordure of England and ufi ermific Richmond- 
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has a greyhound as footstool.’ The second is a signet used by duke John V in 
1408, \s hen the honour was held by the earl of Westmorland. The device on this is 
described by Douet d’Arcq as a greyhound tying at the foot of a tree to which it is 
tied by a ring and leash.^ It would be extremely rash to regard either of those objects 
as proof that the beast was used heraldically in the House of Brittany, but of the other 
persons named in the above recital five certainly used a greyhound either as badge or as 
supporter, namely John of Gaunt, Ralph Nevilc, Edmund and Heniy Tudor, and 
Richard of Gloucester, but only in the case of the two Tudors can the greyhound be 
positively connected with Richmond. For both Nevile and Gloucester the beast must 
certainly have had some other origin; for John of Gaunt also unless I am sadly mis¬ 
taken. 

Of Henry' I’udor enough has been said already, and Edmund 1 'udor will be more 
conveniently considered at a later stage of this inquiry. 

As for Sir Ralph Ne\dle, he used two greyhounds as supporters on his seal as early 
as 1388, even before he succeeded as Lord Ne%i!e (pi. XLin, d).^ That was some eleven 
years before he was granted the honour of Richmond, so in his case the greyhound 
can have had nothing to do with that honour. Nor can it in the case of his grandson 
Ralph, the 2nd earl of Westmorland, who also used two greyhounds as supporters/ 
but who did not bold the honour of Richmond, On both their seals and also on one 
used by the elder Ralph as earl of Westmorland {cr, 1397) the greyhounds wear 
collars with conspicuous rings but no leashes.^ The colour of those hounds is not 
known. 

In the case of Richard, duke of Gloucester the only evidence which 1 have found is 
his seal as Admiral of Dorset and Somerset, The device on this is a ship, on the 
stem-castle of which stands a greyhound upholding a banner of the duke’s arms.* 
As the duke held that post in 1461-2 and did. not acquire the honour of Richmond 
until after the duke of Clarence s death in 1477 it is obvious that in his case also the 
origin of the greyhound must be sought elsewhere than in Richmond. 

There remains only' John of Gaunt. Here the evidence for his use of the greyhound 
is of considerable interest in the study of beasts and badges. At first sight it may 
appear inconclusive, but when read in conjunction with the use of the hound by his 
descendants it is enough to show that he did in fact use a greyhound as his beast. 
Such as it is the evidence consists of four entries in the Duchy of Lancaster Registers. 
At the New Year 1372 Gaunt gave to his sisterrin-law' Joan of Kent, then princess of 
Wales, ‘un blanc levercr d'or ove viij saphirs* and at the same time he himself drew 

1 

' BorJeric, Hist,lire de iireii^ne. iii, quoted in * Bnt. IMus. Cal. o/Seats, no. 12141; Xorifiumbcrtaiid 
Combtele x, 804, note _ and Durham Seats, no. 578. G. it. D. LonestatTc in his 

^ ^ i^tmpire, fi«, 556. edition of 1530 i'isitalum of tht Nvrih 

'if iiMd m (Surtees Soc. xli, 1863.’ p, 30) thoueht Umt the Kewle 

1388 and 12138 tilled m 1391; Hunter Bliur, .Worlkumhet- greyhound dime frtiiii the FiiiRandorphs. 
land and l^rham Seals (nepnntcd front .dfrAi*ffi%£j « Utit. Miis. Cat. no, 13140; Jre/iaeohgia, Ixxxk, pt. 
* j vols, XX, xxi), no. jjh. The presence tx (o)t Northumberland and Durham Seals, tm, 577. 

of the gnjyhounds on the T388 seal proves that the beast British Museum, Calahgue 0 / British Seal Dies, no, 
was not acquired by Sir Ralph's mamage to Joan Beaufort 27 and p|. in; Cat. 0/ Srab. no. 1050; Arehamlofia, 
(see pedi^t-e . 4 , pi. xmi) for that marriaKe did nut take v\\, 6g and xivi, 36*; Hope, Heraldry for Craftsmert, 
plurt until rj97). p, eq. 
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from the Wardrobe, presumably as presents for other persons, ‘trois leverers blankcs 
sur teiragez d'or\' Later in that year, after his marriage to Constance of Castile, he 
bade the Clerk of the Wardrobe deliver to one of the duchess’s women *un botoner 
d'or et de periy^ [pierrerie] dc viij leverers’d Lastly m 1381 the duke bought from 
Herman Goldsmith for i6r. 3d. ‘une saler [salt-ceOar] fait ove un leverer sur un 
tarage aymclle de vert'A It may ^so be mentioned that in his will Gaunt left to hts 
son, the future King Henry IV, bed-hangings and other articles of cloth of gold wrought 
with golden trees with a white ‘aiant’ tied to each tree/ rVlthough the w'ord altuH 
or ataiid was generally used for a dog resembling a mastilT, it was also used in the 
fourteenth century for a greyhound. To judge from the descriptions the pattern on 
those articles resembled the device on the signet mentioned above as used by John V 
of Brittany in 1408, but no significance can be attached to that. 

As Gaunt only resigned the earldom of Richmond in 1372 it might be thought that 
he took the greyhound as a beast pertaining to that earldom, but the fact that he con¬ 
tinued to use it long after his resignation and that it was used by some of his descen¬ 
dants who held neither the earldom nor the honour shows that his greyhound too 
had nothing to do with Richmond. In fact he inherited the hound from his father 
Edward IIL 

At least eight different beasts have been attributed to King Edward 111. In topical 
verses of his own day he is variously referred to as the Boar, the Bull, the Eagle, and 
the Leopard. He used a griffin as the device on his secretum, he had a dragon as 
standard when on campaign; he named one of his kings of arms Falcon, and he also 
seems to have used a unicorn. But never, so far as 1 have found, has a greyhound 
been listed either among his badges or as a supporter. Nevertheless on the obverse 
of his fifth Great Seal, the so-called Bretigny Seal, which w^as used from 13^ to 
1369, the king’s effigy is flanked by two small shields of the royal arms each with a 
greyhound standing beneath it (pi. XLV, a).* In the past 1 regarded those two hounds 
as mere decoration, void of any heraldic significance. Now I realize that a greyhound 
was one of King Edward’s beasts and that it was deliberately introduced as such on that 
seal. Confirmation of this was found in a totally unexpected quarter. 

The Bretigny seal, a magnificent example of the seal-engraver’s art, ^yas also used 
with a modified legend from 1372 to 1377.*’ It was again used, with suitable altera¬ 
tions, or served as a model for Great Seals of Richard II. Henryk IV, V, and VI and 
Edw-ard IV/ On those of Richard 11 and the three Henryks the beasts are still grey¬ 
hounds, but on Edward IV’s first and second Great Seals, which were based on this 
model, they were changed into bulls. Neither of those seals is illustrated by Sandford 
and in the Wyons’ description of them the beasts are called greyhounds. My suspi¬ 
cions were, how^ever, aroused as soon as I saw the casts in the society’s collection and 
when I examined impressions of the seals in the British Museum it was instantly 

* John of Gtmni's Regisift Caitiden Swc. 3rd Nichob, Royal WHU, 1780, pp. 156-7. 

*r., m], 1911. nn, 915. I have to thank Miss Moigaret > Wyon, cit. p. 37, pi, *, no. 63. handford dues not 

Galvvay for bringing this to my notice. illustrate tliis seal. 

* Ibid. no. tiii- A 'botoner' b a set of buttons. * Ibid, no, 65. 

3 Jaht ofOmni'f Register 1379S3, Camden Soc, 3rd Ibid. pp. 41, 43. 47 . 5 *. S 7 . pl- ", iws. 67, 71, xm. 
scr., Ivj, 1937* no. 556. i**®- 77. 79 . "id xiv, no*. S-r, S3, 
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apparent that the beasts are really bulls (pi. xlv, c)/ Now the white lion of Mortimer 
and the black bull of Clarence were Edward TV’s favourite beasts and two lions in 
the typical Mortimer attitude, gardant with their tails betw'cen their legs, sit beside 
the king's footstool on the same seals. In these circumstances we may be sure that 
Edward IV saw' the greyhounds on his predecessors’ seals as badges. He may indeed 
have counted them as Lancastrian beasts although they were originally placed there 
by Edward 111 , 

I n the light of those explanations there can be little doubt but that the five ‘nouches' 
in the shape of w hite dogs studded with rubies on the shoulders, which wxrc pledged 
by Richard II as security for loans made to him by the City of London in 1379 and 
1380, really represented King Edward's greyhound A We may also see that beast in 
the greyhounds ornamenting a belt of gold and pearls which belonged to Joan Holand, 
the second wife ot John de Montfort, duke of Brittany and carl of Richmond. The 
belt and other jew'els were pledged by the duke to one Richard Lyons, but in 1376, 
Lyons being a prisoner in the Tower of London, Edward III ordered the jewrels to 
be released to the duchess.^ Besides the greyhounds the belt w^as also ornamented 
with white eagles, and other Jewels mentioned in that order were ornamented with 
griffins, lions, and eagles, all beasts known to have been used by Edw-aid III. 
One^ wonders therefore whether some at least of those jewels may not have belonged 
originally to the duke’s first wife, King Edward’s daughter Mary (d. 1361 or 1362 
s.p,). The only jewel which has any apparent connexion with Brittany is an ermine 
made of 104 pearls with seven diamonds on the tail. 

Nor was the use of the greyhound limited to King Edward himself. On the con¬ 
trary there are grounds for thinking that the creature was used by every one of his 
five sons (ignoring those who died in childhood) either in person or in their descen¬ 
dants. 

I have already referred to the beast's appearance on the Great Seal of Richard 11 
^d to its use bv John of Gaunt and I shall have a good deal to say presently about 
its use by Gaunt's descendants. As for King Edward’s other three sons, Lionel, duke 
of Clarence j Edmund, duke of \orkj and Thomas, duke of Gloucester, the evidence 
is as follows: 


(a) Two salt-cellars ‘cn manere d’une cheon’ are among the bequests made by 
Edmund Monimer, earl of March, in 1381, 

{b) Bed-hangings of red worsted embroidered with a white greyhound belonged 
to I'homas, duke of Gloucester, 

(c) Three cups, of which tw^o were enamelled with a greyhound and the third 
with kennets;;* and 


* "rhii ii ittn mc»t clearly on the imprcaslon attached 
to Harlejan ch^cr 43. E. 51 in the British Mu&eun^. 
t>ther imprmioria are on Harl, cL 43, F. i and Cotton 
rtL viVy 13* Tllcte are also ittlprcsdon^ in the Puhik 
Record Office and casts of both acais arc in ihe collecdan 
of the Society of Afltiquanea, h^l m none of those arc the 
bulla 50 clear as on Harl. ch. 43^ E. 51. 

^ City of London Letter Book cviij, cx3d\\ 

quoted by H_ 1 \ Riley, Mfmormh 0/ Lonslaft, 1&6S, pp. 


4^9h 4+3^ 

^ Patent Roll 50 EcJ. Ill, p, ip m. 7, 2 July (1376); 
Rymcr, 1830^ lit, part 2, p, The belt ia thus de¬ 

scribed in the patent I "un seintiire d'or ct de perlcs ovc 
neof barres d'or ovesque eegics blanoe ct entre chescuji 
banre un Icverer d^or vtii Bcochon de gria oept barres 
de perlea en chesciiti barre douze grnsse perlca.+* 

* The OJl D^ dehnes a kennet or kenct (O.F. 
a Uttle ithren) as a small dog used in hunting. The word 
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{d) two clasps like fetterlocks with white greyhounds were among the treasures 
taken over by Henry IV when he forced Richard II to abdicate. 

One of the difficulties in weighing evidence of this kind is to decide whether any 
particular object w’as used with heraldic intent or w'as merely decorative, and that 
difficult}' is acute in the first two cases. 

Edmund Mortimer’s salt-cellars present a double problem. Does the fact that they 
were made in the shape, ‘en la manere*, of a greyhound point to the use of the hound 
as ari heraldic beast ? and if so was it the car! 's ow'n beast, or did he acquire the salt¬ 
cellars from someone else? Failing other evidence one can only guess at the answers, 
hut it may be recalled that Edmund’s will also mentions a salt-cellar ‘en la mancrc 
d’une lyoun’ and we know that a white Uon was a Mortimer badge.* Moreover 
Edmund’s wife was Lionel of Clarence's daughter and heiress and their son Roger 
Mortimer was Richard IPs heir presumptive. It \vas in fact as the heir of Roger 
Mortimer and through him of the duke of Clarence that Edward IV claimed the 
crown of England. I think therefore that we may reasonably assume that the salt¬ 
cellar greyhounds were heraldic and that theyw*ere Intended for Edward Ill’s beast 
inherited by Mortimer through Philippa of Clarence. 

The status of the greyhound on the duke of Gloucester’s bed-hangings seems at 
first sight equailv uncertain. 'Fhomas of Woodstock, the youngest son of Edward 
III , was made duke of Gloucester in 1385 and was murdered in 1397. These bed- 
hangings were among the effects which were thereafter seized in his castle of Fleshy, 
They figure in the inventorj" as: ’Item, j cov’lit & test* de rouge worsted embroudez 
ove un leverer blanc, [value] iij.s. - Here too I submit that it is not unreasonable 
to read the greyhound as the duke’s beast inherited from his father. 

We ROW' come to the cups and clasps mentioned, under c and d above, as being 
part of the treasure taken over by Henry' IV from Richard II. Within a few days of 
his accession Henry ordered many valuable articles to be removed from the ITeasury 
of the Exchequer to the King’s Chamber. The privy seal for this was dated 
6th October 1399, but the objects do not seem to have left the Treasurv' for nearly two 
months, the treasurer’s inventory being dated 20th November. This most interesting 
document was printed at length by Sir Francis Palgrave in The Antiefii Kedendars and 
htteniories of the Treasury of his Majesty's Exchequer (1836), isi, 313-58. It contains 
over 300 items, some including several different articles. According to the preamble 
the objects then delivered to the King’s Chamber had previously belonged to Edward 
Ill, Richard 11 , Queen Anne, the duchess of York, the duke of Gloucester, and Sir 

is found frnm ihc thirtwtith century on^t'anls. The Soke identiry them kennets {Eneyctopaedia Britannica. art. 
of St. .-l/ifljif (14.S6) includes‘kenettys'among the *di verse Heraldry). The asaociaiion of the kennets irith the gny- 
maner houndis' (dorse of leaf signed f. iiij), but these are bound on these cups nukea nie wonder whether they may 
not mentianed in Randle Holme's AraJmy of -drmwv itot have been what arc now called whippets or something 
(Dk. 11 , c. is) which suggests that the tvord had gone out simitar. 1 must, however, admit that the kenneta in 
of use before !6S8. In Charlis's Roll, a painted roll Chorlra's Roll arc more like talbnts than whippets, 'rheir 
compiled e. liSj, rm. loi. Pera dc Kcnette bears Gules, posture is unusual and is well described by Foster’s 
three doga argent. Perceval in editing this ml! called the phrase 'on the seent'. 

dogs ‘lalbots running' {AreluKoh/gia, xxxL\), and Foster ' J. G. Niehols. Raya/ 1780. pp- 112-13-1+. 
Called them 'talbots or the scent* {Some Eeiidat Coatt ojf - Atek. Joum. l»v, 1897* P> 

Armt, 1902, p. lai). It was left to Oswald Barron to 

TOt. 3ECTII. 
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John Golafre, but no attempt is made to show which items had belonged to wtiich. 
A few' months later, in May 1400, the two clasps and one at least of the cups, together 
w'ith a quantity of other treasures, wrere pledged to William More, citizen and vintner 
of London, as security for a loan made by him to the king.' 

'ITte cups and clasps appear in the November inventon^ as items 32, 33, 38, and 222: 

32. Item un autre haut coupe d'arg’ endorrez, Ic founs enaymdlez dedeinz et le covercle 
enaymellfz dedeinz ove j. leverer, gravez par dehors ove oyself et babcuenry,^ pois' ij, lb. di*. 
unc’. 

33. Item iin autre haut coupe d’aig* endorrez, etiaytnell’ en le founs d’un rose deux knettes 
[jif, for ken nets?] et un lever [ifir, for leverer], gravez dedeinz ct dehors ovc irciles el roses, !e 
pomell’ sur le covercle cnavmcDcz et rumpuz, pois' ij. lb. iiij. unc' ct di'. 

38. Item un coupe fait d'un gripesei [griffio's egg] garnisez d’arg' endorrez steant sur un pee 
de iij konettes & le coverkel enaymellez dedeinz & dehors ove ij. kenetts, pois' tj. Ib, vj, unc* 
Sed?, 

222, ij nouches a guise de fetrelokkcs ove ij. leverers blancz, dont un nouehe apparell* de ij. 
saphirs un doublet rouge et iiij. troches chcsain contenant liij. perlcs ct un dianiand', et 1'autre 
nouche d'uii baleys febles un saphir et iiij. troches chescun de iiij, pcries ct un dcamant, pois* 
vij. unc* & di’. 

On the clasps the presence of the fetterlock proves that the greyhound W'as an 
heraldic beast, but it leaves the question of its ownership open. On the one hand we 
know that both the fetterlock and the greyhound were badges used by John of Gaunt, 
and although he is not named among the former owners of the treasures several items 
in the inventory are clearly associated with him, as for example a silver-gilt basin 
engraved w ith a collar of SS ‘del tivere de Mons'' de Lancastre’ (item 52), On the other 
hand the inventory does name among former owmers the duchess of York, that is 
Edmund of Ijangley’s first wife, Isabel of Castile, who died in 1394, and the fetter¬ 
lock was much better known as a Y'orkist badge.^ It is therefore probable that these 
clasps had belonged either to the duke or to the duchess of York, and in that case we 
must add the greyhound to the already long list of Yorkist badges. This is moreover 
confirmed by the use of the greyhound by Richard, duke of Gloucester, to which 
attention has already been invited, and by its use still later by Edward IV's base 
son, Arthur Plantagenet, whose seal as Vice-Admiral of England (pi. xliii, b), resembles 
his uncle’s in having a lighted cresset on the forecastle and a grey'hound with a flag on 
the stem-castle. 

But, although it would seem that the greyhound was used by all Edward Ill’s sons 
or their issue, it is w'ith the House of Lancaster that it w'as most intimately connected. 
The use of the greyhound by John of Gaunt and by Sir John Beaufort, the eldest of 
his sons by Catherine Swymford, has already been considered. It has also been 

^ Wjiie, Hiitofy of England nndet Henry IV, iv, blanch d*oT poU" v. unc’ ’ item 331; 

pp. ^ manuscript in the Public ^Vylic, op. eiU p. 196]. J. G. Nichok suR^ated that 

Record Officei Q.R. Wardrobe ^linkcttz^ may be a clerical eiror fur Eokets, j.t. fetierlocks 

“ Lc. babcwyncTY or baboonery^, prnl^bly uaed here in ('On CoUara of the Royal hivtty", p. iS), In view of ihc 
the sense of grotesques. frequent Eissociation of the ialcon and the fetterlock that 

* Oncof the itTA'cEs taken over by Henry IV and pawned &eerns a plausible suggestbci, hat it is no less po&^ibk 
in wa* a livery collar of the duke of York, 'Item j, that the 'linkettz* were merely links jriining the falcons 
livcie de Due’ dc Evcmj’k' ovc vij. Linkettz ct yj. faucons tctgcthcr* 
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pointed out that the greyhound figured on the Great Seals of Henry 1 V» \, and \ I, 

but that is by no means tlie whole story. , . i_- 1 . 4 .* 

The fact that a white greyhound was one of Henry lA s beasts has hitherto attracted 
little attention, although it was evidently known to Shakespeare, for in Henry V 
(Part T, Act t, end of scene 3) he makes Hotspur refer to Henry as this fawmng grey¬ 
hound’. The beast is not attributed to Henry in any of the collt^Uons of badges 
known to me, and the only modem author to mention it is Sir Edward Maunde 

Thompson in his edition of the Chronicle of Adam of Usk. r .l 

Adam, who knew Henry personally, says with reference to the events of 1399 that 
Henrv was rightfully called the dog, by reason of his badge of a collar of linked grey¬ 
hounds, and because he came in the dog-days, and because he utterly drove of th ^ 
kingdom the faithless harts, that is the wearers of Richard 11 s white hart badge 
‘merico canis, propter liberatara collariorum leporanis conycmencium; et quia diebtis 
cTnkularihus vemT; et quia inlidos centos, liberatam scilicet regis Ricardi in cert^s 
eSntem, penims rJgno affugavit.’ Commenting on that passage Maunde 
Thompson suggested that Richard's white hart might perhaps have 
use of the greyhound at that time and with the significance pointed to in le.t. 
The notion is ingenious and may be correct m that hiinted^ sen^, but, as will be 
aooarent to readers of this essay, it must not be thought that the beast vvas then 
IssiLed by Henn^ for the first time, for it had been his lather s beast and Henry 

Srtainly uLd it as'such. On the other hand it may be that he “/“nSe 
-It this lime because of its appropriateness to his chase oi King Richard. Alaunde 
Thompso^ also referred to the poem Rickard the Redeles, wherein the reference to the 
eood grehonde’ has been a stumbling-block to editors. 1 his has been various > 
fnterpreted as meaning John Beaufort, earl of Dorset, and Ralph Ncvile. earl of 
Westmorland but Henrv^ IV is a more plausible interpretation. 

ThT above’passage from Adam’s chronicle would alone suffice to prove Henry s 
u bu. this is confirmed by the chronicle known as -Tnuson et 

mort de Richart IU, which mentions ‘armigeri ducts Lancastne deferentes colUstngia 
lcporariiV=‘ mid by Henry’s gift to St. George’s Chapel of a set of vestment and 
ahS-hrgings k blue woven with white dogs.^ The inclusion of a co larcd g^vhound 
among the lodges carved on the roof of St. Andrew's church, 

fiiriher corroborates Henrv TA^’s use of the beast, j. G. Waller, m his paper On the 
Roof of the Church of St.^Andrew, Mildenhair, thought that ‘t^ cannot be specific 
cailv assigned’,^ but the roof was erected in the first half of the hfteenth centur)', am 
it dfsplavl such well-known Lancastrian badges as the swan and amdope, so we need 

the greyhound to Henr^' IV. It may also be mentioned that. 


• LhrotiUifit .tdae dt Uik. edit. Sir E. Maunde 

Thompson, ind edit. 1904, PP' 'T 3 - 
h Lb Mfflrth recalling ths stury of the greytioand. Mith 
which KinH inscpsirabk companian onli 

to desert him a little before his enforced abdic^ion when 
it altaehed itself no less doscly to Henry. 
toUI. though with sonns vuriatiwn in the details, b^h by 
Adam lppr4i , t./.) and by Freissart ( johnes a transbiitm. 
1844. ii, 692). 


1 Drit. Mus. MS. Horl. fo- Maunde 

Thompson, ibid, 

f The Innemuriei of St, Gtvtgt’s Chapel, 11 Jiwbor Gait If, 
{iSd-tMj, ed. M. E- Bond {Historical .Monographs 
relating to St. tJeorges Chapel, Windsor, 19+7}* PP’ 
44-45, no. S4 from the inventory of 1384: Tietn dc dono 
Regis Hcntid quarti j, veattmentum blodii colons »n- 
tcaium cum albia cauibus.* 

♦ Arckaeoiogitt, liv, 1895, p. 365. 
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according to Willement, the soffit of Henry IV’s monument in Canterbury Cathedral 
was originally painted with a design of eagles and greyhounds, though this was after- 
wards overpainted with a different design in which genets or ermines replaced the 
greyhounds.' 

I have already drawn attention several times to the passage in .Adam of Usk’s 
Chronicle,* but, surprisingly, no one else seems to have noticed it. Yet the parallel 
behveen Henty IV's deposition of Richard II and Henry’ VII’s defeat of Richard III 
could hardly foe more striking. We may surely believe that Henry VII saw the 
parallel, and that it goes some way to explain his partiality for the greyhound. 

Besides Henry IV the greyhound was also given, or Is said to have been given, by 
Arec of his four sons, Hen^ V ^ 1 horoHSt duk^ of Clarence^ and Humphrti> ^ duk^ of 
Gloucester,* as well as by his grandson Henry VL 

greyhound on his Great Seal, but he named one 
of his officers of arms from it. Blanchlyverer pursuivant occurs in 1418 or 1419, and 
although I formerly ass^umccl that he was the servant of one oi the Mauleverer family 
I now feel certain that he was a Crown officer.^ ^ ’ 

For the duke of Clarence Doyle's Official Baronage (i. 398) names as his badge a 
greyhound with a plain collar, but the source of the information is not shown and so 
far I have found nothing to corroborate it. 

It w^ no doubt to Duke Humphrey that MS. L. 14 referred in the passage quoted 
above (p 148), albeit the statement that he was earl of Richmond is mistaken. It is 
possible that he held for a time some parcel of the honour of Richmond, hut I have 
seen no r^ord of that and he certainly never had the earldom. On the other hand it is 
tme that he sometimes used a greyhound as a supporter. Nicholas Charles, Lancaster 
Hemld 1608-13, rioted m the windows of the old church at Greenwich several 
armories which must have been given by the duke w’hen he was living there about 
1440 These consist of (i) a shield of his own arms; (2) a shield of his arms impaling 
Lobham. for his second wife; (3) a figure of the duke wearing a tabard of his arms; 
(4) his crest on a mantled helm upheld by a white antelope sejant, crowned about its 
neck and chained; and (5) a gartered shield of sable charged with three ostrich feathere 
and supported on the dexter by a white greyhound with a gold collar and leash and 

antelope with horns, crowm about its neck and chain of 
gold (ph XLii, e) The greyhound’s leash has the end rolled rather like those in the 
VVamois Chapel at Cantc^bury ^5 The antelope is of course familiar as a Bohun 
badge brought to the House of Lancaster by Humphrey’s mother Maiy Bohun. wife 
of Henry IV, On Hurnphrey s seal and also on his monument his arms arc supported 
by two antelopes and this glass seems to be the only authority for his use of the grey- 


' Hfratdir Notka of Cartifrbtiry Cttfhedral, p. 5 1, 

* In lectumi on the Hoya] . 4 rnii, in the above*ciied 
paper on the roof-bosBca tn St. George’s Chapel, and in 
jf’Af Rfufti, 1954. p, 44. 

' tlenry- IV* other son. John, duhe of Bedford, is not 
known to liave iised a greyhound as his hcast. Hta 
fastruriic badge wa* the nwlfle, rtxit or unrtmted tret- 
stump, and the only suppontre for which 1 have found 
any evidence are the eagle and yale, the same which were 


anerw^oa ia«cn Dy hi* successor in the earldom of 
Kendsl, bir John Beaufort 11. 

I See 7 ’Ae Anti^ariet Jvurnai, sjeciv, 1954, p, 238. 

Brit. Mlia. ms. |p4iris. 874, fo. 1 cited and the 
sketches reproduced in T/it Topograptiir and Gntalitgin 

Bodiciaii 

MS. Asthm. 1 131 p p. CfcenwiDh church fell down in 
1710* 
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Iwund. The leash» as on Sir John Beaufort's hound, may be a difference distingmsh- 
ing Humphrey’s greyhound from the king’s. 

Heniy^ VI, so far as 1 have found, did not show any particular fondness for the 
greyhound as a badge, but it was engraved on his Great Seal, and it was by his gift 
that the beast was used by the Tudors and the Wydevills. 

Edmund Tudor was not of the royal blood of England, but was, as readers hardly 
need to be reminded, the eldest son of Henry V’s widow, Catherine of France, by 
her second husband, Owen Tudor. He was therefore a uterine brother of Henry VI, 
wrho, besides creating him earl of Richmond, gave to him and to his younger brother, 
Jasper, earl of Pembroke, differenced versions of the royal arms, namely to Edmund: 
France and England quarterly in a border azure charged witli gold martlets and 
fleurs-de-lis alternately, and to Jasper the like but with martlets only on the border. 
In their composition these coats differed no whit from those assigned to some royal 
cadets,' and their only justification was King Henry’s royal grace and favour. With 
this coat, which he w’ore in lieu of his paternal arms, Gules, a chevron between three 
helmets silver, Edmund used as crest a red wytem on a chapeau and as supporters a 
red-collared, w'hite greyhound and a red dragon.* No record of the grant of either 
coat has been found and it is not known when the grams were made, but it is incon¬ 
ceivable that the two brothers could have assumed such arms of their own motion, 
and it must be presumed that they were actually granted by the king. There is also 
every likelihood that the grants were simultaneous with the brothers’ creation as earls 
of Richmond and Pembroke respectively. That being so it follows that Edmund’s use 
of the greyhound preceded his marriage to Margaret Beaufort and that the greyhound 
cannot have been used in her right. On the contrary it is, T think, manifest that 
Edmund’s greyhound is no other than the royal beast inherited by Henr\" VI from 
his great-great-grandfather Edward HI and granted by him to his half-brother on 
his creation as earl of Richmond. That the beast had any previous connexion with 
Richmond 1 do not believe, nor is there any reason to think that the hound was 
expressly granted as for that earldom. Nevertheless, Just as Edmund’s red dragon 
supporter was an obHous allusion to his \\ clsh ancestry, so the Pudor heralds deemed 
the greyhound to refer to his earldom and that view remained undisputed at least 
until the seventeenth century. Not until after the Restoration does any other explana¬ 
tion seem to have been even mooted. Then Sandford propounded his theoiy^ that 
Henty' VII used the greyhound in right of his wife Elizabeth of York and that she 
inherited it from her grandmother Cecily Nevile. That theo^>^ however, as we have 
already seen, was by no means univer^ly accepted and it is in fact indefensible. 
Albeit Cecily’s father and nephew-, the ist and 2nd earls of Westmorland, used 
greyhound supporters, there is nothing to suggest that Cecily herself did so, and the 
supporters on a seal w'hich she used in her widowhood are a hart and a lion,^ In this 

’ Richard of Coningsburgh, for example, bore France Red Dragon Wcifih after di r' in Tiv 
and Eqpland quarterly in a silver border chirped wth sjjji', vi, igos, p. ijt}. Neither wurkcitw any auihunty. 
purple iians, and Thomas Beaufort bore Fnince and ' Archaevlogia, Ixxxix, pi. Bni. hlus. C«r. oj 

FnEland quarterly in a border mbonv of silver and Seals, no. taogj. Hunter Blair m .\orthHmt?fTlimd (wrf 
FiMce. * Darhain Seals, no, 554 miscalled ihe deiter supporter an 

- Doyle’s Ogieiai Baritut^e; A. C. Fox-Da^ncs, ‘Is ihc antelope. The shierd on that scat bean the undifTerenced 
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connexion it is of some interest that among Charles II’s illegitimate issue a greyhound 
was granted as a supporter to the dukes of Grafton, Northumberland, St. Albans, and 
Southampton, but not to the duke of Richmond. This shows that Charles II and his 
advisers did not associate the beast with Richmond. 

Elizabeth Wydevill was married to King Edw^ard iVin 1+64 and thereafter she used 
aseal, sigillum eli?a8£TH deicracia regine anglie et francie et domine HaeERNiE.asthe 
legend runs, with a crowned shield of the royal arms impaling Wydevill (pL xlX', d). The 
dexter supporter is the w'hite lion of Mortimer. The sinister supporter is a greyhound 
with collar and chain. The latter was read by Sandford as King Edward’s beast, and 
said to be derived from his mother Cedly Nevile (p, 407). In that Sandford was doubly 
wrong. In the first place, even if King Edward did, like his brother Richard III, use 
a greyhound in addition to his other beasts, he must have derived it from Edward III 
and not from the Neviles, In the second place it is quite clear that this greyhound 
was not the king’s beast but Elizabeth's, The fact that the hound stands as the sinister 
supporter of a shield bearing the impaled arms of England and \Yydevill is not bv itself 
conclusi\'e, but any lingering doubts arc dispelled by an examination of the seal, for 
there the beast, unlike the royal hounds, is liberally and conspicuously powdered wdth 
roundels. There is no sign of these roundels in Sandford’s engraving of Elizabeth’s 
(P- 37 +)* one used by her father, Sir Richard Wydevill, afterwards Lord 

Rivere, the tw'o greyhound supporters are even more conspicuously spotted. They 
too, like that on Elizabeth's seal, are collared and chained (pi, XLV, 6).’ The legend on 
this seal: ‘Sigillum Ricardy Wyde^7ll militis', shows that it was cut between 1426 when 
Sir Richard was knighted and 144S when he became Lord Rivera. Two greyhounds 
also support the arms on another seal which Sir Richard used in 1445 as Captain of 
Alcn^on and Fresnay-le-Vicomte, but this is too small tor the roundels to be showm.^ 
I ha\'e found no earlier evidence for the greyhound as a Wydevill beast than those seals. 
Indeed it appears to have been adopted after 1423, for in that year Richard Wydevill 
esquire, Elizabeth’s grandfather, then chamberlain to the duke of Bedford, used a seal 
with two hears as supporters.^ being so we shall not be far out if we take it that 

the greyhound was first used by the future Lord Rivers, and that it is the roval beast 
differenced by the addition of the pellets. Whether the hound was granted to him in 
the duke of Bedford’s lifetime or after his death is an open question. It may even be 
that it dates from his marriage about 1436 to the duke’s widow Jaquetta of Lu.xem- 
bourg. In any case, w'hatever the particular circumstances in which the greyhound 


royal amis Ncvilc^ and this 14^ of the uodiT- 

ferenced myal arms is notabk, for although Cecily's son 
was king, her husband svas. nut. 

* The mairix of Sir Richard^s^ seal is in the Cuildhail 
.MuBciini, ixindDO- Casts both of it and of Elizabeth's 
seal are in the coltectmn of the Society of .\iitiquiiries, 
Qn Sir Richard's seal the powdering of roundels extends 
to the very tips of the hounds' laik so rfiat these look 
alinuBt as thoui^h they were WTcathen like a imicom's 
horn. 

- l>crna>\ Iwvmtairf iUt Scfaitx de /n 
ambault, Paris^ 1S85, no, 9685. The arms both on tlus 
and on the Guildhall matrix art VVydcTTiil (Atgent, a fess 


and canton gules) quarteririig Pirovcs (Gules, an eagle or). 
The crest on the 14^5 seal is described hy Demav as a 
savage but it is probably meant, as also that on the 6ujld- 
h^l Bcah for the richly garbed warrior brandishing a 
scimitar which appears on Sir Rickard's Garter Plate 
(Hope, Slaff Flaifi 0/ fA# Knij^hts of the Garin, pi, l.\) 
and on that of his son Sir Anthony, znd earl Rivers. The 
supporters on the 1445 seal Demay calb rams, but Dr, 
Paul Adam^Even kindly^ examined the seal for me and 
he reported that they arc undoubtedly greyhounds. 

* Demay I ap, of. no. 91^84. This seal stlsu was examined 
by Dr. Ajlam-Even w^bo cnnlirmcd Detnay’s reading of 
the supportera as bears. 
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came to be adopted as a Wydcvill beast, Sandford was wrong in identifying the 
creature with Edward IV and the Neviles. 

There is of course nothing on the seals to show the colour of the Wh'devill grey¬ 
hounds, and there are no supporters eitlier on Sir Richard's Garter Stall-Plate or on 
that of his son, Sir Anthony, the second earl, It is, however, probable that the hounds 
were vrhite powdered with black roundels* 

It is a long road from Edward III to the Wydevills, and I should have stopped at 
this point had not Mr. Wagner reminded me that several other greyhound-users were 
connected in one way or another with the royal liouse. It might be over-bold to 
affirm that the following greyhounds came from the royal kenneb, but I have found 
no other explanation for them, and until one is forthcoming I shall deem that probable. 

In 1436 Sir Thomas Swynford, Catherine Swynford’s son by her first husband, 
used a seal in which the sinister supporter is a dog-like creature wearing collar and 
chain.' As Sir Thomas w'as John of Gaunt’s step-son (see pedigree B, pi. KLVlll) it is 
not unlikely that this was whelped by the duke’s greyhound. 

In 1466 among the gear W'hich John de la Pole, duke of Suffolk (see pedigree B) 
had removed to Ewelme were several vestments ‘of greyhounds’ and a pyx-canopy 
tcit alauntsJ Whether these were heraldic beasts is uncertain, but towards 1530 Garter 
Wriothesley noted among the insignia used at the funeral of one of die Harcourt 
family a blue pennon charged with a leaping wliite greyhound with a red-edged 
gold collar (pi. A greyhound is not usually included either among the Pole 

or among the Harcourt beasts, but in 1574 Richard Lee, the future Clarenceux king 
of arms, recorded that the hatchment of Sir John Harcourt, then hanging in the 
Bear Inn at Oxford, included quarterings for Pole and Burghersh.* Sir John, who 
died in 1565, was not in fact descended from those families, but his great-grand¬ 
father Sir Richard Harcourt had taken as his third wife Catherine, daughter and 
heiress of Sir Thomas de la Pole, Sir T'homas was a brother of William, 1st duke of 
Suffolk, and uncle of John above-named, and William’s wife was Alice, daughter and 


* In Wrythe^a Garter .^Vnnonal Sir Anthony's aims 
have as slmster suppurter a nondirdaript creature whicih is 
while with a powdcKng of black roundels, but without 
collar or chain, no« 78, On this rsmnuscFipt see Wagntr, 
Ciiiafoguff oj English Mrdm^at Relit af Arms^ p. tiz. 
Whatever thijt beast ie meant for it is quite unlike the 
clearly drawn greyhounds in ather Tudor maiuiiscrip^. 
Moreover in College of Amis MS. L. 14, fb. gjA, and in 
Uodlrian MS. Ashrtu fo, 2^5 (perlMps copied from 
L. 14) there is a drawing uf the arms of Edward IV 
impaling Wydevill, which is said to have been tricked in 
1602 frcun a north window in Westminster Abbey. Here 
the shield is supported by the king’s white lion on the 
dexter and on the ainistet by a cat-like creature with a 
boar's tushea and with a gold collar and chain. Thi& loo 
is white speckled with black roundels. It h evidently 
meant fur a panther or a leopard, probably the formen 
In any case it is too carefully and precisely draw'n to be a 
niisreading or niisiendering of the Wydctill greyEaiind. 
Moreover in discussing the point mth Mr. L. E. Tannerp 
V-P+SjV., who by an odd coincidence had Lnadvertenlly 
blazoned the i lii version ss a greyhound 


iagiii^ xciii, lie reminded me lhat Eli;uibeth Wydevill 
was a generaufl benefactor to the abbey, and opined that 
the achiev'ement waa proliably a royat gift- In timt event 
it wnuld be the work of tlie King's Glazier, an ofbdal 
sure to be well infomicd on such matters. Gn the whole 
therefore it sceins not unlikely that some time afier 
Elizabcib^s marriage to Edward IV -ahe and her brolher 
discarded I he gteyhQund+ with its strong Lancastrian 
associations, and replaced it by a panther^ whilst retaining 
the s.pols W'hich are such a prominent feature alike on the 
seals and in the manuscripts. It i& perhaps not irrelevant 
lhat both the greyhound and the panther were royal 
beasts. 

^ Broken seal attached to Brit, l^lus. Add. ch. 365 
(Catalogue, no, 15809) and to a charter among the Kettle- 
tborpe (Lines.) mtiniments communicated tn ihe Royal 
AjchacologtcoJ Institute lu 1S64 {Arth. Jtmrn. xxL, Z57). 

- Hislericai jVofreer oJ the p^MfS of SuJVTie&mhr and 
Eurlmf by H. A. Napier^ 1858, p. 127* citing an inventory' 
among the Ewelme Abns-Hnusea muniments. 

* College of Arms MS- \lncent 153. p. 208. 

■ The Vvitatian of Oxfordshkit Harl. 3 oc. v, e 17. 
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heiress of Thomas Chaucer and Maud Bui^hcrsh, Furthermore Thomas Chaucer’s 
mother, Phitippa Roet, was a sister of Catherine Swynford. If the Harcourts were so 
proud of the Pole-Chaucer-Burghersh connexion as to quarter the arms although 
they had no trace of that blood, then it seems at least possible that both their grey¬ 
hound and also that on the Ewcimc vestments hark back to the royal beast used by 
John of Gaunt, Of course if Thomas Chaucer was a bastard son of Gaunt as has 
been suggested, the case for identifying the Pole and Harcourt greyhounds with 
Gaunt’s beast would be very strong indeed. But even, though that be a baseless rumour 
the identification is not unplausible. My last two suggestions are, how'cver, more 
easily digestible. 

In T597 Beatrice StalTord, Lady de Roos, used as supporters on her seal two grey¬ 
hounds sejant, with collars and leashes. Beatrice, who died in 1415, was a daughter 
of Ralph, 1st earl of Stafford, and was married successively to Maurice FitzMauricc, 
earl of Desmond {ob. 135®)* to Thomas, Lord Roos (oi, 1384), and to Sir Richard 
Burley {ob, 1387)— see pedigrees C and D, pi. xlix, Her seal displays a shield tierced 
paleways with the Stafford chevron in the centre, the three bougets of Roos on the 
dexter and on the sinister the coat of Burley, Barry with the chief paly and a scocheon 
over all (pi. xliii,/).’ Here too I can find no explanation of the greyhound unless it 
was derived from the royal beast. Nor need anyone boggle at that suggestion. Beatrice 
herself was a great-granddaughter of King Edward L Her brother Sir Ralph Stafford 
{ob. v.p. 1361) was the second husband of Maud of Lancaster, and Maud’s daughter 
by her first marriage, Elizabeth de Burgh, w as the wife of Lionel, duke of Clarence. 
Funhermore Beatrice’s nephew, Edmund, earl of Stafford 1395-1403, was at the very 
lime when she was using those greyhounds the husband of Anne, daughter and 
heiress of Thomas of Woodstock, duke of Gloucester, and they were the parents of 
Humphrey, duke of Buckingham, who valued this royal descent so highly that he 
wore his mother’s arms, Old France and England quarterly in a silver border, in 
preference to his ancestral chevron. Moreover his grandson Henry, who succeeded as 
duke of Buckingham in 1459, obtained from a chapter of the heralds in 1474 a formal 
resolution authorizing his use of Anne’s arms in lieu of the chevron.^ 

About 1530, a greyhound was the principal device on the standard of Sir Walter 
Devereux, Lord Ferrers of Chartlcy and aftei^vards ist Viscount Hereford {cr, 1550, 
ob. i 558)^ce pedigree E, pi XLViii. This greyhound is white like the royal beast, 
but has red ears and a gold crown about its neck (pi. xlh, d)J Nevertheless I take it to 

’ UnL Mus. MS. Hart 5804, fo. 320ft. For later jhicld on this seal is so prortiLnent that it must have some 
uu prcsamns of same seal sec Bnt. Mus.Cof.c/:SWir, significance, but what that may he f have foiled to 
13C73-4. ITierc is alBo^ among dip colkdbnd for the 

Sem DicU'oftary of British at the Society of Anti- * Sandfovd 234. Both HumphrcT and later dukes 

quanca, a note by the late Sir W. bt. J. Hope that an sometimea sealed %rilh: Quarterly/i. Wocidalack; 2, 
impression of the same se^ in the Public Record Office is Bohun of Hereford; 3. Bohun of Northamoton: a. 
attached to a ducument dated 12 Rie. 11, 138^-90. The Stafford. 

reference is. however, omitted and it has not yet been » Coll. Arm. MS. 1 . p. 115; Bunnm eU. p. 147: 
possible to trace the document or to veri^ the date. The ‘Wriotheslcy^a Funeral Ban tiers*, Brit Mus MS Add 
point IS, Iwweycr. unimportant and does not afect the 45132, p. 84, Nowadays Lord lierefonl's beast has he* 
argumern tn the icA for in 1381) Anne of OlouccslcFa come a talbot, but in tivsse two manuscripts it is cer- 
hustMnd wss Beatrice » eldest nephew, Hiomaa, earl of tainly drawn sa a greyhound. 

Stafford 138^-92. The anchor which sunoouiits the 
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be a differenced version of the royal beast, for Sir Walter had a double royal descenL 
His mother Cecily Bourchier was a granddaughter of Edward IV’s aunt Isabel 
(daughter of Richard, earl of Cambridge) by Henry Bourchier, ist earl of Essex (cr. 
1461), and Henry Bourchier was the son of the above-named Anne of Gloucester by 
her third husband William Bourchier, earl of Eu. 

xAnother family which must be mentioned in this connexion is that of Clinton, of 
whom Woodward observed that 'the Lancastrian greyhounds’ are still the supporters 
of the dukes of Newcastle, the earls Fortescue, and the barons Clinton, all descended 
from the old Lords Clinton,' It is true that two greyhounds argent, collared, and 
lined, or in Lord Fortescue 's case ducally gorged and lined, gules are the supporters 
of those three peerages, but there is no apparent reason for identifying those with the 
royal beast. The Clintons’ use of the greyhounds goes hack at least to the first decade 
of the fifteenth century, for two greyhounds, collared and ringed, support the shield 
on the seal of William, Lord Clinton and Say in 1408-9, and on that of John, Lord 
Clinton and Say in 1437^,^ That was during the supremacy of the House of Lan¬ 
caster, but neither of those men was of the blood royal or even nearly allied to the 
royal family. 

Lastly we must not forget the silver greyhound which, as mentioned already (p. 143), 
has tong been the must distinctive feature in the badge of the Queen’s Foreign 
Serv'ice Messengers, and \vhich also figured in the badge worn by the Messenger of 
the Order of the Bath. 

According to the Statutes of 23rd May 1725, instituting the Order of the Bath, the 
Messenger of the Order was to wear ‘on his breast, hanging to a golden chain, one 
Imperial Crown of gold*,^ but Pine’s engraving of the procession and insignia at the 
inaugural installation shows the Messenger’s badge as an oval scocheon of blue 
enamel charged with a w'hitc greyhound courant between three imperial crowns set 
one and nvo as in the arms of the order, the scocheon being surrounded by the circlet 
and motto of the order and ensigned with an Imperial crown, pL SLVi, a* 

In the case of the Foreign Service Messengers various theories have been advanced 
to explain their use of the greyhound. In The His tor}' of the King's Messengers, V. 
Wheeler-Holohan, himself a member of the corps, printed a memorandum written 
in 1808 by ‘Sir’ Levett Hanson and attributing to a former Fellow of the Societ}% 
John Charles Brooke, Somerset Herald 1778-94, the statement that the service of 
King’s Messengers and the office of Somerset Herald were instituted by ‘John 
Beaufort, Duke of Beaufort and Duke of Somerset', and that as a compliment to him 
both messengers and herald were ordered to wear the duke’s ‘Crest or cognizance, a 
greyhound courant argent’ pendent in the one case from their scocheon or badge and 
in the other case from his herald's collar of SS,* This story probably stemmed from 
Hanson misreading as a greyhound the white Horse of Hanover w'hich was a promi- 

' Heraldry British md Foreign, 189X1 p. 605; 1896, ii, ' John Pine, Ptoettshn fl/ the Order oj the Bath, 1730, 
336. * pi. >1. J liave to thank Mr, J, L. Xe?vison, F.S,A. for 

- Rrii, Mtis. Cot, of Seals, no. 8689; MS. penes Dr. call i Re mjr attention to this badge. 

H, Bovs'ditch, hv, 19. ’ v. Whceler^Holohan, The tli^ary of the King's 

J Hiitory of the Orders of Knighthotrd, 1935, pp. 130-3. 

lu, Order of the Bath, p. 62, art. xviij. 
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nent feature in the coUar of SS as worn by Brooke and his fellow heralds of that day. 
In any case the memorandum contains so many palpable errors that no credence 
whatever can be given to it.’ 

More interesting is a tradition or legend that during his exile in the Netherlands 
Charles II had with him a silver dish ornamented with little greyhounds, and that 
he broke these off and gave them to the members of his secret courier service as a 
means of identification. It was to commemorate this, so runs the tradition, that on 
his Restoration Charles ordered the Royal Messengers to wear a silver greyhound.^ 
The details of this story are too picturesque to be altogether credible, but it is not 
impossible that the silver greyhound was assigned to the messengers by Charles IL 
As to that, how'ever, there is no certainty. All that can be averred is in the first 
place that, although a large achievement of the royal arms is emblazoned on his 
doublet, there is no greyhound to be seen on the effigy in Llandegfan church, 
Anglesey, of Thomas Davis {d. 1649), First Messenger in Ordinary of Charles Fs 
Chamber.^ Secondly it appears from records in the Jewel Office that under William 
and Mary the messengers wore badges embodying the royal arms and supporters, 
but those records say nothing of any greyhound. The earliest mention of the grey¬ 
hound known to Wheeler-Holohan is in 175^1 'vhen one of the messengers reported 
the loss of the arms and greyhound from his badge, thereby rendering it useless. 
^ heeler-Holohan nev'crtheless goes on to say that it is apparent from surviving 
specimens that the greyhound was in use long before 1758, though he does not 
venture to date more closely that 'prior to 1761 ’ the earliest specimen which he records 
(pi. XLVi, e}.'’ At that time, and under each of the succeeding sovereigns down to and 
including Queen Victoria the messengers’ badge comprised the royal arms, with or 
without supporters, with a silver greyhound pendent beneath; but since the reign of 
Edw’ard VII the royal arms have been replaced by the royal cipher (pi. xlvt, A). 

Whether the silver greyhound was incorporated in the badge of the Messenger of 
the Bath because it was already being worn by the Foreign Serv'icc Messengers or 
vice versa we may never know, but the former seems the more likely. In either case 
we may safely assume that the messengers’ greyhound is the royal beast, and that it 
was chosen in preference to any of the other royal beasts as typifying the speed at 
which the messengers were expected to travel. 

To sum up, the conclusion of the matter is plain. The royal greyhound was 
Edward III s beast.® T hat accounts for its use by John of Gaunt and his descendants, 
b\ Richard ll, Richard Ill, and perhaps by other members of the House of Y^ork. 
It would accoimt for the use of the beast 'by 'I'homas of Woodstock and even by 
Edmund Mortimer, whose wife was the heiress of Edward’s third son Lionel o^f 
Clarence. It may also explain the use of a silver greyhound by the Queen’s Messengers 

* It ii estainincd In morr derail in TA, J— - - Amours (FrniaMrt, cd, A. 


cacamined In more deijiil in Tk£ Cofii 0/ Artfu^ 

iii, 327-9. 

- Wheeler-Holohan* *3*. nV, p. 114. 

^ IhiJ. pp, 7, 8. 

^ liN'd. pp, 134 aqq, 

^ Since this paper y™ written Miss Margaret Calv^'gy 
had called my attention to the passage in Froissart's 
Lt ParaJii d'Amma- where the poci dreams that he is at 


the couit of 

Schder, BnisseJft, 1870^3* i, pp. i^5i, Unea 860-920). If, 
as i« gcrterallv agreed^ Amours is meant for Edward 111 
the prominence of white greyhounds at and near the 
Court torihimi thaf iheBe wctc one of Edwardroyal 
heasts, and moretivcr shows that were whicc^ a paint 
on which evidence had hitherto eluded me. 
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and by tbe Messenger of the Order of the Bath, and its occasional use families 

of Swynford, Harcourt, Pole, Devereux, and Wydevill. From John of Gaunt the 
greyhound was inherited both by Henry IV and by Sir John Beaufort, but whereas 
later Beauforts seem to have abandoned it in favour of the eagle and yale, Henry V 
and Henry VI continued to use it, and the latter granted the beast to his halt-brother 
Edmund Tudor, from whose son Henry VH the royal greyhound has descended to 
her present Majestj'^, Queen Elizabeth IL 
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u. Anm iif Hemy Yll Wn Povcy'^i Tra^t, Colh^ of Arms 
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Henry Vl SI 
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under jMiies J (HriL Mus. seal xlisj^ (1) 

















Pl,AtE XLII 
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b. Aims of Pnne^ss Mary as Queen of Louis XII of 
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il. Standard of Sir Walter Dc%'ercu)t, Lord Perrers. Add. MS, 43132, p. S4 



f.BadKe and supportem of Humphrey, duke of 
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Charles's Church Notes, L*ns. MS. K74, fo. 113 A 



/. A Harcourt pennon c. J530, Vincent MS. 153, p. ao8 


























PJJVTE XLIII 



a. Arm^ of Hc'nr)' Vtll aniJ x\jine BolevTi tiom the Choir 
screen ^ King'* College Chapel, Cambriti^ 



|p. Seal of Arthur Planls^^ncl^ Visojunt Lisle, aa Vice- 
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d. Seal tj( Sir Ralph TS'cvillc, 
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e. Arms of Queen Alflr^' [ as Princess, PnncF Arthur's 
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Royal pavitiona temp. Henry VIU, Ctrttem MS. Augu»ti» 3, no«. 18, ii, 19 
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Pedigree B 


* I > 
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i^rt A Sir Tnati^ i 
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The Twelfth-Century Design Sources of the Worcester 

Cathedral Misericords 

By MRS, TRENCHARD COX, F,S.A. 


[/iearf 3Td Ntw^ber xgs5] 

M isericords are a humble form of sculpture which has not attracted much 
attention from the erudite, either in the middle ages or today. 
the seats of the choir staUs were tipped up, so that the mtsencords shouU 
spare their oeeupauts the fatigue of standmg through long scrr.e^ 
were hidden and it does not seem to have been consider^ T i T - or 

iects should conform to a consistent scheme of iconc^raphy. Uck of imagina , 
of skill might lead to a whole set of misencords being carv^ from a single decora 
pattern as It North Matston (Bucks.), but vrhere figure ^“'’jeete were ^ed i^s 
Le to find a eonsistent theme. The outstanding 
where the miscrieords represent a complete set of ‘Laboum of 

3 h!v coDied from the calendar decorations of some fine psalter. t>n most ctioir stalls 
tYnTarilrm selection of subjects, few of which are directly teligtous S«n« 
from medieval romances, or subjects from the 

exemt>ia eenre subjects, and meaningless grotesques form the major part ot 
desiOTs’ whUe a few carvings apparently express a literap' or symbolical 
whid^ now evades interpretation. Too little attention has been p^d to the 
of how these relatively uneducated craftsmen came to have such a wide ra 
sublets Did they oLinate their own designs, or, it they d.d not, what models 
were given to them to copy? Unfortunately misericords are not often studied by 
those who have the wide knowledge of other fields of medie^val ^ which 
to identify some of the carvers’ models, for the interchange of ^sigis between mis^s 
workinL^ In different media was an accepted practice in the middle agts It is tnc 
DurDose of this paper to show that medieval woodcart'crs did copy designs from, other 
media and the identification of their models can sometimes yield evidence whic is 

" Fiif the^degree of aOT w^h which^n med^;^ 

carver could be misericords with the 

^uVmvr«lctth“ 

Dr 1 S PimHs F B A showed that certain Old Testament scenes 

IrisiricorL^f Ripon Cathedral were cupied from the block book BMa Pm,penm 
printed in the Netherlands in the late fifteenth century, and suggested that other 
a in iSInctsW Henryyil’a CbjPej. 

inspired by early engravings. To these examples I would add three of the miscncor 
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in Bristol Cathedral which are definitely copied from the ornamental borders of books 
printed in Paris c. 1500, by Simon Vostre, Pigouchct, or Thieiman Kerver, all of 
whom used the same designs. These same borders also furnished the designs for 
the decoration oi the De La Warr Chantry Chapel at Boxgrove (Sussex). A single 
spread from a Book of Hours printed by Thieiman Kerver in 1507 (pi. l, a) shows 
Uvo of the subjects represented on the Bristol misericords and comparison between 
the engrarinp and the carvings shows that, although the car\^er might omit back- 
grotmd details, which would have overloaded a sculptural design, he kept close 
enough to the main lines of his model to make its identification certain. Thus the 
foliate background to the three figures fleeing from a two-headed dragon has been 
suppressed by the Bristol woodcaiwer (pL L, 6), although the stonecarver at Boxgrove 
retained it. The engraver showed the last figure glancing back over his shoulder, but 
^is pose bafilcd the carver who has made anatomical nonsense of this figure by show¬ 
ing the head almost in full face while the body is seen from the back. We shall find 
the same preference for a frontal position modifying the original design on the 
Worcester misericords. 

The second grotesque at Bristol (pi. l, c) shows an ape mounted upon a monster 
which is being driven by a man on foot who belabours it with a club and also twists 
carver has reversed this design, not simply by turning over a flat pattern, 
which might have been due to a reverse printing, but by moving the creatures round 
in space as though they were concrete beings. Thus, he has shown the top of the 
sack on which the ape is sitting hanging down the monster's flank, and not the bottom 
of It as in the engraving. Although trivial in itself this point may help us to under¬ 
stand the way in which the cancers of misericords regarded a two-dimensional design, 
making use of its general composition and symbolical details but feeling free to alter 
the dre^, and^e\cn the attitudes, of the figures to suit their own requirements. 

The invention of printing probably made the practice of carving from a drawn 
design more common, as well as increasing the chances that both copy and model 
would survive, for such close comparisons can rarely be made in the earlier periods 
On this accotmt alone, therefore, the choir stalls of Worcester Cathedral are Avorthy 
of careful study, particularly the ten nusericords which represent Old Testament sub¬ 
jects. a variety unparalleled on any other stalls in England. Some of these represent 
such rare types that they have often been misidentified as their corresponding Gospel 
anti-types. The subjects shown are; the Fall of Man, the Expulsion, and, perhaps, 
Adam and Eve labouring after the Fall; three scenes from the life of Isaac, his circum¬ 
cision, bearing of the faggots, and arrested sacrifice; Moses and the Brazen Serpent 
Samuel being presented in the Temple, Samson and the Lion, and the Judgement of 
Solomon, 

The first two scenes from the life of Isaac, the Brazen Serpent, and the Presentation 
of Samuel are all so rarely found as isolated subjects in fourteenth-century church 
decoration that it seems most probable that the carv'er copied them from some earlier 
series of typological designs, such as the mxlfth-centurj^ wall-paintings which are 
known to have existed in the Chapter House at Worcester. The next point to be 
determined is therefore whether the carver could have seen these paintings, I'here is 
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no record of how long they survived but Dr. M. R* James suggested that they were 
probably painted upon the upper part of the walls and were destroyed when large 
Perpendicular windows were inserted c, 1400.* Another suggestion put forward by 
Canon Wilson^ was that the painted roundels decorated the vaulting surfaces, in 
which case they might have lasted longer. Serious outbreaks of fire damaged the cathe¬ 
dral and monastic buildings in t i 89^ and in 1202^ but since the Norman Chapter House 
still stands, its fabric cannot have been seriously affected and it seems probable that the 
paintings were still visible w^hen the new choir stalls were made in 1379- The later 
history of the misericords has been troublous, The stalls were moved from their 
original position under the tower in 1551 and placed in their present position in 155^- 
In the early nineteenth century they were again taken dowm and the misericords used 
as part of a comice for a new organ screen and covered with whitewash. In 1865 they 
w’ere recovered from this unsuitable position, restored, and fitted into the back row 
of the choir stalls. In spile of these vicissitudes the carv ings remain in surprisingly 
good condition although some of them have had to be reset in new seats 

Since these typological misericords could have been copied from the w^all-paintings, 
their iconography must clearly be studied in connexion with such records as we have 
of what the Worcester paintings looked like, and of their relation to mo other great 
series of typological decorations at Peterborough and Canterbury. No traces of the 
actual paintings at Worcester have survived but their subjects are known from a set 
of Latin v^erses written in the late twelfth, or early thirteenth, century upon the last 
page of a manuscript in the Cathedral Library (fo. 81), which is entitled leronimus 
super Psalterium el in fine quidam rerstis super bibiia. Dr. M, R, James, who published 
these verses in 1900^ considered that they were certainly related to the paintings in 
the Worcester Chapter House, for their general title: Versus capituli, implies that they 
refer to some Chapter House and the manuscript seems to be of Worcester provenance. 
Moreover the arrangement of the verses into ten groups of subjects, each group con¬ 
sisting of three Old Testament tj-pes with their Gospel anti-type, corresponds to the 
unusual plan of the Worcester Chapter House which has ten bays. The first eighteen 
lines arc headed In circitilu domus and describe the general theme: what the Law had 
foreshadowed under a veil of symbolism has now been interpreted by Grace and the 
painter has set forth what the Law or the prophets had signified concerning Christ 
or the Virgin. Dr. James suggested that these introductoiy lines may have been 
painted on a band of stone running round the Chapter House, but, alternatively, 
they may have been written in large characters upon a scroll and hung up to explain 
the paintings round the Chapter House, in the same way that a fourteenth-century 
scroll preserved in the Cathedral Library at Canterbury (C. 246) w’as probably used to 
explain the twelve typological windows which were originally in the choir aisles.^ 

' M. R. James, 'On T«v» Series of PaindEgs formerly ^ Cfuion Southwell. ‘Notes on the Mwericords in 
at Worcester Priory*, Citmbri^e Antiq. Soc. Pn>c. k, Worctstcr Cathedrtil', Ati./I rtA. S«./fi^iorff .wi PaJWr, 
■ xxxlv* 127. Also unpiiblishctl not^ on tlie miscrictHTO 

* Canon Wilson, *Ot) Si>me lath tentuiy Paititmes in by C. B. Shuttleworth in the Cathedral library. 

tire Vaulted Roof of the Chapter House at Worecater', * Loc, at. ^ . l 

Ast. Ateh. Soc. Rcporlt and Papm, xsadi, 133 if, M- R- James. 'On Twelve Windgw-s formerly in the 

* Annala Monaslta, Rolls Series, iv, 386. Choir of Canterhij^ Cathedral’, Cattihndgf .lir/ig. Soc. 

^ /W, 3^t. PuhL rwJ- 33, 1^1. 
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There is nothing in the Worcester verses to indicate what the paintings looked like, 
but the same verses occur on some pages of decorative designs which are bound up 
with a thirteenth-centiiry manuscript of the Apocalypse in the Library’ of Eton 
College (MS. no. 177) (pi, li). In twenty-five out of forty cases the lines are identical 
and the unusual association of three Old I’estament types with each Gospel anti¬ 
type, instead of tw^o, as at Peterborough and Canterbury, strengthens the probability 
that these designs record the appearance of the paintings in the Worcester Chapter 
House. The only divergence in subject between the two series is that the Circum¬ 
cision of Isaac is replaced at Eton by the alternative type of Zipporah circumcising 
her son. This change is of peculiar interest in connexion with the misericords at 
Worcester. 

It is known that wall-paintings Tvere sometimes copied by those who illuminated 
fine manuscripts. In a thirteenth-century Psalter, of Peterborough provenance, now' 
in the Royal Library at Brussels^ (MS. 9961) there are about a hundred pictures of 
Old and New' Testament subjects which are generally accepted as being copied from 
the lost wall-paintings executed at Peterborough in the time of Abbot William of 
Waterville, 1155^77. Not only do these pictures agree with Gunton*s seventeenth- 
century account of the paintings and inscriptions which surtdved to his day in the 
choir of the abbey church,- but there are mistakes in the arrangement of tjyjcs and 
anti-types of which Dr. James wrote: ‘such an arrangement w’ould never have been 
made by the original designer of the series while it would very likely occur from a 
somewhat servile process of copying.’^ Although such pictures were probably not 
scrupulously accurate copies of the wall-paintings these two manuscripts, at Brussels 
and Eton, may therefore be considered as evidence of what the general designs of the 
Peterborough and Worcester typological paintings were like. 

The Peterborough paintings were one of the earliest of the great twelfth-century 
series of typological decorations and their choice and arrangement of subjects must 
naturally have been of keen interest to the other great Benedictine houses. The verses 
written upon the scroll m the library of Canterbury Cathedral show that the icono¬ 
graphy of the typological w^indows in the choir aisles was closely associated w'ith 
the Peterborough cycle and it is thought that Benedict, Prior of Canterbury, who 
succeeded William of Waterville as . 4 bbot of Peterborough in 1177, may have sent 
back to Canterbury descriptions of these paintings to guide the designer*of the new 
window's. 

If such a cycle of verses as that contained in the Canterbury scroll or the Worcester 
manuscript had been used exclusively in the community where it was composed, the 
problem of deciding the provenance of works of art on which these verses appear 
would have been much simpler than is actually the case. Copies of the Canterbury 
verses are recorded in several medieval libraries* and an example surviving in the 


* J. Van den Gheyn, PiauUirr dr Ffterharough, 
Bnisseb, 1Q05, facsamik edition. 

^ S. Gunton, Th^ ftttlory of thr Chtirch of Ptferbajough^ 
r6S6* p. gj, 

^ M. IL jameap 'On PaintJngs forrorrly in tht Cbjoir at 


Peterlrarftu^h', Camhrii^ Soc. Prwr* ix^ 1895-6. 

pp. 178 ff. 

^ H‘L ft. Jameii 'On Twelve Windows formerly In ilic 
Choir of Canterbury Cathedral', Camhridgt Aniiq. Soe. 
Oc(m:o PuhL no. 38. 
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\ibr^rf of Corpus Christi College. Oxford (MS. C. 256) has kept the heading, definitely 
referring to .the windows, which has been lost by the Canterbury copy, mesrae 
in stiperwri parte ecctesiae Christi Cant, incipientes a parte septentrmmUi, I he 
Worcester verses also seem to have been known elsewhere, tor a manusenpt in the 
Collcee of Amis (Arundel xxx) records that inscriptions agreeing with these 
were associated with eight roundels at the altar of the Virgin 

of Bur\- St. Edmunds. The scribe does not specify the medium m which these 
roundels were executed.- Although the question cannot be proved, the inclusion ol 
such rare subjects as the Unveiling of the Synagogue and Christ croiimmg the 
Church while Peace and Justice embrace one another, m a short senes of eight su - 
iects points rather to the monks of Bur>^ having borrowed a few subjects from the 
fuller cycle at W^oreester than the other way round. The Worcester verses dso app^ 
on three melfth-cenmr>' enamelled ciboria: the Warwick Cibonum, m the ^ctona 
and Albert Museum; the Balfour Ciborium, on loan to that Museum, and the Malmes- 
burv Ciborium in tlie Pierpont Morgan Library', New York but, because these 
verses are known to have been used in different places, this fact has not been accepted 
as proof of a Worcester provenance. 

We cannot tell whether any copies of such verses were accompamed by sketches of 
the paintings, hut it is well known that careful instructions sometimes supplemented 
by small sketches, were prepared for the artists who copied illummated manuscripts, 
for careless copyists sometimes incorporated such instructions into the new text, A 
manuscript in the British Museum (Egerton 3323) cont^ns a twelfth-century* desenp- 
of the picu.r« in nvo illuminated Psalters, and o the verses that jjnnomp^^ 
them which might have been intended to direct luture jUummators as well as to record 
these two elaborately decorated books.^ Some such directions, illustrated wath sketches, 
cLd easily have been sent both to Canterbury ^d Worcester to md 
of the new typological decorations. 1 here is also the possibility that the Peterborough 
painter went^on to Worcester, for there is no record of the exact date at which the 
Worcester paintings were executed, except that they must have been ^^’^^ence 
when the late twdfth-centun^ copy of the verses was written. In both cases the icono- 
graphical scheme was slightly altered. At Canterbury ^e cycle was <;i?nche «3 by tl^ 
magnificent illustrations of Our Lord^s parables, and at 
were omitted and a subject connected with the Circumcision ot Chnst 
The Canterbun^ verses agree in many cases with those used at Peterborough, t>ut ne 
verses were apparently composed at Worcester and these do not explain some ot the 
symbolical details used by the designer of the pictures. ;Tl„,trat..d 

' Such an omission, strongly suggesting the use ^ 

by the misericord representing the Presentation ot S^ucl at bhiloh (pL Ul, c). Ihe 
Worcester verses make no reference to the large jug which is so prominently ^ispla^'ed 
bv the woman, but in the Peterborough Psalter {pi. Lii, a) Plannah is shown beanng 
in her arms the amphora of wine which, with the oxen and the measures of hour 


* B. Rackhani, .-liictfffi gtati of Caatettnay Catkidrat, 

James. ’The Abbey of St. Edmund Bun'’, 
vou XCVIt. 


Caitdrfidgf Sac. Octavo Pubt. no. 38, _ 

» Fnmcia Wuimald, *A Medieval Description of TtOTI 
Illuminated Psalters’, Scriptorium, vi, 1^51. p. 18 ff. 
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(also shown), formed her offering. Above this picture is the verse which also accom¬ 
panied the more elaborate rendering that still survives in the Canterburj' glass: 

Significat Domimtm Samuelpuier, ampftoru vitiurn 

The Worcester can-er was evidently working from a design which laid special emphasis 
upon the symboitsm of the amphora, and the probability that this design originated 
at Peterborough is strengthened by the w-ay in which the corresponding picture in 
the Peterborough Psalter explains two other curious features of the misericord. The 
architectural feature which divides the two decorative arches in the background of 
the picture becomes the elaborately canned, but apparently meaningless, corbel above 
the altar on the misericord, and the way in which the High Priest takes the child’s 
outstretched hands explains Samuel’s strange pose in the car\dng. The carver per¬ 
haps confused Klkanah with the High Priest, for he has show'n him wearing some ^nd 
of mitre, and perhaps omitted the High Priest’s figure from lack of space. But the 
same omission occurs in the Eton manuscript (pi. IJI, 6), leaving an unbalanced blank 
strangely at variance w'ith the clever way in w'hich the other designs completely fill 
their roundels. It is tempting to speculate wiiether this subject in the Chapter House 
paintings, W'bich w'ould probably have been on the side nearest the abbey church, was 
partly obliterated by fire damage. 

The influence of the Peterborough paintings upon those at Worcester is also sug¬ 
gested by the misericord showing Abraham and Isaac on their w^y to the appointed 
place of sacrifice (pi. Lin, c). The markedly diagonal crossing of tiie faggots home by 
Isaac, which stresses the tj^ological association with Christ hearing flis Cross, and 
the curious way in which Isaac holds them, like two guns, are the most immediately 
striking resemblances between the misericord and the picture in the Peterborough 
Psalter (pi. LIU, ^i), but a more significant detail is the form of lamp which Abraham 
carries in his left hand. This has a short pointed stem crowned by a decorated cup 
from which rise the flames and appears to represent a form of lamp in common use at 
the end of the twelfth century. When not carried these lamps w'ere designed to be 
suspended in a circular fitting and another such lamp is shown, hung thus over the 
altar, on the misericord of the Presentation of Samueb (pi, lii, c). Not only is the 
subject of Isaac bearing the faggots rare at any period of English church decoration, 
but its rendering with these symbolical and practical details, foreign to the normal 
repertoire of a fourteenth-century woodcarver, indicates clearly that the maker of 
this misericord must have been copying an older design, although he altered the pose 
and dress of the figures. 

It was the marked crossing of the faggots which caught my attention on the Warwick 
Ctborium (pi. LIU, <?}, but although the subject of Isaac bearing the faggots is show'n 

^ E. M, Jope, H. /ope, and S, E. Rigold, 'Pottery A pottery Uftlp of this funnel-shaped form, found in 
horn & late lath century Well-fillmB and oilier Medieval an a£h-pit in Nicholas Lane, London^ Li fiow in the 
Finds from Sl John“a ColIcBCt Osford. 1947', OxitjiirnHa, London Muaenm {A. 25740)* It isi there aacribed to the 
XV, 1952. The authors write that, 'Early in ihc Middle thirteenth century and the Coiaiagiit quoies 

pointed lamps were in ubc for suBpensitm. This the possible rcpreaeiitatlcin of such Ismps on a shield in 

r appears to have gone cmi of uae, however, by about Prior Chi Hendon's Cloister at Canterbury as evidence of 
later latii century* thouBh later examples can be the continued uac of the form in the hfteenth century'* 
found in Scotland* for instance/ 
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here, and also upon the Balfour Ciborium, in a design strikingly like that of the 
Worcester misericord, differences of pose, and the fact that the lamp has here been 
changed into a long torch, would have made this resemblance mdecistve had it not 
been for the much more remarkable correspondence between the two cibona (pi. Lrv, d) 
and the misericord (pi. Liv, c) in the subject of the Circumcision of Isaac. In this case 
the design, which is repeated in the Eton manuscript (pi. LTV, has such unusual 
details that their recurrence is strong evidence of direct connexion. 

In each case the mother stands on the left of the altar holding the child in a more or 
less upright position with its right foot resting upon the altar and the left leg r^sed, 
while it twists its head round in a strained position to take her breast On the miseri¬ 
cord this curious pose is awkwardly, but unmistakably, repeated, but the most interest¬ 
ing feature of the carving is that the High Priest, holding the kmfe, is here represented 
with horns projecting from his forehead, showing that he is meant to be A loses 
Inscriptions on tlie ciboria definitely identify the subject as the Circumcision o^ 
Isaac but although the design appears unchanged m the Eton manuscript (pi liv, 6 ) 
a reference to Exodtis iv is written in the margin, and this chapter contains the story 
of Zipporah circumcising her son in the presence of Moses. Neither in t e manu¬ 
script, nor on the misericord, is the woman shown holding the knife, or sh^ flint 
and Zipporah is not mentioned in the Worcester verses. Perhaps therefore the note 
on the Eton manuscript may only indicate that the story of Zipporah (an alternaUv e 
tvme for the Circumcision of Christ) was to be substituted m later copies, and that 
t’he misericord was carved from some later version in which the design had been 
altered to include Moses without being made scnptumlly correct. 

'fhe Bible gives no indication that either Sara or Zipporah suckled their sons at 
their circumcision and the introduction of this motif, unless it inten e mere y 
to identify the woman as the child’s mother, is probably an al usmn to some legend 
or to the writings of an early commentator. The senes of twe _ -century pain ing^ 
which surrounded the choir of the abbey church at Bury bt. Edmunds mdiided one 
representing ‘Sarah gives suck to Isaac, Abraham’s joy’." As the Circumcision of 

IsLac was not shown at Burv' the Worcester painter may have been attempung to 
, - I ■ - T I _ r'nnvmf'intt litcrarv source tor ttus 



01. Augustine^ an allusion to the suckling — — - t - u 

sentener as a reference to the Presentation in the Temple. ™ 

that it took place there. The thirteenth-century Med,t<,l,o«es I tme C/traf 

a charminK description of how the Virgin Mary suckled Christ ^ 1 ''^ “ 

circumcision to comfort Him 'for the sorrow that he felt there through 

without doubt He had very flesh and kindly sufferable as have 

mav have been to stress this fact that the Virgin is shown thus suckling the Child on a 

roof boss at Salle, Norfolk, and in the glass of St. 1 eter Mancroft, Norwich, but 

earlier application of this motif to the Old Testament types remains mystenoiis. 

> The subjeeoot Ihi. wria of aialliyiiora ol Ihe 

wf Gtnesis (probably that executed in the when a r gJ „ t 

Sampson was ffub'M.crist* before i iSa) are recorded in the 
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The misericord showing the sacrifice of Isaac (pi. L\% a) shows a clear likeness to 
the medallion on the Wanvick Ciborium (pi. LV, h)^ Isaac kneels on a small square 
altar, instead of upon the faggots, and Abraham seizes him by the forelock. These 
features also occur in the Eton manuscript (pi, li) which, like the misericord, shows 
the altar covered by a falling cloth, but they are not rare enough to be distinctive and 
there arc differences in the pose of Abraham’s arm and in the symbols used to repre¬ 
sent the voice of Cod. On the misericord, as on the Warwick Ciborium, a hand 
emerges from conventionalized cloud (the car^^r seems to have been unsure of whether 
it w'lp cloud or foliage) to seize the blade of the stvord, w^hile on the Balfour Ciborium 
and in the Eton manuscript an angel is shown. 

The misericord shown on pi. lv, d has sometimes been identified as the Worship 
of the Golden Calf, but its correct interpretation is made clear by the verse which 
accompanied the subject ol Moses lifting up the Brazen Serpent in the Canterbury' 
windows: Serpens eneus elevatnr in coiunipna. This title, which does not occur in the 
Worcester verses, explains the architectural column supporting the strange tittle 
dragon, and the coiled serpents with protruded tongues w'hich are vividly represented 
upon the supporters of the misericord clearly refer to the fiery' serpents which plagued 
the Israelites until these were healed by the sight of the Brazen Serpent lifted high, 
upon ‘a pole' according to the Authorized translation, or pro signo in the Vulgate. 
The Worcester title reads; Serpens serpen/urn Chnsius necat rgnipotentiim hut the 
roundel in the Eton manuscript (pi. li) gives no indication that the serpents were 
represented in the wall-paintings. In the Peterborough Psalter they are shown biting 
the hare legs of the Israelites. The use of a column in this subject seems to have been 
popular with artists in enamel on both sides of the Channel, It occurs on the Malmes¬ 
bury Ciborium and on many Mosan enamels, but usually with a realistic serpent 
shown coiled in profile on the top of the capital. The Peterborough Psalter and the 
Eton manuscript show the serpent coiling upwards round a slender shaft with only 
its somewhat w'olf-like head appearing over the capital, and, in both cases, as on the 
misericord, the ‘serpent’ has wings. 

The misericords illustrating the Fall of Man and the Expulsion (pi. lv, c) might 
have been executed by any fourteenth-century car\'er without the help of older 
designs and the subjects are not included in the Worcester v'erses. They do appear, 
however, in the Eton manuscript, although without surrounding title®, and Wre 
included among the Peterborough paintings. The car\dngs are more like the pictures 
m the Peterborough Psalter than those in the Eton manuscript but they lack any 
unusual details which would make such resemblance decisive. The misericord 
showing a man holding a spade and a woman spinning (pi. lvi, b) obviously alludes 
to the labours of Adam and Eve after the Expulsion, but the general desi^ differs 
from that shown in the Eton manuscript and seems more akin to the scries of carvings 
of the Labours of the Months (pi. LVI, c, d) W'hich were probably copied from the 
calendar illuminations of some Psalter as yet unidentified. 

The carving of Samson and the Lion (pi. lv, e) has no marked likeness to the render- 
ings of this subject in the Eton manuscript or on the ciboria; it w'as too familiar a 
theme for the car\'er to need the guidance of a drawn design. The misericord of the 
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Judgement of Solomon (pi. LV,/) has a negative interest, for the 
tioned in the Worcester verses nor illustrated tn the Eton manusenpt. ^he ^ 
i<! alsrt so entirely different in style that it must have been copied trom a different 
source. The crowded design and the elaborate canopy which merges the supporters 

with the central subject suggest a later mediev^ composition, manuscriot 

One more misericord must be considered in 
although it does not represent an obviously typological subjert (P^ )• . , , 

has shown two men in long robes standing side by side, both holding scrolls in tliei^ 
hands and one of them apparently pointing upwards. In the decorative compositioiM 
of the Eton manuscript (pi. Ll) the arrangement of three Old 1 estament types round 
their SeTrot^^pe i^ made symimelrical by the addition of a fourth roundel 
showing two prophets holding scrolls or pointing towards the central roundel which 
iterates thc^fuffiiment of their prophecies. The attitudes of these Prophets vary 
from page to page and in no case do they exactly correspo^nd with those of ^e hgur^ 
on the mserirord. but there can be little doubt that the carver found this design 
where he had already found many others. 

Two further misericords may be considered as being Th^first of 

early manuscripts although their original designs remain umdenttfied The hr^t ot 
these (pi LVil, 6) shows a subject unique in the iconography of Bntish churches a 
Swomak, Writing at a 4h desk and either fe^mg 

beside her. or else taking some small object from its beak. ® ™ 

small dog emerges from her loose sleeve and seizes a smal er bird b> the neck 

ProLL Wmn^ld suggested to rne that bT\to 

Nmm PhMogme et Meratrii et de Septem Artibus Maruanus LapeUa 

(fiffh centun')/she is described as holding a serpent m her left hand, J 

her robe, A tenth-century manuscript in the 

(r. ^hows Dialcctica with two snakes coiling out ot tier blce\e. ine 

^n^t’ri at Worecatrr is, hmt ever. moro likr a small dog «ith a cdlar round ,ts nt^ 
and I am indebted to Dr. Ettlingcr of the Warburg Institute tor pomung imt the 
Xso n^ el found in one of the diagrams of the Helm Del,cmru,« f Herrade von 

«ands £of ,he Seve^-ihera. Ar., 

foe Sof^tnaXIXg^'TL’^urcrAfo made clear by the words: caput 

cuKW written nearby ^Round the arch is written: Argionenta smo cottcurrere more ctmmo. 
^^Hog hS Lk^^ also associated with Dialcctica in a late eleventh-ccntury 

Doem in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris (Mb. lat. 31 to). 

^ rhe birds are more difficult to explain. In an eleventh-century mmiature m a tenth- 
centurv Boethius (Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, MS. lat. 6401) DialecUca is 

r s-KsSS'aXsS ='ss.,.rv c: 

■ .\. Stniub and G. Keller. Hwfitf Delmarvm. Strasbourg, 1901 repr. 
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seat^ poets, or sages, with small birds hovering by their ears and the words: immundis 
sptntihus xvritten between them. This mterpretation docs not, however, suit 
the apparently friendly relations of the Worcester Dialectica with her large bird, and 
the only parallel I know which docs appear to explain this occurs on a twelfth-centurv' 
engraved bronze bowl, found in Westphalia and now in the possession of the Society 
Munster. The engraved design on this bowl show's a central group 
k c Socrates and Plato, surrounded by a radiating arcade enclosing 

me figures of six w'lse men of classical antiquity . Beside each of these sages is a smaller 
i^ure m one of the Liher^ Arts and each Art is associated with a named bird. Since 
the nightm^e accompames Musica it was clearly the designer’s intention that these 
irds should be appropriate to the Arts with which they were associated. The 
acquisitive magpie and eloquent blackbird are understandably associated with Arith¬ 
metic and Rhetoric respectively, but it is harder to understand why Grammar should 
have a hen and Gcometc^^ an eagle! Unfortunately Dialcctlca’s bird cannot be 
definitely identified ; the name appears to he mon^erus. I'he design of the bowl has 
no relation to that of the misericord so this iconographleal link would be of small 
importance if it were not for the fact that this bowl appears to be closely related to tivo 
bnglish twelfth-century engraved bronze howls in the British Museum, known from 
their subject-matter as the Cadmus and Scylla Bowls, and that both of these were 
found in the Severn betw-een Tewkesbury and Gloucester,' Such engraved bowls 
were widely distributed m the twelfth century over northern Europe, so that the place 
where they are found is not necessarily evidence of %vhere they were made, but if 
the misericord indicat^ that designers in the workshops of Worcester Priory were 
inclined to a^ociate Dialectica with a bird attribute, and we remember that Baldwin 
who was Bishop of Worcester between ii8o and 1190, is recorded as having written 
a book on mj^hologj^ then the discovery of two bowls with rare mythological subjects 
m the Severn below W orc^ter surely suggests that these might have been accidently 

d^tinatlon^^^^^ workshops, while that at Miinster reached its 

The misericord showing a basilisk (pi. lvi./) has certain features which distinguish 
It from other representations of this monster. The most important of these is the 
mdusion m the design of small animals holding foliage in their mouiiis. I’hese must 
be the weasels which, alone among animals, can attack the basilisk with impunity^ 
because they first eat rue. The other point is that this basilisk has heavily fringed 
shanks with curious tndobed hooves, whereas a welhbred basilisk should have hifds' 
feet. This charactensdc occurs in several of the animals shown in the fourteenth- 

showing a naked woman, wrapped in a net, and riding a goat 
(pi. LVI, a), may be accepted as almost certainly copied from the marginal omamenfs of 
some^manusenpt. A similar, although not identical, figure is shown in the 

Until the sources of these cart ings are discovered the misericords themselves can 

' O. M, Dalton. 'On Tnfo Medlt«%-al Rronze EowIb', ArcJi. Isxii, 132 ft. 
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teach us no more, but the iconographical association of the Eton manuscript with the 
three enamelled ctboria which they led me to study also throws an interesting light 
upon the provenance of two remarkable examples of late twelfth-century stone sculp¬ 
ture ; the fonts of Southrop, Gloucestershire, and Stanton Fitzwairen, Wiltshire, 

The Worcester verses associated with the Crucifixion include lines headed: Verba 
Chrisii ad Ecclesiam which suggest that the wall-painting, like the roundel in the Eton 
manuscript (pi. Li), showed a personification of the Church standing beneath the 
Cross. There is nothing in these lines: 

Ut regnes mecum,felix homot dormi'o tecum; 

Nit tibi prodesset natus nisi mortum esset 

to indicate w'hat the opposing figure may have been, but in the miniature this is a 
six-wfinged cherub sheathing a large sword. This use of the Angel of the Expulsion 
as a symbol of Man’s redemption from the Doom of the Fall is so rare that, in his 
catalogue of the Eton manuscripts, Dr, M, R. James thought it worth noting that it 
occurs in the thirteenth-century' glass of Sens Cathedral. M. Emile M^e also quotes 
an example in Rouen glass.' It is therefore interesting to find the figures of Ecclcsia 
holding a chalice and the six-winged cherub sheathing its sword side by side upon the 
Norman font of Stanton Fitzwarren (pL Lvni, c) while on the closely related font at 
Southrop the cherub is replaced by the much more usual partner of Ecclesia, Syna¬ 
gogue. On the Stanton Fitzwarren font, but not at Southrop,^ Ecclesia tramples upon 
a dragon and the words serpen(s) occiditur are incised on the background of the 
niche. The Eton manuscript shows a green serpentine form at the base of the Cross; 
this has no head but might easily have been produced by careless copying of an 
unlamiliar motif in the original design. The surrounding title does not refer to the 
serpent, but the Worcester verses, from which the manuscript here makes one of its 
rare divergences, read thus: 

Hosth soienms, ma regtii, vita perhenms 

fn cruce mactaturf PERIT ANGVIS^ avis revocatur, 

A live serpent coiling up the base of the Cross is not uncommon in early iconography, 
but this dead serpent seems to be a second iconographical peculiarity linking the font 
with the Eton manuscript. 

That both these fonts were made in the workshops of some important monastery 
has often been suggested, for their craftsmanship is of fine quality and the figures of 
Virtues overcoming Vices which occupy the remaining niches round their tub-shaped 
bowls suggest the guidance of a literate designer, and probably a dra%vn design. 
Evidence supporting this conjecture can be found on an enamelled casket in the 
Cathedral Treasury at Troyes (pi. Lvn, r) which has been associated, on stylistic 
grounds, with the three English cihoria. This casket, like the fonts, shows each pair 
of figures within a separate arch. Dr. A. Katzenellenbogen in his study of The 
Allegories 0/ the Virtues and Vices in Medieval Art, 1939, p. 21, whites of the Troyes 
casket: ‘with rarely paralleled violence’ the Virtues seize their victims by the hair or 

' Emile Mai.- , Vart religieux titi xiii' stick tn I'ranct, ^ Reproduced in G. Zarreckt. Latrr English Romann^it 
pp 2:54-5 repr. Sculpttifc, 1953, pi. 9S. 
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legs, to stab them to death or flog them. If we allow for the more formal idiom of 
stone-carving, and the narrower niches, we can see something of these rare charac¬ 
teristics on the fonts. The point at w'hich each Virtue alms her lethal thrust seems 
to have been determined by symbolism in the original design (although the craftsmen 
were inconsistent as to its application) but this does not always agree with the actions 
described by Prudentius in the poem of the Psychomachia. For instance, I*rudcntius 
writes of Sobrietas displaying the banner of the Cross before engaging Liixiiria whom 
she dispatches with a stone. On both fonts (pL LVlll, 6) a corresponding Virtue has 
a multiple-tailed pennon attached to the spear, which she drives into the eye of the 
fallen Vice. On the casket it is Largitas who drives a spe^ into the eye of AvarUia. 
Other Virtues, on both fonts and on the casket, drive their weapons into the mouth, 
the throat, or the back, of their opponents. 

Agreement in error is always more significant than similarities in correct rendering, 
and the scourging Virtue which is dramatically portrayed on the Troyes casket (ph 
LVii, c) and on the Southrop font (pL LVlll, (j) is therefore the most important link 
between the b.vo. At Southrop the scourge is most unsuitably wielded by Patmiiia 
and at Troyes by Ptirsimonia but in neither case could the craftsman claim the authority 
of Pnidentius, for the only whip mentioned in the Psy>chomackia is the serpent-scourge 
which Discordia lets fall upon the battlefield before disguising herself as a Virtue, 
None of the numerous illustrations in R. Stettiner, Die ilh(sirierten PriidetUius 
Hatidschrijten^ ' 905 » shows a Virtue scourging a Vice (although Superbia has a whip to 
urge on her horse in Add. MS. 24199) but in some cases the long flames which issue 
from the torch with which Libido seeks to scorch the eyes of Ptidicitia might have been 
mistaken for the lashes of a scourge. The picture of the conflict in the tenth-century 
Psychomachia in the British Museum (Add. MS. 24199) does not make it very clear 
which is Virtue and which Vice, and an illiterate copyist of some such picture might 
easily have transposed their weapons. The carving of Hiimilitas at Stanton Fitzwarren 
(pL LVill, d) seems to illustrate the evolution of this error, for although the Virtue 
holds what is evidently meant for a torch, the crouching Vice makes the same pain¬ 
ful gesture of one who has been soundly birched which we see at Southrop I .Another 
link between the enamel casket and the Stanton Fitzwarren font is the appearance of 
the dowm-trodden serpent beneath one of the contending pairs {Fides-fdolairia) on the 
casket.' An enamelled crozier in the Bargello at Florence is decorated with similar 
conflicts and has been associated stylistically with the Troyes casket. 

The workshops of Worcester were a long way from either Southrop or Stanton 
Fitzwarren and neither of these churches belonged to the Priory, but transport on 
the Severn would have been easy as far as Gloucester and from there the Roman 
Road of Ermine Street probably still afforded reasonably good service in the tw'clfth 
century. Distance alone does not, therefore, rule out the possibility of the fonts having 
been made at Worcester. 

I know of no recorded evidence that the Priory of Worcester was a noted centre of 
fine metal“Work and enamel, but the first written mention of Limoges enamels occurs 
in a letter written c. 1170 by a monk called John, to the Prior of Saint-Victor de 

’ Reproduced in A, Katicnelltiibogni, Tht AHegorws 0/ tke Virtiirt and \'kes in Medintd Art, 1939, pL XL 
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Paris.' The writer says that he has left Saint SatjTc to accompany the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (presumably Thon^as a Becket) and asks the Prior to refund to the bearer 
of his letter ten Angevin sous which he has borrowed for this journey. To prove his 
letter genuine he reminds the prior that he showed him a book“Covcr of Lin:ioges 
enamel which he wished to send to the Abbey of‘ wtcam’,^ Labarte, who republished 
this letter, ^ interpreted this strange place-name as Winghani in Kent, but W ingham 
was never an abbey. The more convincing reading of Wigoni^ for Worcester, was 
put forward by Mr. H, P. Mitchell,^ who suggested that the w'riter might have been 
John of Salisbuiy-. Neither of these authorities explained why the writer, who was 
evidently very poor, should have wished, or been able, to make such a gift to a distant 
abbey, so it may be relevant to recall the fact that Roger, Bishop of Worcester from 
ii6’^ to 1179, and a cousin of Henry 11 , was one of the most faithful adherents of 
Becket, even risking his bishopric to visit him in exile in 1167. In 1170 he was en¬ 
trusted by Becket with the charge of bringing back to England the Papal Brief for¬ 
bidding the Archbishop of York and other English bishops to proceed with the 
coronation of the king’s son in the absence ot the Primate, Both in 1167 and 1170 
Becket wrote to the Bishop of Worcester in terms of the warmest regard and be may 
w'ell have wished to express his gratitude in concrete form. If the workshops of 
Worcester w'ere then producing fine enamels, Becket might well have thought that his 
friend would be interested to see an example of the technique of a new' centre, and the 
W'riter of the letter mav have been merely the subordinate charged with sending 
the book-cover to Worcester, which is all that he actually says he was doing, in the 
mysterious letter. This is admittedly a double-edged argument, for it might be held 
that if the Worcester workshops were capable of producing the Balfour Ciborium 
they had little to learn from an early example of Limoges work I 

Enamei-work of the late r^velfth century has so few definitely local characteristics 
that the pieces here discussed have been ascribed, at various times, to northern I” ranee, 
the Rhineland, and to Limoges. Even after H. P. Mitchell had ^gued convincingly 
that they were English the identification of the religious house in which they must 
have been produced remained uncertain. It is my contention that the misericords in 
Worcester Cathedral have furnished immovable evidence that the designs which 
appear on the three enamelled ciboria w’ere still being used in the w'orkshops of the 
priory 200 ye^s later, including the distinctive rendering of the Circumcision of 
Isaac. The connexion between the reference to Zipporah in the margin of the Eton 
manuscript and the representation of Moses on the corresponding nusericord con¬ 
firms the theory that the designs in this manuscript do record pictures associated 
with Worcester and most probably bi^ed upon the Chapter Mouse wall-paintings, 
although there may have been some intervening pattern-bwk. If the less certain 
connexion betw'cen this manuscript and the fonts of btanton Fitzwarren and bouthrop, 
and between these fonts and the casket at Troyes and the Bargello crozier, be also 


^ PutiU^hed in F. Duchesne, FrQn€OTum Scrip- 

1641 , uv p. 746 . 

^ 'Os(e(n)di vobis in in&rrnurio tabulas texti ilt operc 
[.emavicinu^ quo® volebam miltero Abbatiae dc Wtgam/ 
VOL. XCVIL 


^ Histfdfc di^s 1875 , *^ 33 ^^ 

^ H. P. Mitchellt "English Enanwbi of tbe izih Cciitur>*\ 
OcL 1915, xlvii, 16j If, 
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accepted, then the historians of Worcester can find on their fourteenth-century choir 
stalls proof that the Prioiy^ was an important centre of craftsmanship in the late twelfth 
century. 
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The Rothschild Ly cur gits Cup 


By D. B. HARDEN, Esq., Ph,D„ F.S.A., and 
JOCELYN M. C. TOYNBEE, D.PhiL. F.B.A., F.S.A. 


{Read gth Decetnber ^ 95 ^] 


T. INTRODUCTION 

I ORD ROTHSCHILD’S family has possessed, since the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century, one of the most interesting and important extant Roman cut 
glasses—the famous glass cup with metal mounts, the glass portion of which 
bears in open-work relief-cutting an elaborate rendering of the scene of the death 
of Lycurgus, mythical king of the Edoni, at the hands of the Dionysiac rout (pis. LIX— 
LXl V ; figs. 1-2J. It is not known exactly when the vase was acquired by the Rothschilds, 
but when it was first mentioned in print' in 1845 it was in M. Dubois’s hands in Paris 
and it is thought to have been purchased by the present owner’s great-grandfather 
shortly afterguards (although Michaclts, writing in 1872,^ did not know its where¬ 
abouts). In 1862 it was lent to the South Kensington (now the Victoria and Albert) 
Museum^ for a special exhibition. When Kisa was wTiting his great book on ancient 
glass in the early years of the present century it was in its Rothschild home and, as 
Kisa says,+ was unfortunately not available to him for study. Few, if any, archaeolo¬ 
gists can have seen it from that time onwards until the present Lord Rothschild 
brought it to fight again in 1950 and consulted us about its history and aflinities. By 
his kind suggestion w’c are now enabled to write the present account of the vase, Its 
technique and its artistic import, based on much careful personal study of the piece, 
and on the excellent series of photographs (pis. lix—lxiv') w'hich were made for Lord 
Rothschild by Mr. Edward Leigh of Cambridge.^ It is indeed surprising that such a 


* J^i RcHilez, ^Lycurgue fiirieux* in Ann. deltlnsS. i^4Sp 

* I i4p n* 7 (signed Nothing is known of its 

istnry before that date. 

^ A. in Ann. def!"Inst. pp. 250, 257 f, 

^ CiitaL of a Exhibition af HWAj of Art of th^ 

AIfdtci£T^i, Renaissance, and more recent periods, on Imn at 
tilt South Kensington Mtiseum^ June 1S62 (sd. J . C- Robin¬ 
son, F,S,Ar)p no, 4957. where a djescriptiion of the vuse is 
Riven, with so illustmtion, but with a reference to the 
engraving of it in De b Matte's Cftoice Examples of Art 
lV<trhinanship (I^ndont ph 32 (with &hoTt docrip- 

tion)^ The lentJer Bamn Lianei dc Roth^hiJd- 

* A, Kisip Das Glas im Altertume p- 612, n. 3 : he 

sayB-^wningly it would appear from present record;^ in the 
Victnriit :ind Albert Museum — that the glass exhibited 
for m long time at South Ketisingtan. 

^ I'hesc phologntphs, ^d a Hhort description of the 
vase, ba&ed in the main on our present icxtp were issued 
privately by Ijoxd Rothschild in a beautifully printed and 
finely bound brochure at Chriatmas 1954 (Anon^t The 
Lyrurgus Cup, Cambridge^ privately printed, 1954)- We 


are veiy much indebted to Lord Rathschdd for oil his 
kindnesses during our prolonged work on this paper^ and 
most particnlarly for agreeing to lend the six blocks of 
Mr_ Leigh's photographs m^c originally for his own 
brochure. 

Besides Lard Rothschild we also owe much to Pitifes*or 
W, E* S. Turner, and Dr. G, F, Ckringbull 

of the British Mu^um (Nat. Hist.) for their help in 
technical matters (p. ifloj; to Mr. Ray W. Smith of 
Arlington, Va.+ who read the whole of Pa^ I-ITI in tvpe- 
script and made many helpful comments; and to Mre. 
M. E. Cox of the Ashmokan Museum For her painstaking 
and detailed drawings from which figs, t, z, and 4 arc 
taken. Many other friends and colleagues have gcnerQualy 
assbned us with advice and counsel, at have provided us 
with information about objects in their care. Same arc 
mentioned in the appropriate places in the text; we hope 
that the others will accept a general word of thanks here 
and forgive US far not giving each and all of them specific 
mention. 
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fine monument of antic^uity has had to wait for more t han a ccnturv since it was 
first mentioned in prim b^ore it has been possible to give it the fuH and* detailed pub¬ 
lication warranted by its importance both as a tour farce of ancient glass-workine 
and as an example of artistic endeavour/ 

^ One of the things we had to decide in studying this vessel was whether its identifica¬ 
tion as glass was correct. No previous writer, it is true, had thought of querying this 
U studied by several scholars, including Nesbitt, Dillon, and 

bir Wollaston hr^ks, who were used to iiandling ancient glass and differentiating it 
rom materials, We must admit that we, too, did not doubt its vitreous nature, 
although we could not at first cite any other glasses, ancient or modem, w hich had an 
opaque green look on the surface, but turned to clear wine-colour or something similar 
when vi^ewed through transmitted light (see below, p. 188)/ and our technical know- 
hi?! 1 g*^-worbng was insufficient to explain how such a phenomenon could be 
g a out, whether in the initial process of manufacture, or afterwards by 
weathenng or transmutation of colours. We also noted that the vessel seemed to 

weathering/ and this fact, though not 
In ^ ^ v-ithout such Weathering do exist) also produced 

Lord Rothschild’s consent, invited Pro- 

. i V ^ tentative report, based on the 

general tt^ture of the object, the absence of any evidence of weathering, and the 

^ii^perficial tests for alkafi, induced 
him to advise <jaution in accepting the vessel as undoubtedly of glass. He felt that 
the next step should be to invite the opinion of a mineralogist, and so, at our sug- 
Rothscluld agreed to submit the vessel to Dr, G. F, Claringbull keeper 
of the Department of Mineralogy in the British Museum (Natural History) who after 
testing, expressed the view that the vessel was glass, although it showetl one or two 
ounous phenomena such as would fully justify Professor Turner's tentative doute 


^fon: thta paper went to press, htit after it had been 
read before the Society in December 1954 and after the 
^e of Lord Rothschild's brochtwe. Mr. E. Cache de k 
Ferti, whose interest in this had arisen before he 
kne^i’ of our work, published ^ jirlicle upon priHcipallv 
from the iDDnogr^phica] point of view, entided 'Lz i-erri 
dc I.y^rgue* in Monuments Pht (Fondation EuEenc 
Plot: Monument* ct Mcmoircs puhlite par rAcadeniic 

Inscnpitonsrt Be Ilea-Lett rc5)4 xlviu, fuse. 2 (11)56), 111H&2 

All publications prwloii* to Coche de k Ferte's 
inherently fragmentarj' in the information they provided, 
and even taken together they gave but a oieagte account 
of the piece. T)le moat importam {onutting M which 
mwely mention it ciisually an an e^samplc of open-work 
relief cutting) are: 

J. RouleK, op. (in note i, p, 1751), 
l>e la M-otie, op^ of. (in note 3, p, ^75), 

Robinson (cd.)* op, fin nntc 3, p, no. 41^57. 

A. MichaefiB* op. ciL (Ln note 2, p, 179), 

Nesbitt, A d^tcriptm fJat. of i/te Glass fVjre/f in thr 
Smth KmsingsoTi Musi^um (I^ndon, 1878), p- 33. 

A+ Kisa, Dut Glas im Aifrrtumrfiga^)^ pp, 612 ff.^ 629 f,, 


fig. 233. 

E. Dilbn Glais (jgoyJ, p. yj. pL viLi 

hroeimcT* La VerrerU antique: denr. de 4 eolL 
(thaler {tS79), p. 90 f,, in a chapter entitled 'verres 
wudtia for F* thought the cage-enps were made by 
using the lonet and Olltcj ptirtioos- together 

G. Eisen^ PP 455 ff-. 1 n, 

r. rrmcradfirf^ HeratcUung der Dia£reta\ ^^cAu- 
maeher Pestichrifi ^Maio^4 1930)* pp, 293 ff, 

I he only plwlo^aphk illustration is that in Dillon's 
o isa s dramng, which Eisen copies, is a. poor one 
^de from Dd k Motte’s engraving. Some hirther refer- 
encca will he found m Coche dc k Ferte, ttp, riK, p. Jit 

" It n-aa only kter that Mr. R. J. Chark-etor kindly 

ari m'!!! frogment of cut glass in the Victoria 

Md .Mhert from Oxyrhynchos (Ddincsa) in 

pt (pi, Lxix. b), and one of us (D. B. U.) found the cage, 

^gment m tl« British Museum (pi. uns.rt; AppenSix 
I h of which exhibit a riiiukr change, though 
to a clear brown (p. 188). ® ^ 

’ But see p. igg, note 5. 
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We, therefore, will assume in this article that the vessel is glass—however unustial, 
for glass, some of its attributes are. 

We also had to consider whether the vessel—omitting, of course, the metal mounts 
which are comparatively modern work—was ancient. Close study of the technique of 
manufacture and of the artistic qualit}'' of the decoration quite convinced us that there 
could be^ no question of the vessel being later in date than what in general terms may 
be^ described as ‘late antique*. It must, in fact, be placed before rather than after the 
middle ages. It is well to state this at the outset, shortly and categorically. No open¬ 
work cutting of this kind is knowTi to have been practised in any glass-Tvorking region 
since ancient times, except for a number of specifically experimenta! imitations of 
ancient cage-cups made in Bavaria in 1881,* and some Chinese glasses of similar style 
mentioned by Cochc de la Ferte.* Our more detailed analysis of its probable date— 
the fourth or fifth centuiy a.d, — ^is better reserved until the conclusion of our story, 
after the piece has been fuUy described and the parallels for its glassmanship and its 
art have been adduced and discussed. It is fair to add that no previous writer has cast 
doubts on its antiquity in print. Doubts were, however, expressed verbally to one of 
us while our study was in progress, but were not backed by real and con^tneing 
arguments. 


IL DESCRIPTION OF THE ROTHSCHILD CUP AND ITS PARALLELS 

WITHIN THE CAGE-CUP FAMILY 

The vessel (pis. lix-lxiv ; figs. 1-2) as now extant consists of an ancient glass cup 
(incompletely preserved) with a more modem (probably nineteenth-century) gilt- 
bronze rim and stemmed base. The metal rim has been folded over the present edge 
of the glass cup. On the outside it takes the form of a frieze of downward-pointed 
stylized leaves, while it is plain on top and on the inside. The metal base has been 
fi.xed with an adhesive on to the bottom of the glass: there appears to be no attempt at 
dowelling or any similar process. It consists of a spray of eight stylized leaves bent 
upwards to grip the glass, below which there is a solid stem with central moulding, 
splaying out, in its turn, into a second spray of eight stylized leaves, the tips of which 
are soldered on to a flat metal ring forming a footstand for the vessel,^ 

The glass cup itself is of the type which has now come to be termed a diatrefum* or. 


' Kisa, op. at, (in note 4^ p. 179J, p. 619, note i, Mr* 
Ray Smith informs thut he recently saw in Venice an 
tmitailnn of the lost Strasbourg cup (p. 210. B. lo)^ but 
made by moulding, not cutting. 

^ Coche de la Ferte, op, dt, (in note 1, p. iSo), p> 154, 
TWTC 4. 

^ Wiibmit removing the metal mounts—an action 
which Lord Rothschild, undersiandably, wad unwilling 
lo agree to-- it U not possible fo be more dpecihe about how 
the stem w-aa affixed« or about the shape of the extant 
edges of the glass now hidden by the ntouoti. 

** Though many modern wTiters have used the term 
dit^tTefa for these vases exclusively, if rat term really be¬ 
longs, as Kisa recogniaed (op, dL (in note 4, p. 179), 
pp. 624 ff.)) to fill glass. In ancient wrilcff glaas-ajticra 


are called diatriiarii and their products diatr^a^ It is 
better therefote to choose ajiother temif and vre readily 
adopt W, A. Thorpe's 'cagc-cupa' for this family of open¬ 
work cut glasses (see hia prelude to European cut 
glass' in Trms. Gtass Tifchitito^y, xxii (1938), 17 if., 
for a full account of glass-cutting and dfufrf/nrrV in Roman 
times), 

ITic literature on dmhfta and ifm/rriiirii is extensive; 
sec, c.g. Kisa, pp. bo6 if. and footnotes; Q. Lenel and 
R. Zahn in yahrh, arch. IniL xUU (tgaS), Arch. 

Ans. 563 ffi and reB. oJ. loc^i Frtmcredorft op, dL fiti note 
1, p. 180), pp. 295 ffi, etc, Cf. also O. Kuo in Ha^tn and 
othcjs, Notrcdles rtdimkfj arch, d iftgram (Mem. deJeg, 
arch. fran^. cn Afghanistan, xi), pp. 99 f. for discussion 
and criticism of some of Thorpe'a views. 
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better, a cage-cup. This family of vessels has received great attention from writers on 
ancient glass, not so much for the artistic qualities of the majority of the extant speci¬ 
mens as for the fact that they are tours deforce of glass-working. More will be said 
about cage-cups in general below and a full list is given in the Appendix, pp. 203-211. 
For the time being it will suffice to remark that these vessels are made by cutting and 
grinding open-work decoration out of a thick blank of cast or blown glass, the decora¬ 
tion adhering to the wall of the inner portion by small shanks or bridges which have 
been left for this purpose by the glass-cutter. Some earlier writers took a di 0 erent 
view, and claimed that the cage was carved from a separate blank, the inner portion 
and the cage being made separately and joined together aftenvards by fusion. This 
view has now been generally abandoned. The best account of the manufacturing 
process (fig, 3) will be found in Fremersdorf’s article of 1930.* 

Our present piece belongs to the group of cage-cups (Appendix, Group A) which 
have a figured scene in open-w^ork—a group which also includes the shula in the 
Treasury' of St. Mark, Venice (A3), with an upper frieze of huntsmen above a lower 
one of net'ivork (pL ijiv), the Cagnola cup, now in Varese (.Az), which has tragic masks 
between columns (pi. lxvi, a, S), the cup from Szekszard in Hungary (A4), which 
has fishes and snails on its base, below an inscription (pi. LXvil, a-c), and a frag¬ 
mentary beaker from Fegram in Afghanistan (A8), which shows a walled sea-port 
with a ship and two boats in the harbour (pL LXviii, «-c}, as well as some other 
fragments. 

The scene on our piece is described fully below (pp, 193 ff.). It consists, briefly, 
of a representation of the death of King Lycurgus, who is engulfed in a vine; at his 
feet sits the n}'mph Ambrosia; to the right of Ambrosia is a satyr prepared to hurl a 
rock; to the left of Lycurgus is Pan being egged on to attack the king by Dionysus, 
accompanied by his panther. The figures and all subsidiary details are carv^ed mainly 
in open- work and cover the whole of the extant vessel from just below the rim down to 
a horizontal ring of glass which serves to represent the ground on which the figures 
stand. 

The metal additions hide the existing edges of the glass both at the top and at the 
bottom.^ TTiat the glass is partially broken aivay both at its rim and at its base is clear, 
and the metal additions are intended, in part, to mask these breaks. It will be noted 
that in the top band of metal there are two groups of three larger leaves diametrically 
opposite each other. One of these groups masks a gap in the glass: the other does not. 
but has been added for symmeirj' only. Apart from fractures at the rim, the extent of 


' FrcmcrBdnrf, (in note i 8 o)^ pp. 395 tJ* Yet 

tbe old 90 often repeated that It dJea hardi and is 

still at thrice rqjroduced, by J. Hackin in pnhlishin^r 
the Bcgram piece (Appendix, AE and ref.). 

Recently a Cemiari glaa^ tecliiiiciaii in Gdalingcn, KarJ 
Wiedmann,. haA deacribed ('Das romi&chc Diatrel^ in 
Clmt€€knisc)w %xvji (i9S+)h 33-40—an article 

reprinted in enlarged form as 'Die Herstellung roitiiBcher 
DiatretgLancri bi THtrer Ztitsdin/f, uiii (1953), 64-84)— 
how ii€ ha£ jniide imitations of snd^nt cage-cup^ by 
blowing a doubk-walled blank, adding blobs of glass 


which wcfie nfterwards ptiahcd in to fyim the bridges, and 
then proceeding by the normal fitting process. This 
might w’ork with network eages, but it is dlBioilt to see 
huw it would do for the hgured scenes. Wiedmann clalnis 
that if Frefnersdorf ^3 ay stem were adopted far more signs 
of polishing and grinding than actually exist should still 
he visible all over the vessels. Yet FremersdorFa method 
ifi the ftiost nattirsl and obvious one and Wicdmajin^s case 
against it must be t akeri m non-p m v en+ in our view, even 
far the network cages (aee Ttirther 'Pnatscript*. p. ati}* 

^ See note j on p. i8i_ 
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which cannot be determined without rerao^dng the metal band, there are cracks in. 
the wall of the vessel above the figure of Ambrosia and between Lycurgus and Pan, 
and portions of the open-work decoration are also missing, notably Dionysus^s left 
knee and shin, the vine stalk above Ambrosia’s feet» the top of the vine above 
Lycurgus's right arm, the panther’s maw', the tips of Pan’s phallus and left horn, and 
the whole of Pan’s right horn. There is also a gap under the panther’s belly, where 
there is the remains of an attachment for part of the ground line, which is here 
missing. As regards the original rim of the glass, it will be noted chat the Cagnola 



ENLARGED 
MAININGS Of DtrAriS 
AT A AN D B 


Ffc. 1 . The Lycurgus cup: section and elevpiion to show aaggcstcd recoristfuction of base (p. i34). S<U]k From a 

drawing by Mia. M. E. Cox. 


and Begram pieces (pis, U£Vl, a, b and Lxviir, a-c), both near relations of ours, and 
indeed all other cage-cups, the rims of which are extant, except two, have a tallish 
splayed rim above the top edge of their open-work decoration. The exceptions are 
the Venice ‘hunt’ situta (pi. Lxv) and the Soria (anc. Termancia) cup (pi. LXXJ, i/), 
which have an equally high rim, though of a different shape. We suspect, therefore, 
that our piece probably had a much taller rim than now appears. Such a rim would 
greatly improve its appearance and proportions, espcciaOy if, as we believe, the vase 
once stood on an open-work base and not on a stem. 

This brings us to a discussion of the base. Apart from the Venice * hunt’ situla^ which 
has a plain ring-base like that of a modem bucket—to tone in with its bucket shape— 
all other cage-cups appear to have had open-w'ork bases of one sort or another, which 
extend below the rounded bottoms of their inner cups (which are all hemispherical 
or U-shaped) and enable the vessel to stand, albeit not always very stably. The 
Cagnola cup stands on an open-work ring which joins the bases of its four columns 
(pi. f YVt, a, A), the tiny cup from Szekszard in Budapest stands on three fishes carved 
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in relief (pi. LXvri, fl-e), the Bcgram piece probably had a similar open-work base,* and 
the ordinary" network cage-cups stand usually on one or more meshes of their network. 
VVe therefore came to the conclusion at an early stage of our study of the Rothschild 
cup that It must have ended somewhat similarly,- particularly w hen wc noted that the 
ground line beneath the figures shows (though they are not readily visible in the 
photographs) portions of four leaves at equidistant intervals (a, b, fig. i the tips 

of which extended downwards and may ha\'e helped to form some sort of stand-_ 

perhaps another ring parallel with the ground line, ^'he vessel cannot have stood on 
the ground line itself because the inner bowl extends about I in. below that tine. 

The ve^el now stands 8 in. high (with metal stem) and the diameter of the present 
nm IS 5^ m. outside and 4I in. inside. The total thickness of the rim (with the metal 
binding) ts therefore i m., and the thickness of the glass at the rim is just under 4 in 
The diameter of the metal foot is + in. The internal height of the bowl is about zl in! 
^d Its external h«ght is approximately 6 in., making the thickness of the glass at the 
base about J in. The external diameter measured across the vase at the level of the 
heads of Lycuigusand Dionysus is 5;, in. The bridges rise about } in. from the outside 
of the inner wall at this point; lower down the vase their projection averages about 
5 in., showing that the original blank from which the vase was cut was, as one would 
expect, thicker tow>ards the bottom than it was at the rim 

The niethod of manufacture of the vessel differed a little'from that of all other cage- 
noteworthy point of difference is that the four main figures have their 
bodies hollow^-d out from behind on the interior of the cup (fig. 2) with a certain 

the edges and the two smaller figures (Ambrosia and the 
panther) have a longitudinal tubul^ bonng closed at one end, that of .Ambrosia being 

u Jhe head, and that of the panther being from the head 

Ih only other cage-cup showmg a similar hollow'ing or boring is 

^ 7 ). but on it the boring is much shorter lid 
Wider and thus differs less from normal undercutting 

Some earlier waters have claimed that the hollows behind the main figures were 
onginally mould-bl^. 1 hough this might be true of them (even despite the under- 
cutting, whwh might have added afterwards), it could not be true of the borings 
in the smaller figures, and it seems more likely that all these hollows and borinS 

m*hc mill f“fi ** ' Pobe mould-hlown the hollows would have had 

to be made before the figures were carved, and they follow the shapes of their figures 

* ^ panihcr ta noi straight, hut slightiif 

cumd, following the cur\'ature of the vessel, and so is the 
underci^^g bencith the head on the ' tragic-mask' fiag- 
meot. Thu point deservea mention, though it does not, 
vfe think, ^ect our argument in thin pafagraph. It is a 
ptty thoi Gxhe de la Ferte (op, dt. (in note i, p. iRo), 
p- 156J, d^pitc ill that Fremerador/ and othcrE have 
wniitn and the food lead they have jjiven. abould Imve 
Tegurned 4111^ tinnecessmly to ihe mietakea idea— pre¬ 
valent m the nineteenth century— tliat parts ail of tlie 
l^ycurgm deai^ were mouliJcd separately and joinetl to 
the VTise by fiisjoQ. Wt carmot too strong^ discountenance 
any such theory* 


If is now wTongly Tutored (pL Lxvui, a, t] with a ring- 
for which there is no evidenDe (sec p. below). 
Cochc de la Fert^, in fact, utates qniie wrongly that this 
piece, the Venice niula, and the Cagnoli cup all have "unc 
assise sohde* {op, dL {in note i. p. 180), p, 156), Howev er 
much the faulty rest o ration of Begraiu and the unrevcaling 
illuatrations of Venice tuight miBlcad him, there is no 
doubts even from KUa's iUnatratbn [Kiaap fig, 238)^ il^t 

the Canola base wm an DpeD-wru-k one, 

= This view of ours was adopied by Lord Ruthacbild in 
hU short account of the rase, dt (Ln note 5, p, 
p, and waa ckborated Ln a drawing by Coche dc la 
Ferte at. (in note i, p. iSo)^ p, 134J, 
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so closely that it seems most unlikely that they were made before the figures existed. 
Moreover, when so much cutting of an elaborate kind was to be done, why bother 
to make those rough hollows in any other way than by cutting ? No other cage-cup— 
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From a drawing by Mrs. M+ E+ Cui. 


not even the Venice ‘hunt' situla —has Internal hollows, and it seems that they were put 
there as an afterthought by the glass-cutter owing to the peculiar coloration of the 
glass, so that no particularly thick portions of the vessel should exist to make the 
purple colour (see below, p. t88) too uneven when viewed in transmitted light. If 
the hollows were made after the main design had been cut, so, too, probably were the 
voL.xcvn. sb 
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borings in Ambrosia and the panther. All this is not to say that the original blank 
from which the vase was cut may not have been mould-blown, as the blanks for all 
cage-cups are thought to have been.’ It is known that the glass-makers who 



Fig. Dr. Frcinefadoirrs aketqhes sug^c^cd stages in the production of the Berlin cagc-c^p (Appendisv Bi) 

from a blank by the diatrelarms. Scale After h\ Fremeradorfp Stkum&iktr Ferttchfift fMflina:; i95o)p fig, on p. agfi* 


prepared the blanks were different people from the glass-cutters {diatretarii) who 
decorated them and finished them.* The vitrearius would not necessarily know' what 
decoration the diatretarim intended to apply. He would therefore provide a perfectly 
plain blank of the type sketched by Fremersdorf (fig. 3) and leave all the rest to the 
diatrelarius. 

The next point of difference between our piece and the more normal netw'ork cage- 
cups is the shape of the shanks or bridges (which on this vase vary in bright betw'een ^ 
and I in.). This, too, is dependent on the type of decoration, for bridges for figure and 
plant forms must varj' considerably according to the shape of the cage-work, and 
cannot alw'ays be plain prisms or cylinders, as they are for the ordinary network 
patterns. The bridges on the Rothschild cup (fig, 2) are usually elongated oval in 

f Fremcrtdorf, (tp.ett. fin note I, p. iSo). pp. *95 f. and * Thorpe, op. at, (in note 4. n. 181), pp. t? ff. 
fig' on 296 {(mm whiub our %. 3 u copied). 
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section, and mainly between and i in, long. The figures themselves have, of course, 
no bridges, being hollowed behind or bored out (see above). The bridges on the 
Venice ‘hunt^ situla are quite different and equally varied (see p, 204 and p!. LXV, 
where the lighter-toned portions of the figures indicate the position of the bridges), 
and so, too, probably are those on the Begram piece. There was also a considerably 
greater quantitj' of free-standing work, especially on the vine branches and other 
narrower portions, and this explains why some portions have so easily been broken 
away. 

Basically, however, the technique of this vase and of the other cage-cups is the same, 
namely carving djour from a thick-walled blank (see fig. 3 for the various stages in 
the process), and it cannot be too often stressed, having regard to what has been said 
by earlier writers, that there is no question of the cage having been made separately 
from the inner cup. These cage-cups are elaborate work, it is true, but they are in a 
sense no more elaborate than much of the Roman relief-carving on marble sarcophagi 
and other monuments, on many of w'hich whole figures, limbs, etc., are car\'ed 
almost, if not completely, in the round and djour. Given smaller tools for work on a 
much smaller scale, the one should be no more difficult than the other, allowing, of 
course, for the possibly more brittle nature of the glass-cutter's medium. 

Once the cutting and the grinding had been done, the ordinary cage-cups appear 
(from such photographs as we have seen) to have been left alone, and given only a 
slight polish, if any. Not so the Rothschild vase. The whole surface of both layers, 
inside and out, shows a remarkably glossy finish—such a gloss as would be difficult to 
produce by rotary' polishing and may indicate that the vase was subjected to flame- 
polishing.' If we compare the surface finish of the detailed cutting on our vase wdth 
that on the Venice ‘hunt’ situla (pi. uev), the Begram beaker (pi. lxviii), or the Cagnola 
cup (pi. Lxvi) wc shall notice that no shaq> edges remain on our piece, whereas the 
three others, and more particularly perhaps the Cagnola cup, have considerable sharp¬ 
ness on the edges of their figure-W'ork and netw'ork. Moreover there are few traces 
of any marks of the grinding wheel extant, and none on the smooth inner surface of 
the cup, where one might c.xpect to find them most easily. 

We now come to a consideration of the colour, metal, and surface-condition of the 
glass, subjects which arc best dealt W'ith together. The present surface-colour of the 
vase is a dull pea-green tint, with no transparency, a colour which even appears on 
fractured edges as well as on all parts where the original unbroken surface is still 
extant. A large patch, however, of one side of the vase, comprising the greater part of 
I .ycurgus s body, the lower part of Ambrosia’s legs, the top of the axe, and neighbour¬ 
ing portions of the vine, but not, surprisingly, the contiguous portions of the inner 
cup, show' a surface-colour yellow er than that of the rest of the vase (fig. 2). Moreot^er, 
the patch is absolute, and there is a sharp junction, without any gradual fading, 
between the two greens, although this is not readily visible in the photographs. The 
peculiaritv bf this vase, however, is that when looked at in transmitted light the green 
colour and the opacity disappear and the glass changes to a transparent wine colour, 

^ This action would be ver)- ri»k>% and Bcetna an would b^vc no furnace near by, to adopt; yet we Feel that 

hcmiiJv unlikely out for A who presumabty the possibility exsts. 
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or, \vhcre the yellower patch occurs, a transparent amethysdne purple (see above 

k vf T> 1 “ transformation of colour,*kindly pointed out to us 

by Mr. R. J. Charlreton, is on a facet-cut fragment from Oxvrh\mchus (Behnesa) in 
Egy pt, now in the \ i^orta and Albert Museum (pi. lxix, and another is the cagc- 
cup fra^ent in the Bntish Museum (Appends, By; pi. lxix, a). Both are opales¬ 
cent on the surface, but change to a clear brown in transmitted light, Mr Ray 
bmith tells us that similar glasses are knovm from Arab times. What is the reason 
for the chanp of colour and how were they brought about? Are they intentional on 
the part of the g^s-maker or are they changes that came about accidentally either at 

was this colour change amongst other 
things xvhich led Professor Turner to think that the vase might bean opal or a iade 

though he was aware that some opal glasses do have this variability of colour as one 
of their features. Accordmg to Nesbitt^ (whom Kisa^ copies). Sir'Wollaston I ranks 
app^cntly formed the xnew that ;the colouring matter’ xvas ‘copper, but the glass 
^ 1 the state in which it becomes ruby’. Kisa adds; ‘it is, Lw- 

ever, always possible that this play of two colours was brought about intentionally 
^JJi^sual experiment m the glass-oven’. Nesbitt further guessed that the 
cahees allassontes versicolores mentioned in Script. Hist. Aue. (Flavius Voniscus 
Fjrmus Satunnnus, Proculus, andBonosus, 8, lo)^ may have been similarly coloured' 

polychrome (parti-coloured), but allassoiJes cenainlv 
^ cliangt^ from one colour to snother. 

for the yellower colour of the patch covering most of Lycurffus’s 

\^T ^ transmutation of colour caused hy th^^e of 

the vase having had greater exposure to light or some other weathering agent? This 

vvould probably have been gradual and not sharp. Moreover the oortion of the 

behind Lycur^s would have been equally exposed and should thmfore have taken 
on the same tmt: and it has not done so, nave laKen 

The absence of weathering whether of the iridescent or pitting or cloudy variety 
has already been noted.* This helped Professor Turner to foSn his tentative view th^ 
the vessel might be stone and not glass. Yet, though it is true that most ancient das^e^ 
even those that come from dry and sandy Egy^ptian sites, have at least faint trLes of 
iridescence, the rule is by no means universal, and sherds and complete glasses showing 
no ,vcathcnng whatever have come from burials not only in Egypt, bufin Brite“n and 
western Europe also. Indeed, if this piece had never been buried, but handed down 
annquity as a treasured possession in some sanctuaty-as it „«y wdl have be™ 
IS even less re^on to assume that it would have acquired some weathering 
on Its surface. The body of the glass is fuU of small bubbles and some impurities”® 


* *\o. 691-1905—date uncertain but probahEy Arabic 
rather than Romany the nnotinda of Behnesa have produced 
vmtten documents in .-Vrabic, as tye'll os in Greek and 
Coptii:. We arc much obliged to the Director of the 
Victoria and Albert Altiseum for kindly supplying tEtc 
photograph of this fragment through .Mr. R. J. Charleston. 

^ Neabttt, op. at. (in note 1, p. 180), p, 33. 

J K(m, op. at. (in note 4, p. 179), p. 6ij. 


* Mr iii (193a). 4«. 

Mr. Ray Smith, however, who h^s good cn^ab to 
read and co^nem upon this paper in manuscript, tells 
us that he thought lie sa« some pitting of the surface in 
pome of the cut g^ves. It should be added that weather¬ 
ing esists on twth the Behnesa piece (pi, ijtix, i) and the 
unpnjvenjencBd Bntish Museum fragment (Appendix 

H7; pu JJCIX, a), 'rr 
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the form of dark specks. The bubbles could have existed in stone as well as in glass; 
the dark specks of impurity are a completely vitreous characteristic^ In our view. 

III. DATE AND PROBASLE ORIGIN OF THE ROTHSCHILD AND OTHER 

CAGE-CUPS 

W'e di%nde known cage-cups into two main groups, those with figures or other repre¬ 
sentational decoration (Appendix, Group A) and those with network decoration, but 
no figured scenes (Appendix, Group B). The first group in our list contains fifteen 
examples, the second eleven, making twenty-six in all. Inscriptions occur on vessels 
of both A and B groups, but are not invariably present in either group. Most cage- 
cups are of colourless glass which, even if cloudy now, was once transparent, the 
exceptions being the Rothschild cup and the British Museum fragment (Ai and By 
with transmutation of colour, see p, 1S8), the 'hunt' siiula in Venice, and the Soria 
cup in Madrid (A3 and Bii, greenish and greenish-grey, respectively), the Dionysiac 
fragn^ent in the Metropolitan Museum (A6, olive-green), the Trivulzio cup in Milan 
(B6. with a partly blue and partly green cage on a colourless inner cup), the lost 
Strasbourg piece (B8, with a partly purple and partly green cage on a colourless (?) 
inner cup), the fragments in Mainz, the British Museum ‘tragic-mask* fragment and 
the Cyzicus piece in the Louvre (Ay, 11,14 from cased blocks of blue 

on colourless metal), and the Leiden fragment (B3, deep purple on colourless metal}. 

When we come to consider the proveniences (fig. 4) of known examples, wc find 
that of the fifteen pieces in Group A, five are from Italy and its islands, two from tlie 
Danubian lands, one from the Rhineland, one from Britain, one from Asia Minor 
and two from Afghanistan, while three are of unknown provenience. On the other 
hand, of eleven pieces in Group B five arc from the Mineland or north-eastern 
France, two are from Italy, two are from the Danubian lands, one is from Spain and 
one has no provenience. Such a distribution-pattern indicates that if all these vessels 
are to be considered as stemming from one place of manufacture, that place must 
have been a central glass-making area—Italy itself most probably. It is unlikely that 
either the Rhineland or the Near East can come into consideration as a possible 
location of such a factory, Thorpe has suggested that all cage-cups were made in 
AtjuilciaJ On the other hand the great preponderance of Rhenish and Danubian 
find-spots for the network group (B) is notew'orthy. Many believe that they are 
Rhenish, and, more specifically, from Cologne, and since the known mobility of glass- 
w'orkers in antiquity led to quick transfers of new techniques and processes, two or 
ev-^cn more places of manufacture for cage-cups as a whole are by no means out of the 
question. If there was more than one factoty, the division between them might not 
follow strictly the two groups A and B, More probably the Szekszard piece (A4) and its 
near relation (A5) in Group would have been made in the factory' that produced 
Group B; shape, design, and provenience all confirm this view, and w'e may note also 
that these are the only two inscribed pieces in Group A. At the same time the Spanish 
example, B11, has characteristics which make it resemble very closely the Venice 

* But ^cc nowXurZp toe. (In note 4, p. i8i)i for th-e possibly bu^i^ on which Thorpe's chim puiially rested. 
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"hunt* sitida (A3)^ and differentiate it strongly from the remainder of Group B. 
But even allowing for these 'transfers’, it would be rash to assume that we can postu¬ 
late a single *A* and a single *B’ workshop* This might be true of the ‘B’ group, but 



there are such strong difference in technique between the Cagnola, Venice, Roths¬ 
child, and Begram pieces that it is certain that more than one diairetarim was involved 
m the A group, e\'en if (which is doubtfbl) they were all produced In one locality 
and more or less contemporaneously. 

^ We can only guess where these workshops could have been, Italy, Alexandria and 
byna (Antioch ?) are all possibilities on grounds of artistic treatment, but it is exceed¬ 
ingly doubtful whether Syria was capable of producing such good cutting in the 
fourth century the date (see below) to which we ascribe the majority, at least, of 
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these vessels, and even Alexandrian cutting had deteriorated very greatly by Constan¬ 
tine’s time, if we may judge from the Karanis evidence.’ This leaves Itaiy, and on 
the whole we incline to the view that all these vessels of Group A, with the exception of 
the Begram ones (A8-9), may have been made there. The Begram ‘harbour’ beaker 
is a diificult\\ If it is true that it delineates the pharos of Alexandria it should be of 
Alexandrian make and it might, then, be the eastern ‘prototype* from which the others 
were derived—another example of the movement of glass ^pes and decorations from 
east to vrest. 

Now we note from the Appendix that while most of these glasses have no external 
dating evidence attached to them, there are several—^all in Group 13 —^which possess 
some. Bi and Ba were found in two stone sarcophagi (an indication in itself of late- 
third-centurj'^ date at earliest) "with coins of Constantine II and 'I'rajan respectively, 
B4 had three accompanying glasses, all of which are more likely to be after rather 
than before A.D, 300. B9 was in one of three associated sarcophagus-burials, one of 
which had a coin of Licinius of the early fourth century, and B9 itself was accompanied 
by a pipette-shaped unguent-bottle of recognized fourth-century type. Finally, Bio 
w*as w'ith a gold coin of Constans f and is inscribed with the name of the Emperor 
Maximian. All this provides a most consistent picture of an early fourth-century^ 
milieu and we cannot fail to accept it for the *B' group, including j\4 and 5. Can we 
assume that the ‘A’ group (including Bii) is contemporary? 

The Begram cache, in which A8 and 9 occurred, was obviously a ‘collection’— 
whether looted or not—and its contents have been dated by scholars very variously 
within the Roman period. Kurz^ beliet^es that all the glasses in the cache belong to 
the second half of the first centun* a.d. There is, however, no inherent reason why the 
material in such a cache must all'be of one date. While we agree that many of them, 
e.g. the millefiori and pillar-moulded bowls and the goblets with facet-cutting, are of 
that date, we arc unable to accept it for others, e.g. the vessels in the shape offish and 
those with open-work trails. We are not, therefore, bound to accept such an early 
date for the Begram cage-cups, particularly since there is no evidence that the cache 
was ‘closed’ so early. Hamelin {Cakkrsde Byrsa, iit (1953), p- 123, note 2) states that 
the destruction and closure of the cache took place in face of a Sassanian attack which 
Ghirshman attributes to Shapur 1 , c. A.D. 251-3. Such a date would be about the 
earliest possible for the fish-vases and open-work trail vases and we should prefer to 
ascribe them and the ‘harbour’ beaker to the fourth century’ on grounds of style. 
Unless, therefore, fimher study of the stratification produced positive proof that they 
were buried so earlv we feel bound to query Ghirshman’s date; and as the Venice 
‘hunt’ siuda, the Cagnola cup, and the Lycurgus vase are. on artistic grounds, most 
likely to belong to the ‘late antique’ period—the fourth or fifth century A.D. (see pp. 200 f. 
below)—it is most likely that ail the cage-cups fall within those limits of date, the 
Begram pieces being perhaps a little earlier than the rest, and providing the eastern 
prototypes (see above) from which the others were derived. 

* D. B. Harden, Roman Glass from Kattmis (Ann Arbor, cut glasst w-aa poorer and of ihe ‘scratched' variety (jifd. 
pp. 32 f. Thebesl cokurlcaa cut ware belonged to p. 20, variety (^J)- 

fabric 2, whicb was predominaritly a ftcoood^-century ware, ” Kur^, ofi, crL (m nute p. i“i)i p- too 

though it l^tcd into the third centurj'. Fofuith-ceritury 
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^uT evidence for the date and origin of the 

Xf? f tlesems mention, especially as it may suggest an even later 

d^te for It than vve have postulated above. In the ndd-nineteLthTnmll rbro^c 

afc^iH I ^ fP*- found in an Anglo-Saxon'interment 

in coloured drawdn^bv f Y “f its Hccompanying glasses were well published 

of the souatMar glasses are of the deep-blue metal and 

The sitvlti Itiplf * so charactenstic of the seventh century in British finds ^ 

haveb 

this metal type. ” ^ ^ *® clearly an imitation of 

is °^*^^**’ Comparative evidence. One 

fifth century, which bears a caffe cun 

ever material was the forerunner of*the othl*^ important which- 

glasses in the west which are clearlv conies of ^ ^ dark-age 

drawn to this parallelism by G. BehrcL in jQ2&TTrr hr?™*^P 

dark-age type in the Rom -Germ y^^ntmT ^ ^ m publishing an example of this 

also referred to by R F?e'ssu^^^ France, and it is 

a. by Freu,credo'rP ft™ 

bowls with a mould-blown netwwk psttSn and somw' ^'’“5 Slusscs are 

tion above. To judge from their flihan#- th omeiimes with a nonsense inscrip- 

i'EsSC 5itrevr^”? ~ 5~'—,ss 

^ jRF^HV^Tvnj- iFiJ? O __ . I j--^ . _ 

fv'£i!/rr*“?^V‘’' ''''!' O. M. Dalton, 


pi Sax&iidom (London, 1 S 5 J), p. 38 , 

P- 77- J- timer Utdinchc^ Und kopdsches Briiinn nn m i:ar«fw-*^J 

Bronzegeschirr dca 6 , unJ 7 , Jalirhundcrts nordwam dcr • Fremi^ofi’ oo^^t r 

Alpen .in Mrtemo^m T/ieodar Wiegand (.Munith. joi8l, b F Rademachei^ 1’ 5* 

PP'74 ff-. «fK<^ p. 7y ^ 1^94^3. 

* O. Wolff, AUchmtikh: BUdn^k^ (Berlm imo} ""f France 

waa. pt Cv. .S„«s„ t. aaptaes i» g„ 


SJ'i ■ ' 5^57hPI.™^iji; F. Drei^cl, 'Der Silbe 
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remembered in the West when these imitations were being tnade^ probably in north- 
French or Belgian glass-houses. 


IV, THE FIGURE-DECORATION: ITS ARTISTIC AND ICONOGRAPHIC 

AFFINITIES 

1 he Rothschild vase is distinguished from the great majority of its fellow cage- 
cups by the elaboration and artistic significance of its open-work design. Of the 
fifteen other sur\dving vessels or fragments known to us, which bear, or probably 
once bore, figured, or other than simple net-and-motto ornamentation (Appentfix, 
Group A), three (A2, 3, and 8) are of particular iconographic interest.^ The Cagnola 
cup (A3) of clear, colourless glass at Varese (pi. lxvi, a, h) carries a formal, \videly 
spaced architectural scheme of two spirally and two vertically duted columns, linked 
below by a circular ‘stylobate’ and above by a circular ‘entablature’ running across the 
tops of the fan-like capitals: in the centre of each of the four inter-columiiiations there 
dangles by a ribbon from this ‘entablature’ a tragic mask with triangular face, round 
eyes, huge, yawning mouth, and lank hair flapping out oneither side against the column 
shafts. On the situia (pi. lxv) of transparent, pale-greenish glass in the Treasury of 
St. Mark, Venice (A3), the lower half of the vessel is enclosed in the usual network 
of regular rows of contiguous circles (type as Appendix, Group B), a motif strikingly 
illustrated by the cup at Trier (Bq), recently discovered in a late-Roman sarco¬ 
phagus at Niederemmel on the Mosel: the figured decoration of the situh is confined 
to the upper zone and shows a conventional hunting-scene, spirited and swiftly 
moving as a composition, if somewhat hard and crude in execution—a couple of 
mounted huntsmen, the one with flying cloak and brandishing a spear, the other 
turning back to wave to his companion, accompanied by two hounds overtaking their 
feline quarr>^ a spotted panther (?), or lion (?), and a striped tiger (?) respectively^ while 
a tree suggests the rustic landscape. More spectacular llian the Cagnola and Venice 
pieces is the fragmentary beaker found in the French excavations at Begram in Afghani¬ 
stan (A8) and now in the Kabul Museum (pi. lxvih, a-c). Its subject is draw n, like that 
of the Venice ‘ hunt’ situia, from daily life, here the life of a busy sea-port. One side 
shows what may be one of the towers and part of the curtaln-w^alls of harbour- 
defences, or, more probably, a representation of the famous pharos of Alexandria.* 
The mason^' is solidly built of squared stone blocks: the tower has three tiers of two 
loophole windows and a door in its right side; and on top of the tower stands the 
naked figure of Neptune (?),^ with oar, or rudder, in his left hand and a couple of very 
mutilated Tritons rolling at his feet, while hts vanished right hand may have grasped 
a trident or sceptre. Apart from the curtain-wall, all these elements are featured in 
representations of the pharos in second-century a.d. Alexandrian coin-types (pi. lxvih, 

* For bthliognaphii^l and other dctsiik of iixamples BuIL corr^sp. hplifniqur^ liarti 6t 

cited in this? section see Appendix, pp. 203 iT. * See note j. p. 206 for ^ternfitive identUicatioint of the 

* See Kurz, vp. of. (in note 4* p. iSi)* pp. loi after iignre which stciod on the Alexandrian pharoi. 

H, Seyrig in Syrid^ xxii 202 and Ch^ Picard in 

VDL. xtrvu, Cd 
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d).' On the other side we see, above, the delicately rendered sail, the mast, the steering- 
oar, and part of the poop of a ship, and a portion of a galley with two superimposed 
banks of oars, and, below, a man with a round cap paddling a dinghy . There is nothing 
in the figure-style of the Cagnola, Venice, and Begram pictorial pieces to suggest that 
any of them antedates the fourth century, though we have seen (p. 191) that external 
evidence may demand a closing date in the mid-third century for the Begram cache. 

'rhe Begram beaker offers the closest extant parallel to the subject of our studv, 
since its external surface is wholly given over to a representatio nal theme. But the 
Rothschild v ase so far stands alone in combining w'ith this glass-cutting technique, 
not merely some decorative or genre motifs, but a brilliantiv conceived and fully pre¬ 
served episode from classical mythology. From rim to bas*e its surface is completely 
envelojred by a spreading, aJl-over, large-scale figure-pattern, a single, continuous 
scene presenting one of the most melodramatic moments in the Dionysiac repertory^— 
the punishment of Lycurgusd ' ^ 

T'he story as told on the vase corresponds In its essential features with the latest 
rlellcnistic v^ersjon of the myth followed by Nonnus in his Diottvsiaca {c. A.D. 500}, 
Lycurgus, king of the Thracian hdoni, a man of wild and violent temper, persecuted 
the Dionysiac iftiasos. Towards the end of Book XX we learn of his driving Dionysus 
into the sea with an axe. Encouraged by this success, he seized his axe again we 
read at the opening of Book XXI, and rushed off into the forest to chase the Maenads. 
One of them, Ambrosia, m a fit of madness, snatched up a stone and hurled it at 
Lycurgus, knocking off his helmet. The king retaliated with a yet larger stone, and 
jagged at that, thrusting it at the Maenad and seizing her round the waist, w'ith a view 
to her ^pture. But Ambrosia stood her ground: Lycurgus failed in his attempt to 
gnash her skull; and she eluded his grasp, praying to Mother Earth to save her. 
Earth heard her, opened a gulf, and received her into her embrace. As Ambrosia 
disappeared, she changed herself into a plant and became a vine-shoot: 

«« <lfVTav ffSo? afLculte Kal d^ireAdciy TreAei- oprrrf^ (I. 29). 

She then coiled heraelf as a winding cord about the neck of the king and sought to 
strangle him with a throttling noose, armed for the frav with threatening clusters as 
once with the WTri/r: ' » i- 

B* OI/TD tAiirroi' eVi.7rAe^aoa AvKOVpyw 
ayxoyiqi ofto^vyov aujfcVa 

p.apva{itvT} tiera 66 poav aTTeiX-rj-nfpt Kapvfi^tp (U. 30-2). 

Earth, to do favour to Dionysus, king of garden-vines, gave the plant a voice; and 
^brosia laughed aloud, mocking Lycurgus and swearing that she would vanquish 
him and choke hun with the indissoluble bonds of her leaves: 


dAi^ty Qi TTtpiftfiiy^aLfu ? 7 enjAoty (1. 38). 

hereupon Lycurgus was caught in the fetters of the vine, roaring defiance at 


* From ori|fjrul& izt the Hcberden Qnii Rexim, Aahmn- 
l^n MuE^iim, kindly choarit for U5 by Dr C, M- 
Krzay, 


^ tor other (mainly frai^nwiniary) c^urinples of open¬ 
work diiurtta mth pictoiHsd dwigufl'see Appendix, Group 
A, +- 7 , 9 ^ 15 , 
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Dionysus, but unable to escape; and his voice could find no passage through the 
smothering tendrils, while the Bacchic women thronged round to torment him: 

Kai &€afioiai #caTaa]ftTt>s aypeo?^ 

appayiuiif ariVaKTO^ aAi/JCTO-n-^STjuji 7reTt|AtJi/t‘ 
aAoAa^ci^ aTretAc^CLit^ AiCrvmtp. 

oiJSI ^uyetK e^X^f ftanji' ft’ fTtWorafi? ctvjxyK:)] 

ovTi&aval^ tAiWtrai. Tr^piTrXoKov avflepftDi/ti. 
oiiSf &i* aaif>apdyoio }Jt€UT} TropBp^ii^Ta 
dXi^fiivov <rrf^flJTjSoi^' ficuicAtS^a^To St 

jfitTptiiffoT'Gt jpt€croM trt'L>m^pt Kop^ii^tp (11, 55' 

I’hc scene on the vase contains three successive moments in the episode, shown 
simultaneously. Ambrosia is still above ground, supplicating Mother Earth, But 
the vine into which she was changed has already sprouted into a spreading tree, in the 
branches of which T^ycurgus is inextricably entangled; and the Dionysiac ihiasos, 
here composed, not of Maenads, but of the god himself, his panther, a Pan, and a 
Sat>T, has arrived and begun to exact its vengeance. 

The design is focused upon the chief dramatis personay Lycurgus himself, strug¬ 
gling in the grip of the vine; on him all the other figures in the scene converge (pi. Lix). 
He stands towards the front, head and body frontal, legs in profile, completely 
naked except for leather boots, which cover ankle, heel, and most of the foot, leaving 
the toes exposed. 1 lis head and body form a diagonal line slanting acro^ the vase from 
rim to base. The left leg is extended stiffly towards the spectator’s right, while the 
right knee is bent; and the weight of the body is supported partly by the right leg and 
partly by the vine, through which he appears to be falling. The plant—one can 
almost see it growing — has already chained the king round waist and thighs and is 
sending up branches to bind his‘wrists and arms. Lycurgus’s arms are extended 
laterally on either side: the lowered right hand clutches feverishly at a rinc-branch, 
the palm of the raised left hand is opened outwards. The thick hair is matted with 
sivcat, the beard and moustache are unkempt and wild. The anguished expression 
of the upturned face, with furrowed brow, staring eyes, and lips parted in terror and 
agony, recalls the Laocoon and the wounded and during giants of the Pergamene 
frieze or, more proximately, vanquished barbarians on the great historical reliefs and 
battle-sarcophagi of the second centuiy of our era. rhe rolls of flesh round the neck 
and po^verful muscles of arms, trunk, and Legs, suggest brutal but unavailing strength. 
Lycurgus’s axe, a single-bladed one, has slipped from his grasp and falls headlong, the 
bfade being visible behind the left foot (pi. LXiv). The vine-tree shoots up from two 
roots, one beUveen the king’s legs, the other (the lower part of its stem is broken away) 
to the left of liim, near the feet of .Ambrosia, w^ho is outstretched on the groimd 
tow'ards the right (pi. lx). The Maenad supports herself on her right arm and raises 
her left hand in supplication. She is naked save for a himation wrapped across her 
legs. Her hair is long and dishevelled; and her lips are parted as she cries for succotir 

I -And the wi?d nuin. caught in the green bonds, im- by tiny tendrif*. His yoice could fciyy no parage through 
movable impraotied by the fettew of the leaves he could l.is gullet, ihmttled with wreathing foliage. The Bacchant 
not rend! roo^ defiance at Dionvsus. He had no strength women dosed ir S «rdc amuftd him, whose neck Was 
to escape; and in vain he shook hia throat, choked perforce wound round wnth stifling dusters. 
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(or mocks her enemy). A large part of the vine on tlie left of Lycurgua, below the rim 

oi the vase, IS missing. 

wrenched round to 

gi e a practicall)^ frontal view. He has a thick thatch of hair and pointed ears, wears 
muh'h-° f bailees himself on tip^toe on his left leg, the rigL leg being kicked 
out behind him, ^ nght-angles to his body, to sen,'e as a counterpoise, as he swings a 
mighty stone in his upraised right hand. This missile he at the head of^c 
pnsoncr, w'hile a roar of mingled hatred and triumph issues from his widely 

bi^ ^ strongly notched pedum,' Across the 

_ D ankle falls the sash of the double-knobbed thxvsus (pi lxi> held bv 

Dtonysu. who stantb bac* to back with him and terminate* the Wne on he right ' 

r.3 :i Pj; ‘•c-? ^'**1 tense, his body turned threc-qu^ers 

towards he left. wWe head and legs are in profile. The lower part of thTleft Sis 

hlld tTfi stanel the slightly foroaS 

bend of lie whole figure, the outstretched right hand, with pointing fingers the nervous 

grip of the left hand on the rWt held horiaontaUv acrrL the abdomS t^he 

mouth, and the vehement upward and downward swing of the ends of the A 

Karl-hke mjtra K^und Bghtly round the head, secured by a knot over the left tcmole 

^ u" 7;t*tte(?) above the brow. Under his cloak he weaisTdia: 

P^'sTre'k d"’ 

Pan s trunk and extended arms are frontal head and in ).P*‘ 

right, he takes his cue from his leader. In his left hand hr rhupb k/ to the 

a ttvis. of flying dmpety. The smooth flish 

dipped oft 

This completes the dreuit of ^he v^e ^ " 

1 he combination of figures and motifs whirh i •. . 

precisely paralleled in ar?- other -ndJ^ o^teTal^I 

i * t^t. _ _ ■ d . 


‘Vhtpedtim ftunrly ruJw Out the suggeatton of E. Cochc 
dc U Feitc (e-jft. at. (in note t, p. iflol, p, 137) tliat this 
hgure represents Melioertcs. Shivtb we occasbngJIv 
partly draped. ' ^ 

- Lists, discussions, imd illusiretions of other repte- 
sentarions of the story of Lycqi^s in ancient arts arc to 
be found in; 

j. Roulez, 'Lycurguc furictw’. Atm. delfJttst.xvii (1845) 
111 fF. and Mon. dAflmt. iv, p|. 16; A. Miehaclk. ‘Licurgo 
fufeiilc sopra im'anfoni di martno', .disit. de/rittsi. sliv 
I' ^8 fF. and Moa. deft Jtttt, tx, pi. 4 j; W. M. Rtuscher, 

Attsfiihfiich^t AejfjVoif dcr ^titchuAutt ujsd 
Myihfdi^, if (1890^1). OJJI. 2igi ff.; Marbach, f.r. 


'i.ytut 


LvA^rX« y tt. I ■ * itfentification as 

axc-heannp figure oti the Uoston cqr^ 

coirJ“t V- P- '’S- .’^5 « in Zt 

context, ^ Vijican returning lo Olympus, the vific-stock 

wE^-Ily convinccdl^t 

tk, "W'^rpretatmn of two stenes on the frieze of 

the temple of Bacchus at Baalbek ns depicting the slorv of 
Amhmsia (MArngnt ft.\,s^d, ; 

Kor further references see D. Uvi, 
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chosen the poignant moment when Lycurgus reali5:cd that the plant had mastered 
him and let the axe slip from his grasp. Only two other versions of this stage in the 
story come to mind, and in both of these the king is solitary, neither Dionysus nor 
the Bacchic ihtmos being included in the picture* One is a third-century a.d, mosaic 
panel from the House of the Boat of Psyches at Antioch-on-thc-OrontesJ Lycurgus, 
wearing belt and cloak and characterized by unkempt fiair and beard, stands enmeshed 
in the vine, his left knee propped on a rock on the right. On the right also is seen his 
hipennis sliding head first to the ground from his grasp, while the handle calhdcs mth 
the rock as it falls, A now fragmentarj'^ panther, with long tail held erect, bounds to¬ 
wards him from the lefi:.^ Two Alexandrian bronze coin-types of Antoninus Pius depict 
a similar motif—Lycurgus, entrapped by the standing to the right, with head 
thrown back and anguished upward gaze, w'hile betw^een his legs the bipenms giides 
earthward.^ A third Alexandrian coin-type of the same emperor may ponray the same 
theme in a slightly earlier moment: Lycurgus {?) standing to the left betw een two vine- 
trees, is already desperate, but has not as yet abandoned his axe, with \vhich he hacks 
away at the encroaching branches; and a panther (?) leaps to attack him from the left.’' 

Yet a fourth Alexandrian coin-type of Pius sho^vs the stage in the story w'hich most 
Roman-age artists preferred to render: Lycurgus, although partly engulfed by the 
branches, is still confidentp strides boldly forward, and swings above his head the 
murderous axe, aimed at Ambrosia, who crouches at his feet*^ Occasionally the artist 
shows the axe in action, but omits the target, as on one side of a sculptured block, 
found during the Belgian excavations at Apameia,* which show's Lycurgus lifted 
right off his feet by two great, enveioping %nne-branchcs, springing from a single stalk, 
w^hilc tw^o other sides of the block are car^^ed respectively with the figure of a thyrsus- 
bearing Sileuus(?) and the figure of a Maenad beating a tympanum f on a Berlin 
cornelian;^ and in the w'elLknown mosaic from Ste. Colambe, where Lycuigns, a 
lonely figure at the centre of a luxuriantly spreading vine-scro!h strides in fury tow'ards 
the left, with his hipemns held vertically behind his back before being swung violently 
forward.^ 


(1947), i. 17811. I.evi [op. di. p. 
our but docs not that h is now in Lord 

Rothschild's possession; tind he trrofieoudy (see references 
in note I, p. iSo, above) describes it as ‘neveir reproduced'. 

' op. at. ii, pL 

* This m s detail which seems to have escaped Levina 
noiice, 

^ d'trrcA. fuim. 1898, p. zjj, figs. 

J. C. MilnCp TieforiaJ cain-typea of the Eoman Mint 
of AlexandriaV in jfauwn. Arch, iraix (1^43)^ 63^ 

pL 4^ no. 10* iRth year of Plus. 'J'w'o crxainpics of this 
type vi'ere acquired hy the Ashmolcon Museum, Oxford, 
after the publication of J. G. Milnc'a Gistulogur Alrx- 
ondri^n Coins in the Ashmaicaa Museum Cf. E. 

Coche de b Ferte, op. sit. (in note 1, p. 180), p. 147, fig. 18, 
b-d. 

* Journ. intcTTiat. iTtf/r/l, ftuJfl, l8g8, p. zjj, 3: 
Milne, ^oirrn. EgyfL Arch. xxix. 63. Sth year of Pius. 
Milne interprets the fipre as a 'vine-dresser' In an 
astro rLomicaJ type, but the nuDveincnt would seem m be 


ion much agitated for this. According to Coiatogur 
af Greek Odns of Akxatidrm (1892)^ p. 133, no. 1056, 
pL the type nepreseius Hcrakles cutting the vines nf 
Sylens, hut againi^t this fiuist he set again the agitated 
movement and the absence nf any of Heiukles'a distinctive 
attributes. 

^ Journ. inffrftai. d' 4 ir£k, mini. 1899, p.yi.fig, j; Levi, 
op. fit. (in note 2+ p, i, 18 Tp fig. bS. CL E. Coche 
de Ea Fcrtc, op. dt. (in note i, p^ i 8 oh p. 147^ fig- 1^7 and 
fig. 18^. 

* Campf.-'Tertd. ucad. isscr. 1932^ p. 126. 

" F. Mayence, Buthtin dei musirt rmari.v d^art rt 
d^hhtmre, v, 3 (1933), 53+ figs. 4^ h; ^fehmga Rcnr 
Dmsmd. it {1939)* 97S“9» pl*- L prefer the intcr- 

premiion given in the text of the two figures associated 
with Lycurgus to that cf Ma>x:itcep who degcHbi:^ them 
as DIort'vsus and Ambrosia. 

* A. Furtwanglcr, Bcsfhrdhtiftg dtr gesckniitairo Stnoc 
im Ajiliquarmm (HeriJn, illgfi), no, 301^, p. 26. 

® S. Reinsteh, Rdp, depmt.grcc, et ram, (1933), p. 194, 
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A paii^ng from the Vicolo del Panattiere, Pompeii,' and three mosaics from 
Djemila-Cutcul (Algena),^ Xarbonne,^ and Herculaneum^ respectively, all show the 
same general schemc^n the left, Lycurgus lunging fonvard and about to bring his 
axe do^m on Ambrosia, who is prostrate or crouching on the ground on the nght 
while The .w appears in various stages of growth. In the Pompeian painting a dny 
putto IS oddly rntroduced on either side of Ambrosia. In the Algerian mosaic the vine 
Tm sprouting from her neck. In the Narbonne mosaic Lveurgus 

b^flfpeculiarly brutal cast of countenance and Ambrosia seems to 

^und level. The Herculaneum mosaic introduces further 
^ ''anished into the gulf opened for her bv Mother Earth; 

^d behind her stands Dionysus,^ fdly draped, wreathed, and Mv^w-bearing, not 

?renh;H“ ‘7. vase but dignified and calm, yet with his hand out¬ 
right protest, while his panther launches an attack on Lycurgus's 

of Lycurgus and Ambrosia occupies the centre of the frieze on the 
^nfu^A >n the Villa Tavema at Frascati, a work of the second 

ntury a.d. The connexion with the story- of the figures on the left is not immediately 

"'“ching its chance tb 

WO^ thL king. But on the nght is a group ol mildly interested onlookers—Farrh 
whh dr”" ground With fruits in her koipos; a Maenad standing beside .Ambrosia 

t "w ™ backwards 

P ’ somewhat uncertain of his balance, while a Silcnus suuDorts 

him, a Pan with an amphora and a Saty-r with a pedum closing the scene on the^nsht 
This relief, including Earth and the full Bacchic ^Afri^as, is the most exte^ive cer^ n 
rendermg of the stoiy' so far known in Roman-ape art Rur it u i ^ 
dramatic fitrj- of the mndcrirtg on the Rothachufv^. Thl riihfhl' STe 
sembks a trou,« of actors assembled off-sUge. hot not yet playing their patir 
Much more dramatic than, and very nearly as extensive «« j • 

of mo^“‘ Lyiutgus Lpertory, a port’ion of the“^rrlTns! 

cen?rSid?vTn Th-"'' f™«b-een.un- vdla at Piaaza “ 

central biu]y (pi. lxmi). This semicircular picture, filling the right-hand anse of 

mvth f'""”’ T" favourite version Tthe 

myth-Lyairgus frenziedly brandishing his i,>e™rr at Ambrosia, once more"n Ihe 

(in notei.p. i8o>. p. 140, fig. r. 

Reinadi, op, aL [in note 9, p. 107k p. im fig f 

Li: 

/At Gr.ek [ykl^n 

E.L,Fcr.e,«;, 

' Shi L P P- HO) hold,. 

fie 1' F 2 , p* 196 )^ pa|l_ 

itom, u (iS 9 t), 444, no. 

.hllTZt “ acquired from Vasan, Rome, 

ftoniib^ Bonajuto, rntmerly<if the British School at 


6g. 5; lm\ wor. Gaule, i (1909). no, 236; l.evi, op, /it. 
(in note z,p. nj6), i, 511, %. iSg; g. Coche de la Fetit 
op CH. (in nme i, p, j8o), p. 143, fig. 13. A fragment of a 
relief in the Laieran Museum iibowsthe head and ^hcnild^r;^ 
of Lyenrgus wieJdiug the itipmnh amon^ vjpc-tendril^ 
(R^ Garnicd, Mf^umenti dd Mutfo f^trraniTHSf 
P- pL 44, fig. 2): there j$ tit» means oftEnowing whether 
■^inhrosU was originBlJy included in tilts picture. 

t f'*' rnJtc), p. 104. fie. c; 

Arrk. Znl, xxvii (1869), pi. 2t, fig. z. 

, Slav (1935-6), 141, fig. I, p. 1*3, fig. 6; 

J*. Leschl, Djrmita, antiiptf Cuiatt (1949), p. 46. 

‘ Reinach. op. cit. (In note 9, p. 197), p, 194, fig. 4; /ur. 
tnoF. OauJe, i (1909), no. 361; E. Cochc dc la Fert^, op. eii. 
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presence of Dionysus and of his thiasos assembled in full force, but vnth Earth herself 
excluded from the action. The king, a powerfiil, muscular figure, naked hut for boots 
and a circlet in his hair, strides towards the right. Ambrosia, a massively built, full- 
breasted woman, crouches to the right of him, half-draped, grape-crowned, and 
wearing a heavy necklace, and turns back to contemplate her woidd-be murderer, 
silent and serene, almost detached in expression, as though assured that he will 
never touch her. Her right liand is raised, either mechanically warding off the king’s 
assault, or in wonderment. For her legs have already hardened into sturdy vine- 
stocks, from which two great branches have lashed themselves around Lycurgus’s 
legs, climbing as high as his waist-line. Other branches have thrown off an elegant 
vine-scroll, which has run along the whole length of the bottom of the picture and 
twirled itself into roundels, each occupied by a winged puUo, squatting, har\^esting 
grapes, or sporting excitedly. These putti have, it seems, joined the Bacchic ihtasos 
and may help to explain the two putti in the Pornpeian painting cited above. At the 
back of Ambrosia arc two figures in tw’o receding planes, one behind the other. I'irst 
conies Pan, v. hose bearded face, shaggy' thighs, and flying nehris can be distinguished; 
and behind him is Dionysus, of whose head nothing remains but the end of a flowing 
beard, and who is clad in a long, white tunic, to which four vertical black stripes, two 
on either side of the body, are applied, while four black bands encircle the long, light¬ 
fitting sleeves at the wrists. The god’s right hand is extended in a gesture of eager 
protest. On the extreme right there emerge, out of the void left by a break in the 
mosaic, parts of the vine-wreathed trow and thrusting hands of a Silenus (?), bent on 
rescuing the Maenad. Lycurgus is glancing back at a formidable trio of Ambrosia’s 
fellow Maenads, who attack from the left. The foremost of them has grabbed his 
shoulder, to hold him secure w'hile she drives into his back her thyrsus, poised horizon¬ 
tally, lance-like. All three wear long, slipped tunics, wreaths, necklets, armlets, and 
bracelets. Below them, near the bottom of the picture, a youthful SatyTf?), with a 
wreath in his hair and a panther-skin flapping on his back, bends down and casts his 
arm about the back of a laige, snarling panther, egging it on to close with Lycurgus. 
Wavy lines suggesting rocks and sketchy trees fill in the background. The vivid 
movement of the actors, the high emotional content, and the compositional scheme, with 
the protagonists splitting the thiasos into two flanking groups, match the less detailed, 
but no less impassioned and roughly contemporary, version of the Rothschild vase.' 

Style matches technique in support of a fourth- or fifth-century dating of the 
Rothschild vase. Not so long ago the plasticity, realism, and liveliness of the carving 
might have been held to stamp the vessel as the product of a considerably earlier age.^ 

< Boilifitino d'Ane, Ksxvn (1952), 35-56, figs. 7t S; bns&ia’s body" irmy well be those, not gT Lycurgufl, but of 
B. / mossid M Armenna (^955)1 ^ rcscuii^g 3 i 1 enu 4 ^ 

TTie Piaxja Armerina discovery eonfimii the Identification ^ See D^^lfpn^ <?/>. cU* (in note p. i&d)i p. 73, note i; 
la Ambfwia and Dionvsua of two figureSp nf which only ‘Tlie spirited execution would aeem to point to a date 
the loweif parts rcrnain, in a painting tecently uncovered hardly rnuch later than the beginning; of the third Dcntury,’ 
at Stabiae {Bolkdmo Jixsvi (1951), alb'er-RiU patrra from Karabiago in the Brera 

3)- The crouching* half-draped woman on the left Galler)\ Mibn^ dated at the time of ita discovcri" to the 
is Ambrosia^ the stauebng figure ots the fight is Dio- aepond century a.d_ (A. Levi, ’Lj patera di rarabbgo/ 
ny&uB, wearing a long robe. As G. V. Gentili fiug^ts d'Arte^ v {i 935 )> 21)1 now' established beyond 

(holleilim d'Arte, kxxytJ (1952}, 36), the two handa all doubt as a work of the fourth century (A. /Ufoldi, 
emerging from the gap on the left and resting on Am- Atlaniu, 1949, pp. fiS ff.). 
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But numerous detailed studies, published during recent years, of late-antique sarco- 
phagi, paintings, and mosaics and, above all, of the so-called ‘minor* works, the ivorj' 
diptychs, cameos, contomiates, and decorated silver vessels, have laid the foundations 
of a more exact and penetrating sU'iistic analysis. On the one hand, they have em¬ 
phasized the strength and tenacity of classical naturalism and representational art- 
traditions prevailing until at least as late as the early decades of the fifth century, 
alongside the formal, hieratic, transcendental manner manifested in state reliefs, In 
officially sponsored coin- and medallion-types, and in official, or officially inspired, 
large-scale portraits. The extraordinary naturalism of the possibly late-fifth-centuiy 
mosaics in the Great Byzantine Palace at Istanbul is by now a com monplace. ‘ On the 
other hand, students have learnt to expect, in works of this date, some strange sur¬ 
prises ^ranarkably able, graceful and attractive renderings, or adaptations, genuinely 
classical in flavour, of earlier models combined with clumsiness and awkwardness in 
execution, with omissions and misunderstandings and downright errors in drawing. 
So, too, on the Rothschild vase one can detect the unmistakable marks of lateness— 
a certain stiffness and heaviness in the proportions of the figures, the anatomical dis¬ 
tortions brought about by over-abrupt transitions from profile to frontal views, faulty 
rendering of leg-muscles in the Satyr on the left, unconvincing draperv wrapped 
around Ambrosia s l^s, exaggerated musculature in the case of Lycurgus, and the 
upvvard sw’ing of Oionyauss cloak, expressive of his mood, but lacking rational 
e.xplanation, since the god s static pose could not, of itself, have set it going. There is 
no sign here of hieratic frontality. The modelling is still, in the main, three-dimen¬ 
sional *, and the over-all effect is definitely naturalistic. But the second-century artistes 
sureness of touch in draughtsmanship, and his feeling for the nuances of carefully 
graded planes in relief-work, have almost completely %^anished.^ 

the faces is, at first sight, somewhat surprising in 
work of the late-antique period and might well engender initial doubts as to the vessel’s 
ancient origin. Y'et violent emotions were of the essence of the Lycurgus story; 
and It might well have been impossible to render them in this technique and medium 
without some almost unclassical exaggeration of accent. We are dealing here after 
all, with a very- rare fonn of figured relief-w'ork, for which no fixed canons of artistic 
style can be formulated. In this matter of facial expression, the unagitated human 
figures on the Venice ‘hunt’ sihda and Begram beaker do not offer parallels; and no 
comparisons can be drawm between the faces on the Rothschild vase and faces on 
a cage-glass vessel of the Renaissance or later periods, since no such post-Roman 
cage-glass exists (see above, p. i8i). 

The loss of technical power had already begun to show itself in the early decades 
of the third century. But the stontiis and crises of the middle and late third century 

' Great Palace in Caa- early yeans pf the tbttd^mnrv Severn reliefs in R«tti'e 

stantinople. Jaunt, the llaiburg and Courtmfd fmU- Urhish School «t Rome, xviii fjaeol nl lel and 

v (194^). 34 ; G Brett. W J. ^tncaiilay. R. B, K. at l.cpcia Magna in Tripolitania {/ii.®pls.‘ 4 .‘ I'ad 

Stevenwn. The Great Faiace ofihe Sysantwe Emperors already atiticipated the lace-like, hlack-and-wWie alUver 

■ ^ r stich early Byzantiiie wnria as the t^ eolumn- 

‘ Ihe role of the Rnihschtld vaae as a precursor of frafiments at Uianbul (Bye, ZeiUehrift iiiiai) dU i ii- 
By«mtine art a hardly as significant as £. Coche de ia cf. E, Cochc de la Peni, op, dt. fin note 1 p 7 i So) p' Ua 
Fcrte {opn tii. {in note i, p. p. 160) believes. In the iS), r ;* r- 
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do not offer a probable context for the Rothschild vase. This is a fourth- 

or fifth’Century luxury object, a fruit of the renaissance of connoisseuphip and ciilti- 
v'atetl taste among the great Roman and Italian families and provincial aristocracies 
after the partial restoration, under Constantine's regime, of ecoimmic and social 
stability within the imperial frontiers. It belongs to the same artistic and literary 
milieu as do the decorated vessels with scenes from Greek mythology in the great 
fourth- and fifth-centur\' silver treasures—the Corhridge the Projecta casket^ 

and Venus trulla^ from the Esquillne, the Oceanus dish^ and two Dionysiac platters* 
from Mildenhall, the Diana platter in Berlin.^he Concesti pieces.'^ and the Dionysiac 
ftagon from I’raprain Law." Among other late renderings of scenes from the Diony¬ 
siac repertor>^ are those on the ivor>^ diptych at Sens,« on the engraved glass sianmimn 
formerly in the Rhcinisches Landesmuseum at Bonn, now at hlains! in the Alter- 
tumsmuseum (pi, L.\xin, and on a second glass skulu, of deep purplish-blue pass* 
in theTVeasun^ of St, Mark, Venice, engraved on the outer surface with a broad facct- 
cut figure-frieze—a Satyr and a Pan each pursuing a Maenad, while Dionysus lounges 
naked against a pillar and is offered wine by a second Satyr and a third Maenad 
ranged on either side of him (pi. lxxi, d The general stylistic kinship of the 
Lveurgus scene on the Rothschild vase with these figure-designs is obvious. And 
there are detailed points of similarity, such as the likeness in pose of the leaping Pan 
(pi. LXXliJ, a) and dancing Satyr (pf. LXXni, 6) on the Oceanus dish from Mildenhall 
to the Pan and Satyr of our vase.'^ 

There is, however, among works of late-antique art one object, which, as a parplp 
to tht^ Rothschild vssc, stands in a class by itself. This is the Rubens \ ase (pi. LXXl^)^ 
once owned and drawn bv Peier-Paol Rubens and acquired in 194^, after many 
vicissitudes, by the Walters Art Gallery\ Baltimore.” It ts a gently tapering, ovoid 
vessel with Banged base, over seven inches high and cut from a slightly irregular lump 

'Clunttn:! vaai roman i nd tesoro dt S* Marco' in Mtmfjrii 
deir Actiid. Rom. di aftheoi i+ l 

pi. 3 ; Alinjri pho^Gp no. 3S547- photographs 

here reproduced arc bv Sig. O. Ecihm, fav courtesy oF the 
authorities of the Caibcdral fsf Su Mark. For a glass 


* D. Brcndei, yownr. Rmt. Sind. iDod (i9-^t)p IQO If- 

' O. M. Daltorip Cafaiogii£ of Chnsiitttt Anti- 

quiiies ht Otf Brilish Muslim (1901), pp. &i tf. 

^ P- Gusman, L'Jrt ditorotif de U pb 

* \V. BrftiUford, 7 '*^ MUd^nhitti 7 >iwi»w ' A Prft- 
viiiona! Haodhooh (i9S5)» 

* Ibid^ pL 20 - ^ 

^ R. Zahu, Amtlirhe am dfr kojiigL 

fiirninhingefiy 38^ no. ti *9^7)p PF' 

^ L. AlaWuSoeilBcii, Byzanlmis^hf -djiJ'ife*' [19^9)1 
pta. 36-4.6. 

^ A. O. Curie, TVie of Traf^roiri itqtf), pp- 35 

no. 7, iig. 8^ pU II# 

* ^ Dclbriidit Oi# Conmhrdipty^ht^ ()t PP- 233 ft.+ 
no. 61. Dated t. 450 ( ?). 

op, eit. (in intte +, p# 179)1 pp- 6Si-:2+ hg. 245 " 
FrcmCrsdorfi Fi^iiritchf gmcbiiffenf Gtaser |R.-G. For- 
ischungejt^ V'oIh six, *95 PP^ ^8- 4 * 7 * 

fig, I: bte-thitd eentury, TtiU vessel was found m the 


battle and a glass beaker witH mould-blown Dionysiac 
figures nee G. Risen, i. pis. +6^49- Risen dates 

these tu the fim century jld.. but they are probably much 
btet- 

The two-coned thynus held by Dicmystis on the vase 
appeara twice on the dish^ and once on one of the platters^ 
from MildcnliAlI: it also occurs on the Mainz tiammum 
and elsewhere. The photographs are reproduced here by 
counesy oF the I'ni&tces of ihc British Museum. 

^3 Burlington Fine Arw Club. AnHimt CFe^k Art fiQcjh 
pp. i6i-3p no. 88, pis. rofi, 107 (exhibited as the Hamilton 
M. C. Boss. Jirurn. IVafMt .^rt GaUrrw vi (1943), 
9-39; Cai. Exhit. Early Christum and By^anfint Art, 
April is-Jnnf 22, Wahers -\rt GaJlcr>% BaUiniorc, 


P. "Cno. 343 . pi Anon. 

5^. Thi. nhmnciranH here renrodutcJ WB#kindlv note S, p. 179), pi. 8. eDireclor of ihe 


pciidut, B4. The photogr^pb bcrc reproduteJ ^ 
pnfvidcd by the Abemimamuscum, Maim, 


" Kisa, ap, a'L (in now 4. P* i 79 )t PP- ^ 77 . 7 = 3 - % = 7 ^ ““ 

fcr>' incorrect, Jiftcr Deville); A. Paaini, fl S- made. 


Wahcrif Art Gallery for kindly supplying photogmphs 
of this vaM, including the three from whiclT pi. liXiV i* 


!S™''( 7 s 85 - 6 ), pp. 100-1.‘pis. 51 , t2t: C. Alhizzati 
VOL. XeVli. 
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of agate, which shades from a warm honey-colour to milky white. Front and back 
(pL Lxxiv, a) are relatively flat and carry a naturalistic vine with large leaves and heavy 
grape-clusters, while the two ends (pi. utxiv, b) hunch themselves into shoulders, each 
formed by a handle-like knob carved with the head of a Pan cupped in acanthus. 
This decoration is, as in the case of that of the Rothschild vase, carved back from the 
surface. Its elements stand out tn high relief and are sometimes deeply undercut. 
But here no bridges link free-standing leaves or branches with the walls of the vessel, 
which are extremely thin and translucent. Ross has marshalled convincing arguments 
against an early- or late-Renaissance dating of the piece and in favour of placing it 
in the fourth or fifth century of our era. There are, indeed, strong sadistic afiinities 
betw'een it and the Rothschild vase. Here, as there, the vine does not trace a closely 
knit pattern of balancing units. On the Rothschild vase the plant fits itself in where 
it can benveen the all-important figures. On the Rubens vase the vine, while holding 
the entire field on front and back, leaves empty, uneven spaces. On both vessels the 
grape-clusters are rendered by cross-hatchings and on both again the knotched 
branches are similarly treated, although the Rothschild riue carries no curling tendrils. 
Closely related, too, to the Rothschild Pan are the Rubens Pan-heads with their free¬ 
standing horns, coarse features, drooping goat-ears, and long moustaches, 'rhe most 
obvious difference between the two is in the handling of the vine-leaves, which on the 
Rothschild vase, being secondary, are small and somewhat summarily executed, while 
the large, exquisitely shaped, and delicately veined Rubens leaves attest the high 
degree of naturalism to which a late-antique craftsman could, on occasion, attain. 
But, in general, the kinship of the two vessels, both tn technique and st\de, is so 
marked that one might almost describe the Rubens vase as a Bacchic cage-cup in 
precious stone. Besides these affinities with the Rothschild vase there is also an 
important parallelism between this vase and the Venice ‘hunt’ situla (Appendix, A3), 
for both have similar rosettes in relief on their bases (pi. i,xxiv, c and note 3, p. 204). 

The same decorative motifs—spreading vine-scroll, acanthus-leaves, and Pan¬ 
heads—appear on the Waddesdon vase (pi, lsxv, a, h) in the British Museum, another 
honey-coloured agate vessel, of elongated, ovoid shape, w’ith Italian mounts of the 
sixteenth centur\'.’ There, however, the design is tamer and the undercutting of the 
ornament less daring. It may well be somewhat earlier than the Rubens vase and Is 
technically less close than is the latter to the figured glass cage-cups. 

Diouysiac themes of the type we have discussed stem straight from the pagan 
Hellenistic tradition and, above all, from the funerary art of the pagan empire, w^here 
they symbolize bliss in the Bacchic paradise and the after-life triumph of Dionysus’s 
faithful initiates and worshippers over the forces of evil and death. The latter would 
be the lesson of the Lycurgus episode shown in a funerary context, as on the second- 
century A.D. Frascati sarcophagus.* It is, perhaps, unlikely that the Rothschild vase 
and other late-antique de luxe Dionysiac vessels of glass and silver were directly 
fashioned for sepulchral purposes. But they may wtU have been made, in the first 

* C. H. Read, 7 he tt addesdnn BeifitesI (igAz), p. 32, ^ The mask-motif of the Cagoola cup, the hunling- 

OD, 6S, pi. 17* Rose, (in oott jj, p, 201), pp, 31, motif of ihs Venice ntuia, and the luirbour-motif of the 

JJh 1)8* I?- photograph# we arc much indebted to Regram heakerAre all weU-knotvn themea of sepulchral an- 

the Tnwtctt of the Britiflh 
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instance, for ritual use in pagan circles still versed in this ‘other-worldly* imagery. 
There Is, however, no proof that they contributed to any pagan manifesto or cam¬ 
paign of anti-Christian propaganda. The owner of the Mildenhall Christian spoons 
clearly valued the pagan Oceanus dish and Eacehic platters as works of art or heir¬ 
looms ; and in the case of the Esquiline hoard the mingling of pagan and Christian 
elements in the same family treasure, and even on one single object (the bridal 
casket), is notorious. In the fourth and fifth centuries there were several ways of inter¬ 
preting such art-motifs as that of the Lycurgus story—as expressions of a definite 
religious cultus, as allegories of a vaguely and ‘mystically’ conceived hereafter, or as 
purely literary and aesthetic tributes to the time-honoured Graeco-Roman cultural 
heritage. ‘ 

APPENDIX 

CATALOGUE OF EXTANT, OR LOST BUT WELL AUTHENTICATED, 

CAGE-CUPS AND FRAGMENTS 

PRE^nousT.T, lists of cage-cups have been provided by several isTiters, notably Ktsa* and Thorpe,^ 
Our excuse for making one more list must be that we are in a position to add no less than fourteen 
pieces to the combined Kisa-Thorpe lists of twelve items. Kisa lists sixteen certain or possible 
cage-cups; but five of these (see below. Group C) must be disowned as being glasses with 
relief-cutting only. l‘horpe lists eleven, omitting (strangely enough) the Rothschild vase itself, 
but adding the \^dean. piece (Aio below). Our other main informant on extant cage-cups is 
Fremersdorf,'* but his information is often so incidental and incomplete that it is not easy to 
discover how many cage-cups he then accepted as proven. 

The present list is divided into three groups; (a) cage-cups with figured decoration ; (b) cage- 
cups without figured decoration; (c) pieces not traceable, or wrongly ascribed to the cage-cup 
series by Kisa and other writers. 

Group A, Ci^e-mps which Aoue, or mce had^ figured decorathUi with or without 

network and insertplions 

T, The ‘Lycurgus’ cup (pis. Lix-utrv), Lord Rothschild collection, Cambridge. Said to be 
from Italy. Kisa, p. 612 (not p, 113, as WTongly cited by Coche de la Ferte, op. tit. (in note 1, 
p. I So), p. 133). For details and full dcscriptinn see pp. iSi ff., 193 ff. 

2. Tlie ‘masks and columns’ cup (pi. Lxvj, a, b). Formerly in the Cagnola collection, Milan, 
now in Varese Museum. Said to be from Sardinia. H. 0-114 m. D. 0*136 m. Transparent 
colourless. Na inscription. 

Bell-shaped cup; complete. Below a splayed rim with a raised moulding at its neck is an open¬ 
work cage formed of four tragic masks between columns, the w*hole attached to the body by 
lenticular and V-shaped bridges. The vase stands on the low'est part of the cage, which is com¬ 
posed of a roughly circular ring of glass joining the bases of the columns anti decorated with 

* E, Coche dc Vb Ferti is unlikely to win wide acceptance yellower patch occurs on the vessel (sec above, p. 187). In 
for his fandhit theory that the trails formation of colour in the two other known inatanccs of glasses changing colour 
the Rothschild glass, ivhcn vie^ved through tiammitted from opalescent bulT to clear broivn (sec abow, p, i88), 
light, from green to purple (sec above, p, 188) was intended such ‘miracles' ivtre dearly not in question, 
coproduce a Bacchic 'miracle* ofchangingwatcv into wine * A, Kisa, up. tit, (in note 4, p. J 79 )t PP- 

{op. of, (in note i,p. tSo), pp. i6o-a) For such a ‘miracle’ 1 VV. A. Thorpe, op. at. (in note 4. p. rSi). pp. 5 if. 

to be effective, the tnmsfbrmatioii would have had to come (especially pp. 33 ff.). 

about only when the cup was £lled with w-aier. He also * F. FreJnetiLdDrf, op. of. (in note i, p. iSo), pp. 
fails to note that the change of colour is not uniform, an 300. 
amethystine putple replacing the wine colour where the 
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transverse nicks. At the top the capitals of the columns are joined together by another ring 
similarly nicked. 

Kisa fno. 8)^ pp. 609, 629 ff., fig. zaS; Thorpe (no. 3), p. 33. For a full description and biblio¬ 
graphy with excellent illustrations, including a sectional drawing, see M. Bcrtolone, *La tazza 
vitrea diatrcta Cagnola', in Rit, arrheot, t/e/Za untica Provijiria t D/ocm di Cwmo, fasc, 128/9 
(1947-8), 31 ff., figs. 1-5. ‘ 

3. The 'hunt' thuh (pi. utv, a-i). Treasury' of St, Mark, Venice.* Provemcnce unknown. 
H. (without the ears) 0 265 m. D. 0*205 Transparent greenish, with silver-gilt handle. No 
inscription. 

Bucket with tapering sides; nearly complete, some of network missing. Thickened rim 
decorated with sloping nicks, and with nvo diametrically opposed piercecf'ears' to hold the 
swinging handle, which is seemingly contemporary with the gl^s. Below this, a cage consisting 
of two friezes. The upper shows two huntsmen on horseback, one with a spear, the other appar¬ 
ently unarmed, in full gallop, hunting a tiger( r) and panther( ?), respectively, with a hound which 
leaps in each case on the back of its quarry. Tlic low^er frieze is of the normal network pattern 
witfi four bands of circular (not hexagonal, as in Kisa's drawing) meshes. Below* the friezes the 
cage ends and the vessel stands on a low circular plinth, which is not solid (though this is not 
clear from the published descriptions and photographs}, but forms a raised base-ring. Under¬ 
neath the base there is a cut design of a rosette with pointed petals.^ The bridges on the upper 
frieze appear from the photographs to be thicker and more solid than on any other cage-cup; 
see, for example, the bridge which runs behind each horse from the buttocks to the neck, w'ith 
a branch running down to the foreleg (pi. Lxv). 

Kisa (no. 7), pp, 6og, 6zgf,, figs. 22(^7 ; Thorpe (no. 2), p. 33. 'I'he best modem discussions with 
illustrations are oy A. Pasini, op, cit. (in note ii, p. 201), pp. 99 f., pL liil, 122, and C. Albizzati, 
op. cxl. (in note it , p. 201), pp. 46 ff., pi. ii: see also Dillon, op. di. fin note 1, p. iSo), p, 72, pi. xiv : 
H. Pierce and R. Tyler, UAri bynantin^ i (193a), 56, pi. 63 ; and AlLnari photo, V'enezia no. 38462. 

4. The 'fishes and snails’ cup (pi. LXVn, d-c). Hungarian Historical Museum, Budapest.^ From 
Szekszard (anc. Aliaca), Hungary, found in a Christian sarcophagus, 1845. II. 0-12 m,, D, 
0-155 

Transparent greenish colourless. Inscription in Greek: AEIE[e UJ nJoiMEKl niE ZH[CA]ic (with 
leaf as stop-mark). 

Hemispherical cup ; nearly complete, Belo'W a splayed rim with a raised moulding at its neck 
is the inscription in a band of independent letters in open-work. Below this is an overhanging 
Range, consisting of a frieze of leaves carved in open-work, resembling the ov-olo border on a 
Samian bowl. Thereafter the vase contracts rapidly, and the base is decorated with three snails 
and three fishes carv'ed in relief with hollow* bodies, as Fremersdorf recognizes (not, as Kisa and 
Nagy claim, blown separately and fused on), for which the flange seems to form a sort of protect¬ 
ing border. 

Kisa (no. 6), p. 609, figs. 229, 239 a; Thorpe (no. 6), p. 34. The early literature is cited by 
Isisa. toe. at . : add now descriptions by F, Fremersdorf, op. dL (in note 1* p, tSo), pp, 297 f. and 
L. Nagy (text in Hungarian} in his paper ‘Vas diatretum aus Brigetio’, In Archneohetai 
Ertestto, xliv (1930), 116 fi., figs. 83-84. 

f \y«ttre ifteiitlyohlijscd !D Sig. Bcrtdlortefnr hwkind- rosotic a spicchi tcrmiaati ad angob aciim*. We nwy 
ficsa in aimweTing queations and suppii-ing photographs compan; the roactie on the base «>f the Rubetis vase (see 
and copies of hia paper. p_ 202 and p], i.Xxiv, f), 

* Wc have to thank the authorities of the Cathedral for * We are greatly obliged to Dr. F, Pftlvp and Dr. A- 

pemiisEiion to pubtiah the four fine photagraphs of thia RadoDtiofthe Hunji^nsiti Hiaioiical TkTiiaeutn for supply- 
si/tda by Big. O. Rohm, reproduced in pi. lxv. ing us with the three phtrtograpbs of this cup Innn which 

* .Albiiiati (fof- fit.) describes the foot as a 'peducio pi- Lsvii.a.e. arr rcprH:wludcd,(it@ctherw,ithsupplementarv 
anutaie a lislella’. and the decoration on the base as ‘un inforntatiDii about it and abaui ruis. A5 and M below. 
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5. Fragment, from a vessel very similar to no. 4 (pL i.xix, d). Hiinganan Historical Tilnseum, 
Budapest, no. 96, 1898. From County Fder (‘Fejcrmegye’, I'Jagy), W. of Budapest, Hungary. 
H. as extant 0*06 m. Transparent greenish colourless, inscription probably in Latin: viva]s 
FEL l[ClTER.’^ 

From a hemispherical cup ( ?). The fragment shows part of the rim, part of the inscriptional 
band and part of the overhanging flange, dl of which resemble closely, both in shape and tech¬ 
nique, the equivalent portions of no. 4; hence its insertion in this group, despite the lack of 
figures on the extant portion. 

Kisa,* p, 6JO, fig. 230; Thorpe (no, 7), jp. 34, The first publication is by J. Hampel In Arch. 
Erletito^ six (1899), pp, 16 ff.; Frernersdorf and Nagy {opp^ citt. under A4 aljove) also mention it 
and Nagy gives a good illustration. 

6. The ^Dionysiac’ fragment (pi. LXIX,/). Metropolitan Museum of Art, N.Y., no. 26.60.^5, 
acquired in Rome, 1926. H. as e.xtant 0-072 m. G.W. of fragment 0 076 m. OLive-grecn with 
milky weathering. No inscription. 



Fig. 5. Tliiree views of the 'tmgic-nuitk* cage-cup fragment m the 
British Museum. Scale (. From it drawing by Mr. C, O. Waterhouse. 

Rim fragment from a bell-shaped cup (?). Rim slightly outsplayed with ground edge. Below 
this an overhanging frieze of leaves carved in open-work in ovolo formatinn as on A4 and 5 
above; below, again, a design of which only the head and shoulders (back view) of a semi-nude 
male figure (f Dionysus or Satyr) facing left, with right arm (from which drapery hangs) up¬ 
raised, together with the tag end of a garment of another Bacchic figure, are extant. 

Illustrated, but not described, by Ray W, Smith, ‘The significance of Roman glass*, Metrop, 
Mus. of Art Bulletin, viii (1949), no, 2, p. 54.* 

7. The ‘tragic ma.sk' fragment (fig. 5). British Museum, no. 1953.10-22.3. Provenience un¬ 
known. H. as extant 0-055 m. Depth of head ^ack to front) 0 035 m. T, of wall (Inside of shell 
to outside of cage) 0*017 Colourless flashed with clear royal blue. No inscription extant.'* 




' Kisa read it in Greek as TT[IE ZHjCEC, but Hampel 
read it in Latin as given here, and Nagy supports him. 
saying that the secoiid letter is cerramly F and not E, and 
the third letter shawa clearly where the middle stroke, 
which would moke it on E, has been broken oC Nagy saj-s 
the L is also certiiiji. 

* Kisa only numbers the eight eompkte or nearly com- 
pleie pieces. 


J 'We are gralefu) to .\Ir. Ray Smith for drawing our 
attention to this fragment, and to Miss C, Alexander for 
supplying full details of it and the photugrapb from which 
pi. [JciX,/, b taken. 

'* Thanks are due to the Trustees of the Biitiah Museum 
for supplying the drawing by M r. C. O. Waterbousc repro¬ 
duced in fig. 5. There is a rim-fragment of a cup in the 
British Museum (r^33.io-aa.4), provciunicc unknown, of 
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Fragment of ctip showing the head of an actor in side view to the left wearing a tragic mask, ^'es 
and mouth pierced through, nose long and pointed, high wig with long side tresses, and behind, 
a bun of hair prob^ly representing the actor’s own hair under the mask. Mead hollowed out 
from the right side from ^hind, seemingly by grinding (as on Ai in the figures of Ambrosia 
and the pantherj. The shell of the cup and the near (right) side of the head are colourless, the 
remainder is royal blue; the line of junction of the two colours bisects the nose and mouth. 

Hitherto unpublished. 

8, 'I'he ‘harbour’ beaker (pi. lxvih, a-€). Kabul Museum. From BegrJm (anc. Kapi^a), 
.Afghanistan, 1937; found with some 186 other glasses in caches in adjoining rooms (nos, 10 and 
13) in the palace.’ 11 . of largest fragment 0-143 D, 0-115 Transparent colourless. No 
inscription. 

Tali beaker with rounded (?)ba 3 e; incomplete, in four main and some minor fragments,^ 
Below a splayed rim there is a raised moulding and below this a figured design in open-work. 
The vase as now restored shows on one aide (the largest fragment) Neptune (?),3 Hanked bv 
Tritons, standing on a tower, probably the of Alexandria, from w hich a town wall extenefs 

to the right ; on the other side fall the other three main finagments showing, above, a sailing-boat 
and a galley ivith two banks of oars, and below, a fishing-sluif or dinghy being paddled by a male 
figure wearing a cap. 

J. Hackin, JRfckerckes archeoi. a Begrion., chaniter no. 2 (J9J7) (Mem. deleg. arch. fran9. en 
.Afghanistan, lx, Paris 1939). pp. 42 If., nos. 203 a-d^ pis. xvi-xvii, figs, 37-4® (showing the four 
main fragments separately) ; O. Kurz, vp, at. (in note4, p. 181), pp, toi f , hgs. 359 “62 (show'ing 
the vase as restored in Kabul) ; H. Seyrig, in Syria, xxii (1941), 202 ; Ch. Picard, in Bull, corresp, 
hellemgtie., Isxvi (1952), 61 ff. 

9, Fragment from the same find-spot as no, 8, Kabul Museum. H. as extant 0-024 
Transparent, colourless. Forepart of a wild animal (tiger or panther ?) with forepaw's extended. 
Thouglu by Hackin, op. cil. under .AS, p. 43, no. 203 e (who does not illustrate it) not to he 
from the s^unie vase as A8, but to be in the same technique. 

10, Vatican Library Museum, no. 767 (pi. LXVi, t)* From the Catacombs, Rome (still partly 
embedded in mortar). H. as extant O'oSy m. G.D. 0't>53 m. Originallv colourless, but now 
opaque with milky-white vreaihering. No inscription. 

Beaker; fragmentary. Rim missing, body ovoid with convex sides curx-ing in tow'ards rim and 
base. Small splayed pad-base (lower part missing); for the type, cp. Harden, op. cit, (in note i, 
p. 191), pp, 1 38 ff., 149 ff., nos, 408-9, 419-20, pk. xv*-xvL On the body are three equidistant 
forked sprays of stylized corn-ears (?) pointing downwards, connected by thin rectangular 
bridges rising r. 4 mm. from the inner wall. 

glass vnih an inscribetl band of Icttcir in relief 
* .]CnA{^ , in deep %vhich might bcloii|; to the same 

vcs.seL But no other exampk is known of a cop with a 
caged body and raised, but not open-work, letters. We 
have, therefore, not accepted the two fragments as be¬ 
longing togetherp although wc feel hound to call attention 
to the similarity of metal and 4^ioration. llie cansecuttve 
accession numbers now'attached to the two pieces are tiOT 
sigtiiPtcattit^ they have bfJth been In the Museum for a 
long time without rcccmng accession numbers. 

' For a supplementary' account of the find and kn illus' 
irutions of many of the glasses see P, Humelin's three 
artictea in Cfthim Je iSiTia, li 0953)1 11 fF.: Lii (tQ^j)^ 
t2t ff,; and iv (1954). 153 ff. Wc are obliged to Dr. O. 

Kurz and the Warburg Institute for the loan of photo¬ 


graphs from which pL lxviu, u , A art taken. 

* Some minor fragments were found after t-Iackin'a first 
publication fKur^, op, note 4, p. 181), p, rot)* The 
beaker has been restored in plaster in Rahul ^Titsciim and 
prvitided with a moqldetl foot such as it alnuisi certainly 
never possessetL 

" On representations of the />Wqi of Alexandria this 
figure has been variously Identified as Neptune or Jupiter 
or a Ptolemy — see Kurz, op. di, (in note 4, p, lit), p. loz. 
Yet w'lr must confers that on this particular A-asc Neptune 
seems the most likely Identificatton. 

* photograph here pnhUshed was kindly provided by 
the Vatican Librarian^ through Mrs, F. Ban^juto foirnerly 
of the British School at Rome. 


/ 
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Fremersdorf, op. cit. (in note 1, p. t8o), pp. 297, 299, notes 4 and 8, after whom Thorpe (no. 4), 
P* 33 - 

ir, AltertmrkStnuseum, Mainz, no, 4483 (pL lsix, r; fig. 6, c). Provenience unknown. Dima, 
as extant 0*045 Ftom a blank of colourless glass cased with a thin blue outer layer. 

No inscription. 

Fragment of cup (?), Part of the cage and some bridges extant, but no part of inner body; 
probably from bottom of the vessel, the ring at the bottom being the edge on which the vessel 




Fic. 6- Frflgmcntjj of cag^e-cupa naa. An (in the ,^J(er- 
tuinatnuaeum, Maiu^) and .Aj4 (in the R.'G. ZerUraU 
nrnaeum, Mainz). Scale After drawings by Dr. W. van 
Pfeifer, 


stood (cp. in general no. 2 above). Under surface of cage shows very clearly the niarbi of the 
cutting tool ^I’he outer (blue) layer has cut design of sprays with oval holes reaching tltrough 
to the colourless inner layer at intervals, to represent berries or flowers. T. (blue layer) { mm., 
T. (colourless layer) mm.. H. of brid^ 9 mm. 

G. Behrens. Matruser Zeitsciirift, xx,fxxi (1925-6), 76; Fremersdorf, op. tiL (in note i, p. iSo), 
p, 300, note 18. Neither describes the piece fully,* 

12. Rbemisebes Landesmuseum. Trier, no, [6g6 (pi lxix,^). From Trier (NikolausstraSc), 
1887. H. as extant 0 05 m. G,W. of frag, 0*07 m. Colourless with milky pitting weathering. 

No inacription, , , . , , , , 

Rim fragment from a bell-shaped cup (?), Rim slightly outsplayed with ground edge. Below 
this an overhanging flange of leaves carv^ in open-work, in ovolo formation; cp. A5 above, of 
which it is nearlv a duplicate, with slight differences of detail 

S, Locschcke' Irierer ^ahresherickte, xiii (1921-2), pp. xpn-xxvii; H. Eiden, Tperer Z^l- 
seftriftj \\K (1950), 34, note 17. Neither Loescheke nor Eiden gives a full description with 
illustration. 

13. Reading Museum, Duke of Wellington loan (pi LXTX, A).i From Silchestcr, Hants. Trans* 
parent, colourless. Dims, as extant 0*03 m, by 0*018 m. No inscription. 

Shoulder fragment from a bell-shaped cup(?}, Rim missing, but was outsplayed. Below, an 
open-work flange resembling those on A4t 5 ' above. The parallelisiTi is not incontro¬ 

vertible, but this Is almost certainly a fragment of one of the cage-cups of this flgured group. 

Hitherto unpublished. 

14. Rftoisch-germanisches Zentralmuscum, Mainz, no. 0*2259^ (pl* cxvii, d\ fig, 6, A). Pro¬ 
venience unknown. Dims, as extant 0 'O 55 ^y 0'04a m. From a blank of colourless glass 

' We are deeply indebted to Dr. W- von Pfeffer of the BcnerQualy ceding lo u* the piivik^of publj^ing 
Atteruimstnuseum. who was preparing a publication of * From a photograph by Mr. G. C. Boon, F.S.A., meh* 
both this and A14, for kiiidh drawing our attention to Assistant at the Reading Museum, by permission of the 
these fragments (which ncithti of us has awn), supplying Director, Mr. W, A, SinidJcombc. 

OB with full details, photographs and drawings, and most 
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mscnption in a band of independent letters in open-work. Below this traces onJv of the too edpe 
or a net)ft''ork cagtj of circular (?) mc^hcs. ^ & 

Encyd. Bril, nth ed., art. Glass, pj. i, 3, opp. p, 98, 

Wifh 'O''™”", later in Dr. Batch’s callenion. but nnt now 

n th this coUection, and presumably destroyed during the war. Found c. iSge-iooo in Osznnv 

ie^“^vi,h milT'’ ““J {rim) fragmeSoXn^ Sc 

Ichs With milky weathering. Inscription m Latin: , , . .IvaSMK . ^. Perhans viIva^s mTi^i tic 

annis as on B6, Nagy (see below), who read vast instead of vaSM, su^eats vivas in deo 

rWriCr ^ '“™" •“ love earried TcbrisJi^ 

"m and upper part of body. Shape as 

Nli“ “ .Wofogfnffrrerfrii. 

9 , luandesmusenm, Trier. From Niederemmel (Kr. BemkasteR rn-o FrmnH m nn ttt r 

full descnption, drawings, and photographs. ^ ^ ^ ^ 



* ■ ^^A]X|m[iaJnE AVevrSTE . 

was the ixiscript?on^[ira”lSoJofS^cpen<?enUettere rnoiddlng at its neck 

cage consisting of four rows of c r3 SL “fS Tc^Zt 

on which the vessel stood, ' open-work pattern underneath, 

see^Ktsarp. bit nmi®/."*' **’ ®>' P' 34 - F® references to earlier publications 

II. MuaraAnjueoMgicoNacional, Madrid, no. 21 ,- 20(01 IVM rft F™ o • t m 

marnia).! H ® extant 0 20 rn. D.o-iam. Greenishf No inscriptim. ® 

Deep cup (?) with convex sides ; fraementiLiv' At ton q ihirir k.rjT^i-1 ' - ■ > 

sloping partly to left and partly to iS* dUlction 
changes occurring where (nght-hand side in pi. ijtxt, d) therc is a broSn 

of which IS not easy to explain.* Below at short nrpt-val - ^ purpose 

niclK pointing partly to right and partly’ to left; and ^t a’fuiSTr'^shortTnten-^ 

band from which depends a cage formed of five horiionti m«rl f5 ^ ii^ten-aj a plain raised 

below by a horizontal band nicked vertically at interyals. The bottor^ 

F. tViewM in 3 ^. Ib. (iS^S), 6v, . yhe ™, wiU. ,„ 

^ \St^ arc greatly indebted to Mr. A. Blanco, of Madrid, B (and cf in Graup 

r answering inquiries about this cup and supDlrinE the Tlw tiidted bands on Group Ce below), 

lotogruph of it.^ ^ *»PPt>ing the ^ [^men^ excrescence on the rim might fie part of 

ear to hold a swinging liandJe, 


for 
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in the illustrations appears wrongly restored in plaster; it may originally have been in open-work 
with a convex bottom to the inner shell, as normally on these vases.* 

R. Menendes! Pidal, Hist, de Espaiia, ii (1955), p. 770, hg. 6f8; Hispaniaet ii (1947), 
pp. 167-8, fig. J 60. 


Group C, Pieces which are mt traceable, or have been tvrongfy listed as cage~ctips 

by Kisa and other writers 

1. Fragment in Berlin Museum inscribed . .. ,] C£C , in high relief, colourless with 
azure-blue casing. No evidence of open-work cutting. 

Kisa, pp. 611, 961; Fremersdorf, op, cit, (in note i, p. iSo), pp. 297, coL z and 299, note 7, 

2. Fragment in Terme Museum, Rome, inscribed .. ., ] /t 133 [.... in high relief below an 
egg-moulding also in high relief. >^iolet. No eWdenoe of open-work cutting. 

Kisa, pp. 611, 932. 

Fragment in Kunsthistorisohes Museum, Vienna, inscribed . , . . ] LLYR [. . . . in high 
relief. Colourless. From a bell-shaped beaker. No evidence of open-work cuttuig. 

Kisa, pp. 6 iq f., fig. 231; Fremersdorf, op, cit. (in note i, p. tSo), p. 299, note 5, 

4. Fragment in Osterreichiaches Museum, Vienna. Colourless with tw'O azure-blue raised 
stripes. No evidence of open-work cutting. 

Kisa, pp, 610, 6ao f., fig. 232; Freraersdori:, op, at, (in note i, p. 180), pp. 297, and 299, nnte 7. 

5. Flask in British Museum, from Melaten (nr, Cologne), formerly in the Disch cnl lection. 
Colourless, upper part of neck missing; hole in body (due to devitrification). On body, in two 
horizontal bands betw'cen nicked bands,^an inscription in Greek; TTiE ZHCAiC AEI|| en ataqoic 
T here is no attempt at anything more than relief cutting, 

Kisa, pp. 61 1, 767; Diton, Cat, Early Christian Antiqs. in B.M. p. 131, no. 653, and fig, 

6. Cup allegedly found at Arles in 1S73, which received mention in numerous publications 
at the time, including even ciL xii 5696, t, in view- of its alleged inscription Divys MAXt- 
MiANVS AVevSTVS. Kisa, and after him Fremersdorf, have concluded that the piece is a 
duplication of the lost Strasbourg c^e-cup (Bio above), and we may concur. For further 
details and bibliography see Kisa, pp. 614 f., 963; Fremersdorf, op. cit. (in note i , p. 180), p. 299, 
note 7. 

7-11. Five alleged examples'mentinned by earlier writers but which Kisa failed to trace. 
They are; (7) Maler collection, Rome; azurc-bluc network; (8) Novara 1680: azure-blue inscrip- 
tion'aiBE Div vivas; (9) I sola Famese (anc. Veii); 'fragments of ancient diatrem’ mentioned by 
Winckelmann; (10) (ii) pieciis in dealers,* hands in Turin and Venice, respectively, mentioned 
by De Rossi. For uiller details of all these see Kisa, p. 615* R seems that nos. (7) 2nd (S) might 
be duplications of the Novara cup (B6 above), 

12-13, Two fragmentary examples may be referred to by G, Caputo in Alonumenii Antichi, 
xli (1951), p, 399, in the following tvords; 

'Per non aveme tro^'ato alcun esemplare ttascuriamo di soffermarci sui vasi plasiici, su ^uelli 

a mosaico, sugli altri a doppio strato colorato, sui diatreta, dei C[*^2li tuttavia^Ia Trlpolitania 

ha due frinmenti di un magnifico campione, provenienti da Leptis Magna.' 

Inquiries on the spot in Tripoli made for us by Mr. R. G. Goodchild, F.S.A., have failed to 
trace these ‘due frammenti’, if, in fact, they were from cage-cups. 

* The convDc sides seem to forbid reMoritig the piece = There U a family resemblance between these nicked 
with it bucket-baac like thi*( of the V'enice ‘hunt' ntula bands and tliosc on the Venice ‘hunt' Simla (Aj) and the 
(Aj) despite the other simtlaritica thy.t it bears to that Soria cup (Bit), 
vessel. 
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SUMMARY 

I*rom three lists it will be seen that there are twentv-sLx true cage-cups or fragments 

known. Willie thirteen pieces, formerly listed as cage-cups, must be removed from the list, at 
least temporarilv. i, 


J hCKlKl 


W hile this paper was irv proof an article by Dr. Frit2 Fremersdorf (‘ Wle wiirden die 
romischen Diatretglaser hergestellt? Einc Entgegung’, Xo/wrJa/trSuc/t fur Vor- und 
trufigeschichte, ii {1956), 27 ff.) has appeared which in our view firmly and finally 
demolishes Dr W ledmann’s theories (see p. i8a, note i) of how the cage-cups were 
made, m^es dear with excellent photographs showing details of the Venice 
hunt sitnla, me Leiden fragment and others, that they must have been cut and ground 
from a sohd blank in view ol the marks of a grinding-wheel that appear all over the 
upper surface of the inner cup, the under surface of the outer cage, and the sides 
o t le n ges. This the explanation propounded by Fremersdorf in iQ'lo. and 
r^dily at'Cept^d by us (p, 182) on the basis of our own study of the group as a'whole. 
We arc glad that Fremersdorf s vnews and ours are in fuU accord and we hope that 
no more will be heard of Wiedmann's theories, which, in any case, could only have 
applied to the net-work group and not to the figured cups 

fremersdorf In this article also illustrates (/AiV/. pi. xiiv, 3) a hitherto unpub¬ 
lished fragment of a cage-cup from Cologne (Niessen collection 6211) which had 
attention. It belongs to the class with figured scenes and net decoration, 
but the figured part is in relief on y, not cage-cut, and depicts a nude female figure 
eaning on a couchant (lone^. Below this are the stubs of the topmost bridgL^ of 
f ill figures are blue the remainder colourless. Fremersdorf 

1 , I t,* ■) belief that the fragment comes from an un- 

fimshed vessel: the colourless layer beneath the figures is mm thick and 

Z ' ’'f iT “Sr"' *c figured portion of th! Venice 'hunt* situk. 

are grateful to him for these comments. 

A second omi^ion fram our lists, kindly drawn to our attention by Dr. T. E. 
Hae^crnick of Mainz is a nm fragment ot a net-work cage-cup of group B, which 
is similar in colour, Dr Haevermck says, to the British Museum f^ent, By. It 
was found at Salona and is now in the museum at Split ^ * 

Thirdly, by the kindness of Miss Dorothy Chsriesworth and of the excavator. 
Mr. E. Greenfield, we are permitted to record that a small fragment of one ring of 

btaughtom Huntingdonshire, in a stratum dated by coin finds to the third quarter 
of the fourth century A.D.-a welcome confirmation of the dating evidence cited above. 


Plate LIX 



The LycurgUB Cup. i-iew A—Lycurgus engulfed m the vine. Scale 1 - After Tht LyatTgus Cup (ed. l,ord Rothschild), bj courtesy 

Photo, Eduiard Leigh 












Plate LX 





The L™rg» Cup. Amhroeie. e„d I.,™,gu.. .SeJe (. After Ti, l.:^„gu, Cup (c,l. U,d Retlnchild). by „„ 

/Vw/tf- Ed^rard Leigh 





















Plate LXI 





The Lycurgus Cup, view C—Dionyau*. Satyr, Ambrnsia, Scale }. After The Lyettrgus Cup («d. Lord Rothschild), by courtesy 

Photo, Edteard Leigh 

































Plate LXll 




The LycurguB Cup. view D— Pantlicr, Dionysus. Scale After 77 ie Lyatrgut CHfi (ed. Lonl Rothschild), by courtesy 


Pfioto. Edivard Lsigh 





















Plate UCltl 



4-a»’ 


The Lycurgus Cup, dew E—Pan, PanthiT. Seale j. After Tht LycurgUi Cup (cd. Lord Rothschild), by courtesy 

Photo, Edteurd heigh 

















Plate LXIV 


I 





The Lyeergu. Cup. vie.- F-L,eu,gue. P™, Pemher. Seele (. Afler T*e f.l,p (ed Wd ReU^hiM), hy 

P/toia^ E(hcard Lftgh 


enurttsy 






















Plate LXV 



c. d. 

Fnur viewfl of fhe ‘hunt* litula (stet ,\ppendis, A 3. p, 404) in the Treasury of St, Mark, Venice, Scale ^ 

Photas. O, BShm 











Plate LXVl 



6, ’ITie ‘iiiMks urid I'uiuinna' cup (Append!K. A 2 , p. 203). formerly in the Crt|(tri)lji Colk-ciioti, now in the Viireae IMuaeum, Lombardy, a. Scale e. | 

fViofiM* Museum 

Two views of the fra^mentjiry hewker in the Vatican Library from the Catacornhs, Rome (Appendix, A lo, p. 206). Scale f Pimifj, i^uitun JJbfury 
d. Fraf^mem of a etip 111 the Louvre MuBcum from Cviticus, I'urkey (Appendix^ A 15, p, aoflj, P/ftjfu, I,43UwJF.e Muirum 





Plate LXVH 



Three views of the *fishes and snails"cup ^rom Bs^ckssc^rd, in the llung-iirian liiaturical Museum, Biubpual (Appendixi A 4, p, 004), Seale 

Phofos, Hungarian Hisiorkul MusriiTrf 

d. Fmgti^ent of a cup showing Insver pan of l^eardcd face (now' in the Rr-R. Zcnlralmuscump Main?- (Appendisp A 14^ p. 207). Scale S 

PkitG. R.-g* Xenfrulmmeum 







pLATt IJvVIII 




fiii; Jh^rhour- b«ikcT fmrn Beg™x,, Afghaiiisran, now in the Kabul MusLum 

(Appendix, A 8, p. zoA). On nund A the base is restored. aJniDst certainly meorreetty, as afoot-nnir Stiip A i . , I 

PhoU«. W%. BffA. /rzmf. ™ Afgki,nUta« ^ 1. f. , 

d. The revenses of three Alcsandriao brntiKc wins of the second cxrotury A.n. sliowlng the lAiaron of Alexandria 

(p. lq3). Scale { 

Photo. Asfmotem Mmfiwi 










Plate LXIX 








/ 

a. FrappnL'nt In the Uritish Muaeum (Apptudis, B 7, pp. 18S, aog). Seale J. Phufo. Britif/t Muirum. k Fragrnem fnJiii I}L-hii »!9 
(Ox^T-hynchus) in the Victoria and Albert Museum (p, 188), Scale f Pkutn. I’lWwrirt and Albert Museum, c. Fragment in the 
Altertumsmmeiinii, Mainz (Appendix, A 11, p. 207), Scale J. Phtli/. Alteriumsmurettm. d Fragment from County Fcjcr, 
Hungary, in the Hungarian IltBtorical Muaeum. Budapest (Appendix, A 5, p, 205). Scale c. S- Photo, after Ardtaevh^iai 
xliv, fig, 85, e. Fragment in the Rijksmuseum van Oudhedcti, lA-idcti (Appendix, B 3, 20S), Scale Pbota. 

Kijksmuseum, f. Fragment from Rame, in the Metropolitan Museum, N.Y. (Appendix, .A 6, p. 205)* PAttlo. Metro¬ 

politan Mvsetim. g. Fragment from Trier, in the Rbeiniaches Landeamuseum, Trier (Appendix. A J2, p. 207). Scale jV 
Photo. Trier Museum, b. Fracment from Silchestcr, Hanta. in Redding Museum (Appendix, A rj, p. 2a7h Scale g. Photo. 

^^r* G* tr\ Hfjn^Fi 







Plate LXX 





f. 


Two views of a cage-cup from Cologn 
Bironz«^ silula fmin Cuddeadon, Oxon 


c, in the Antiquaiiimi. Miinich {Appendix. B 2, p. aog). Scale *. Pho*,^. Antiqnarmm, Mu«kk 
now lost (p. i^z), Seale c. J. After J. Y. Akcrawti, of Pf^m} Saxomiom, pi. siLi 



Plate LXXl 




a, ft* f- ^rhrtu: viovs 


' ( ' -t, 'iv...j4iiirx- nf St Mark Venice, with DiotistsIbc scene (p- 201). Scale c, J- 
of the fflcci-cut mula in the I riJ* . Airiuwl^im ,\aeianal, Madrid (Ap|>ciidis. (I ii, 


i>f.otos. O. Bolm, F^gnienniTo- e^e^cup ''pLT^T^. 'M- 







Plati! LXXIT 












Plate LXXIII 




Ot'eanua' tlish loiina hi rtJiiuciuiaii, .^nuin., iincl now in the IJHElah Miiscuni, showinR a. 
fi> 201^ Scale c i Photos. British Musetim. f. Plsi#<cr cast, shelving unronmg of Uionysiac scene on the gW stimnmn from 
(p. 201). . c ,1^^. Altertuffismuscam. Mdn* {p. 201). Skule Photo, Mim:z 


a, b. Details of the 'Oeeanua’ dish foimd hi Mlidenhall, Suffrfk 
















Plate LXXW 




t 

'ITim nf tlic Ruhtns agaic vase, now in the Walters Art Ga]!er\', Baltimori:, Md. flip 201 f 1 

Sealer. 4, 







Plate LXXV 



'IVa >'iews of the Waxldcsdun vasc+ with Rold moimla; Waddrsdun bcqucsi^ Britiish Miistrunii (p. 202), 

Scale Photos^ British Museum 







Neiv Light on St. Edzmnrs Crown 

By MARTIN HOLMES, Esq., F.S.A. 

[Read I2th March /gjj] 

O XE of the best-known documents in the possession of our Society is per¬ 
haps our MS. No. 108, with its dctaUed valuation of the Crown Jewels m 
1649, and its uncompromising footnote ‘The foremenciond Crownes since 
V* Inventorve was Taken arc accordlnge to ord^ of Parlani* totallie Broken and defaced . 
We have seen it cited, in whole or m part, in various works on history in general and 
the Crown Jewels in particular, we have taken for granted certain conclusions from it, 
and we have perhaps been less ready to accept certain other conclusions drawn from 
it bv other people. We think, in short, that we know it pretty well, and have seen all 
it h'as to show us; yet after all, this list of pieces of jeweller>% with^weights and valua¬ 
tions, may yield something more to us when we compare its information with that 

supplied bv earlier inventories. ^ . j j 

The particular section of the list that occupies our attention at present is headed 
‘ An Iny-entory of that part of the Regalia which are now remoued from eslm^ to 
the Tower Jewell house’. In other words, it refers to the actual coronation crowns 
and jewels which were not part of the royal treasure but were kept, and bad always 
been kept at the abbev treasure-house because they were part of the treasure ot bt. 
Edward’s shrine. The Ust has been carefully and conscientiously drawn up, and its 
wording suggests a good deal of disappointment on the part of its compilers, and the 
anticinSiion of even sharper disappointment on the p^ of those for whom it was 
immediately intended, for It opens w ith a bJimt picxe of bad news f 

crown, which apparently entitles it to come before the king s. Queen Ediths Crow ne , 
it runs, ‘formerly thought to be of Massy gould, but vpon mall found to be of Sduer 
gilt Enriched with Garnetts foule pearle Saphires and odd ston^ poz 50 Ounces . 
valued at /16." This news once broken, it turns to the item which one might have 
expected lo head the list. ‘KinK Alfreds Crotvne of gould wj envorke sett with slight 
stones; and a little bells poz 79 Ounces 5 at 3 li. per Ounce ... £248. tor. \afued 
at A ii ounce, the gold alone would come to £238. tor., so they must have allowed 
only tiie odd / to for the stones, which implies that they were very slight stones indeed 
Then the list goes on, by way of a ‘large glass Cupp . . . formerly called ati .\g^ 
Cupp' to a pi^e of further disillusionment about the sceptres. The gold 01^ a 
■staffVblack and white luory with a doueon the top with binding andjoote of gould 
is valued at £4. rot., but then comes a ‘large staff with a douc on y top fomerl) 
IhouTht to he all gould but vpon triall found to be the lower part wood within and 
siluer nilt without weighing in all 27 Ounces valued at £35 . and after that One small 
staff wdth a floute de fuce on the topp foimerly thought to be a 1 of goidd, 
triall found to be Iron within and siluer gilt without the silucr valued at £2. loi. I he 
S n^or disappointment is concerned with “J‘wo Scept". one sett W> pearles and 
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stones the vppcr end gould the lower end siluert y' gould poz 23 Ounces valued at 55’ 
per Ounce the lower end being home and a little siluer giit valued at 12'. The other 
silucr gilt with a done formerly thought gould poz 7 Ounces f at 5* 6"^ per Ounce ,.. 
^(^65. i6f 10^.' The other items are interesting but irrelevant to our present purpose, 
and contain no further surprises. 

It is worth while to pay a few moments’ attention to these items, as they point out 
an interesting line of investigation. First, the disappointment is due to the parlia¬ 
mentary commissioners’ ignorance of what they might expect to find. Two hundred 
years or so before, a monk named Sporley had drawn up a list of ‘relics of holy 
Confessors’ preserved at the shrine and used at coronations,’ and in his list we find 
the best golden crow-n, the queen’s crown, the golden sceptre, a wooden rod plated 
wdth gold, an iron rod, and two other rods that go ^vith the queen’s crown. The same 
seven items occur in a list of these coronation ornaments drawn up by Lancelot 
Andrewes, Dean of Westminster, when handing over in 1606 to his successor Richard 
Ncile,’ but by this time the wooden core of the one rod and the iron core of the other 
would appear to have been forgotten. The first appears as a long sceptre with a do\'e 
on the top, and the other as a long sceptre with a pike of steel in the bottom. Perhaps 
the Uly-headed iron rod had once had a silver-gilt ferrule which had become detached 
or mislaid, perhaps there had never been one, and the original cure had always 
protruded from the end of its silver-gilt casing. I n either case, by the beginning of the 
sevcrUccnth century it was assumed that this was no more than 3 serviceable finial, and 
nobody knew, or remembered, that this particular rod was of iron all the wav up to its 
old-fashioned, floriated head. 

But what are these rods, one may ask, and what are sceptres of wood and iron doing 
^ong the golden ornaments of kings? There seems to be no attempt at deception. 
In Sporley’s fifteenth-century inventory they are quite frankly listed as ‘unam iigneam 
virgam deauratam alteram ferreain’. Ihe likeliest explanation is that thev^ are, in 
archaeological phrase, grave-goods. Edw^ard I, in his tomb bard by that of the Con- 
fessoTj was found by our Socict}% in 1774' holding a gilt copper sceptre and rod, 
and wearing a crown of gilt metal {pi. Lxxvr, tf), and it is at least a plausible conieeture 
that a similar funeral crown, .sceptre, and rod were taken out of St, Edward’s grave 
when he was transferred by Hcnn' III to his present shrine about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, Bj' the time Sporley made his list, a couple of hundred yeare 
later, they had been there long enough to create a general idea that they had been 
deposited there by the saintly king himself for the benefit of his successors. The 
golden sceptre with the horn grip, and the iron rod with the ‘floure de luce’ head, 
may have come out of the actual grave, and it is tempting to think that the wotjden 
staff, m ita silver-gilt casing topped with a golden dove—there would appear to he 
ro ounces of gold to 17 of silver, and it was only the lower part that was >vood and 
silver-gilt—may have been an actual stick associated dther with the Confessor or 
with some other, earlier saint and preserved, like the Kells Crosier and similar pre- 


* BriHsb Museum CoUoti ^IS. CbucOus. A. y\i\f f. 31 
Cited by L, G,. Wickham ErjgUsh CoroRdSim Records, 
p. 191. 


‘ HodJemn, /\shin. 86j, p, 297, Wickham l^ggi 
op. p. z 4 Zr 
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Conquest relics, in a covering of precious metal, St, Edward’s Staff, in fact, was 
probably just what its name implies, and this would account for its ceTenionial use on 
the occasion of royal visits as late as the days of Elizabeth 1 , ^ t, ■ ■ 

Henry III was particularly devoted to the Confessor, and it is significant that it is 
only after bis translation of the saint’s body to its present home that w^e hear reference 
to St. Edward’s Crown as a relic preserv'ed at the slirine and used for the actual 
coronation. It has been shown on a former occasion' that Edward I, according to 
Hemingburgh, described himself as the ‘guardian of the crown of St. Edward —a new 
form of appellation. Similarly, the old ‘great crown’, with which the early Plania- 
genets were crow'ned, appears in an inventory ol this time in a different capacity—as 
the crown carried over the king^s head when he walks in procession after his corona¬ 
tion : and Robert of Gloucester, when compiling a history by putting together scraps 
of material gathered from other people, goes so far as to insert an original statement 
of his own when he refers to King Alfred’s Crown as ‘the king s crown ot this land, 
that in this land yet is’. When we have these allusions to the presence ot a pre- 
Conquest crown at Westminster, and descriptions of at le^st one rod that sounds like 
an early funeral ‘property’ and another that sounds very like the metaUh^thed rchc 
of a saint, it is permissible to suppose that Henry HI has done with the Confessor s 
regalia just what Abbot Laurence had already done with his grave-clothes and nng 
namely, taken them out and presetyxd them for ceremonial purposes m the abbey 

position is expressively indicated by an early-fourteenth-century document 
in the Public Record Office'—a memorandum on coronation procedure spmfymg 
which authorities are responsible for the various ornaments required- Th^‘ bwords 
of State, and two processional sceptres, arc said to come from the King s Treasu^ . 
but the vestments put on after the anointing are described as the tumcle ol the saint, 
from the church of Westminster, the shoes from the treasup of the same and u 
spurs which are to be provided by the king’s mimstcrs This soumls mciden^ l>. 
as if the notes had been originally drawn up for the coronation of Edward I thi. 
first after the opening of St. Edward’s grave-since we know that the coronation spurs 
of Henrv' III were no longer available, having been given to the fund for rcWdmg 
the abbey, and a new pair would have to be provided from some source or other for 
his son. The summan^ of the Coronation Oath, too, showj the earlu.'st reference to the 
s and Whises of the glorious King St. Edward V » 
not found in former recensions and indicates that the cult Edward 

being introduced for the first time. Next comes a mention of , 

which dwells at Westminster’,'^ and then ‘the sword that dwells in the ® ■ 

The ‘collar from the treasury of Westminster’“ is obviously the neck-band linking the 

WestmMu/w, mitent lea sutlayTK, tjr sont coicmcni cle 
mearnf In tresotie, ft lea capmiiiira qi iortun dc li pun;ei4iife 
de Mintstrrt du Rfii sipte^ » ww* , 

* . lea laj-i, tt les cuatumes. ft Ics FrancJu*. gfantrt 

dVciflriausc Roi Saim Edivard. .. .* ihid, 

‘ ‘la cote Saint Edward q*‘denrurt a WerttWJKfff - »uf. 
' ‘Icapee q( demKfT tn Li [rrtorie k Roi*. Ibid. 

■ ‘le cole de la trtaorie dc W'csitOfw/fT'. Itad. 


» bastn, 77 sq. , . , , , ,, 

= Chancery MisccII. Roll 18, 3 (dors.) ated by J. Wui- 
hani r.ege «* Appcndii XI to Thrt Coro>«jfiwi Ordrri 
(Henn' Brmlahaw Sockn-, voi xii), 1900. 

* ‘.. . trtsys espeys -, - qi' serront prra hors del tre«ne 
Ic Roy ... dcua ceptres, qi somfit pfffi how dc k Irfsone 

Ic Riii.' Op. ril. . , r i.. 

* 'vestuE don Tutiyck dc saint qiieat dc w cBlwe ue 
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armillae, as it is given \Wth the words aca'pe armillam. I’hen comes the mantle, also 
‘from the treasury' of Westminster’, then the crown, 'St. Edward’s ring',' the sceptre, 
and the verge. These hare no ownership assigned to them, presumably because they were 
the well-known treasures of the shrine. At the dose of the service'are two alternative 
instructions. If the king wishes to take off 'the royal ornaments of St. Edward'^ in the 
abbey church itself, there must be other attires,'like them at all points, provided in 
readiness for him to put on. If, on the other hand, he w'ishes to wear St. Edward’s 
ornaments in the procession back to Westminster Hall, arrangements must be made 
for them to be brought back to the abbey afterwards in safe custody 'as is their right’,^ 

It is clear from this that the royal ornaments of St, Edward* comprised the crown, 
tunicle, shoes, coat, bracelets, and ring, and probably the mantle, sceptre, and verge 
into me hai^ain, and that they were abbey property’, and regarded as personal relics 
associated with the saint. Coming, as it docs, so shortly after his exhumation and 
translation, the document may be taken as evidence tliat a number of his royal orna^ 
rnents had become available, all at once, for coronation purposes, and we mav justi- 
fiiably assume that they had come out of his grave. 

Two other pieces of fourteenth-centun- evidence indicate that St. Edward’s Crown 
was regarded as a .samt’s relic rather than a symbol of kingship. First Is the indigna¬ 
tion aroused by its ‘pollution’ when Piers Gaveston was allowed to carry it at the 
coronaimn of Edward II, and the other is the fact that Richard II, in 1399, had to 
have It brought from \\estminster to the Tower so that he could actually and physi- 
cdly take it from his head and surrender it to his supplanter Henrv of Bollngbroke. 
, tincrowning himself, and undoing the effects of his consecration, could 

hardly be considered effective unless it were performed with the holy relic that had 
originally crowned him. 


Th^e suggestions about its history’ are corroborated by what we know of its appear¬ 
ance, for there is quite an amount of eridence by which we mav form some impression 
of the general shape and style of St. Edward’s Crown, The parliamentary^ document’s 
descnptmn of gould wyerworkc’ is puzzling at first sight, but may well be used to 
denote a decorated setting, such as we shall see in some of our examples later on, 
1 he crown is called King Alfred s Crown because of the inscription on the lid of the 

inscription is quoted by John Spelman in his life of 
King Alfred, and may be rendered. ‘'Phis is the chief crown of the two with which 
were crowned Kings Alfred Edward and others’. The suggestion that the crown was 
ongmally Alfred s is ^ (dd as Robert of Gloucester, but has no evidence or even 
likelihood to support it. Our manuscript says that it was set with slight, i.e. semL 
pr^ous stones and perhaps—though the punctuation makes it uncertain—with two 
httle bells, bpeimans words, as quoted by Dan,^ are 'In the arch'd Room in the 
Lloystera of U esjmmst^ Abbey, w’here the ancient Regalia of this Kingdom are kept; 
upon a Box (which is the Cabinet to the ancientest Crown) there is (as I am inform’d) 
an Inscription to this Purpose; Haec es/ prhietpalior corom^ cum qua corombatstur 

= 'asf -* J .. ■ reporter (rntefcmewt a JcRlise dc Wcsimikcif r «L<»tn 

Si\ «c yoik defvestir cJm ornamentz rcausc dc Sjitit atvirticm a droit.’ thiJ. 

, r t A f I- voj. ii, UL in, p. to. 

^ Je# tliti onumentz du ,SiiJiit Edward oue nafr qondmt ^ 
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Reges AeljreduSt Edvardus^ &c. and the Crown, which were worthy observ ing, is of 
ancient Work with Flowers, adorn’d with Stones of somewhat a plain setting.' These 
two accounts both indicate something rather archaic and, to the taste of the time, 
crude, but the important thing is that they tally reasonably well with existing early 
crowns and with the brief statements of two other people who saw St. Edward’s Crown 
at coronations. Froissart wa& not himself in England when Henry T\' was crowned, 
but his description of the ceremony^ is full of touches that suggest he got bis informa¬ 
tion from an eyewitness, and he apecilically says that the CrowTi of St. Edward was 
arched over like a cross. There is enough evidence of pictures and statuary of the 
time to show that the open crown was still the usual form, and for that reason this 
difference in the shape of the relic of St. Edward was sufficiently unusual to be w’orth 
recording. By Tudor times the arched form was normal, and would not excite 
particular remark, so we have no detailed description of the crown from that useful 
writer Edward Hall, though he quite possibly saw it when it was used—most irre- 
^arly—to crown a Queen Consort in 1533. Henry VHI was taking no chances 
and was doing everything possible to show that Anne Boleym was his lawfully wedded 
wife and the indisputable Queen of England, the still-living Katharine of Aragon 
having been proclaimed no wife of Henry’s but merely the E’rinccss Llowager, widow 
of Arthur, Prince of Wales. Hall describes Anne’s coronation in considerable detail,^ 
but says nothing more of the Crown of St. Edward than that ‘being hca^^’ it was 

changed as soon as possible for a lighter one. _ ^ 

Our other is Sir Siiiionds d^Ewes* who wrote to si tric^nd in rebruary 

1626 a long description of the coronation of Charles I, which he had attended two days 
before,^ and though be does not exactly describe St. Edward’s Crown he gives a hint 
of its appearance bv sa> 4 ng that the Crown of State, which the king put on afterwards, 
was taller and narrower than the one with which he had been crowned. this 

Crown of State has been very well recorded for us^ not only in detailed specifications 
of the early sixteenth century' in our owm libraiy' and elsewhere, but also m Daniel 
Mytens’s portrait of the king (pi. lxxvjii, b), where the correspondence with the 
descriptions is so close as to show that this crown had changed very little m a hundred 
y^ears. When we trv to imagine a crown Uwer and in some way broader than this, we 
can ^e from pi. LJQtx that there are two crowns, with a precisely similar difference in 
their general proportions, in the car%'ed coronation scenes on the chantry' of Hen^ \ 
at Westminster. On one side he is w^caring his Crown of State, very' like that of King 
Charles—indeed, there is good reason to suppose that it may be the same crown — 
and on the other side of the arch he is being crowned vnth something lower, apparentiv 
solid above like a helmet and with its rim spreading out more widely. A 
years or so later, a crown of this form is illustrated nvice in the funeral roll of Abbijt 
I slip of Westminster. Once it appears in a coronation scene, being set on a king s 


* Froissart. Chrmifles. Berntre’s tranalaiiiin, vol. ii. 
chap, ccitli (ccslv). It is perhaps ^rth ootirtg that Lmd 
Bemers trjasiiM Frois&art'^s arfhjrJ en crfiix by tnt word# 
"close which ixou\d convey fo the isixwrith^ntQry 

rcAticr ihe impresainn of an ordinary aivered-lit 
Btrricra is irmre thsui likdy co !i4vc seen his ckise friend 

VUL. XCVII. 


i fenry Vt ll crowned with St. ivLlw^d'ii Crown, and would 
have amended FroiBSiirt'n dcacription (as he did In other 
inatmiceaj if he had thou^lkt it injccurate. 

* Hairs Chromcie, suh xxx Hen. VJll* 

^ Cited by Halliwcll-Phillips, utij 

^pondertCr ijf Str SiTratfidi U'^LUvif 
Ff 
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head, and once we see it on the head of a saint in the architectiiral border of the 
abbot's death-scene (pi. Lxxvi, rf, b). It is natural, in the circumstances, that the 
saint represented should be St. Edward, and the artist has ver>’ properly shown him 
wearing the particular crown associated with his name. He is w^caring it ag-.iin in his 
effigy on the tomb-screen of Henr>’ VII, where it very clearly show's its helmet-like 
cap and unexpectedly small fimal (pi, lxxix, A). 

It is noteworthy that all these examples have Westminster sources, and it would be 
at Wptminster, above all places, that the form of St. Edward's relic would be most 
familiar. The ordinaiy^ Englishman might occasionally see It afar off at a coronation, 
if he were very' lucky, but it does not appear to have been exposed for veneration, 
as was the saint s mantle. When we find VVcstmliister artists and sculptors, therefore, 
associating the saint with an unusual form of crown, in the three widely differing 
media of stone, bronze, and manuscript, over a period covering about a centurv, we 
may justifiably assume that the representations are based not on each other but on a 
common original preserved as a relic. 

On the death of Henry VIII, however, there were three coronations in thirteen 
years, affording greater opportunities of seeing and remembering the striking form of 
the coronation crowm. In 1559 an engraving of Elizabeth I, attributed to Frans Huys, 
showed her at full Icn^h, and in a comer her armorial bearings, surmounted by a 
crown not of the usual form (as seen in the corresponding engraving of Mary Queen of 
Scots) but helmct-Iike and apparently solid, with an unusually small ‘monde* and 
cross upon its apex. Something of the same sort in. general proportion, but without 
the solid filling, appears in the portrmt of the queen in the ‘Bishops’ Bible' of 1569, 
and a crude but hclmct-like diadem is shown on the head of Henry' VIT in the rjyy 
edition of Holinshed’s Chronicie (pi. lxxvi, r). This partieukr picture is the first in 
Holinshed s line of kings in which one can trace any attempt at portraiture, and it is 
significant that with this attempt at reproducing the king’s features the crown changes 
to this curious shape from the stately conventional form used in so ma ny other illus¬ 
trations in the same book (pi, lxxix, r). 

But perhaps the most significant illustration is the crow'n in the so-called 'Armada' 
portrait of Elizabeth at ^V■obum Abbey (pi, Lxxvii, c). The queen is shown in a sym¬ 
bolical attitude, with her hand resting on a globe, a chair of state at one side and the 
crown on a table at the other, while the Spanish fleet can he seen successively in pride 
and in disaster from the w'indows at the back. The form of the crown is completely 
different from the conventional outline.s employed in the art and heraldry of the time. 
It is not an arched crown over a loose cap of estate, but has a smooth and apparently 
rigid hemispherical lining fitting close up to the arches, which cross it like the re¬ 
inforcing bands on an early helmet. The finial is disproportionately small, the tall 
pear-^shaped pearls that surmount the crosses recall the diadem on the Great Seals of 
the Confessor and of William the Conqueror, and it may be claimed that in this pic¬ 
ture we have a representation of the particular crown that stood for so many of the old 
traditions of England, 

Failing other illustrations of the actual crown—and there are no others known to 
me — we may consider the ty-pe it represents. Our earliest rubric for a coronation 
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service that of the eighth- or nmth-ceTitury ‘I’ontifieal of Rgbert V does not mention 
a crown at all. The thing that is to be put on the king's head is a helmet, and the 
Latin word used, gakum, is a false form of gaka. which particu arly denoted a helmet 
of thick felt or leather in a metal framework, the word emsts being used for an . 
metal headpiece. It is permissible in this connexion to recall the crow-like frame¬ 
work of bronze that was found at Lcckhampton m 1844 and is accepted as the 
framework of a helmet. 2\ntiquaries like Way and Hewitt in their time have 
out the simiiariwbetw'cen these Saxon or Norse helrnets and the type ol crown sho\ ^ 
in the famous Life of St, Edmund from the Holford 

in Great Britain. This crown, illustrated in pL mvii, r, very 5 

chamctcristic features of arched metal framework and inner cap the 

the rim and perhaps turned hack over it to cover the edge of the metal, while ^ 

crotvns on some coLs of the eleventh centu^ add 

f%f a mitre nossiblv the vestigial remains of a chin-strap. All the&e teamres ^ 
seen likewise in the funeral crown of the Empress Costanza, m the cathe^al treasu^ 
:ri^«mo (p! «), -d acro»-n „f this sort ™ght tve 1 be drsenbed ss of gould 

omaments-l^e the a ^ ^ f Va W, 

corresponds return from hsnishment, exhorts the king tn 

hadzvardi in wh , ^ holy kingdom thou wcarest upon thy crowm . 

the n^e of Christ, the ol wn^^ ChroniclL of Abingdon we know that in the 
That happened m i 5 S t ^ commissioned an imperial crown from a monastic gold- 

followed the current nf Si Stephen and the Crown of Costanza, have 

These last two crow-ns, the Crown ot Su bttp^n an 

bcencaiw^tem the nJore charaeterisrically Eastern fillet of pearls 

only by migraoon, *““'^. 8 Scandinavian rovers who earned so much of 

It IS supposed to ^ j„f,|,(.OrthodoxChurch—intothebUvome 

Byzantlne these so-called Eastern crotvus are derivatives of the 

raunlnes, ^ ^ as Eastem as the Norsemen of the Varangian Guard. 

Northern and about eleventh century. 

W e have now traetd the Edward’s Crown of the Restoration departed so 

.nd -"tu rnlm, and“^ that the new mgalia were to bo 

™:^’'a"as might he to^e fr^ion ^ « riCtt^h^rntd 

Crown of St. Edward was kept, with his 
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other relics, in the abbey undercroft or the chapel of the pjTC. Spelman’s remark 
that it would be wortli observing is a shrewd indication that one did not ordinarily 
get much cliance of obsen'ing it. Sir Robert Vyner had to make a new St. Edward's 
Crow^n w ithout really knowing what the old one was like, so we can hardly blame him 
for following the general fashion of the Crown of Stale, or making his Crowm of State 
with eight ornaments around the rim instead of its predecessor's congested and asym¬ 
metrical ten. I low much trouble he toi>k over the other things wt can gauge by com¬ 
paring them with ordinary' examples of conicmporaiy" taste in such matters. 'I'he 
spurs, for instance, arc not rowelled spurs hut antique prick-spurs, a type which had 
been obsolete for centuries but was clearly visible on early Great Seals. Again, the 
Great Sw'ord of Stale, which represents the so%'ereign’s personal weapon, was a 
legitimate medium for the elaborate goldsmiths’ work of the late seventeenth century, 
and the designer took full advantage of his opportunities; but the processional Sw'ords 
of Justice and Mercy represent a conscientious attempt to imitate the simple lines of 
the Middle Ages. Indeed, the pommels take the process even farther back, since their 
form, with hollow centres exposing the tang of the blade, shows a resemblance to the 
ring-pommels seen in sixteenth-century' illustrations upon tlie swords of the abori¬ 
ginal Irish. The goldsmith has put in a feature associated w'ith a speciEcally primitive 
type of sword to emphasize the archaism, very much as Macready put in a backcloth 
compounded from Stonehenge and—I think—.Avebury' to give 'period’ to his produc¬ 
tion of King Lear, We arc apt to miss this point because the royal arms of William 
and Mary on the scabbard of the Great Sw'ord of State mislead us into thinking that 
that sw'ord is not contemporary with the other two; but the William and Mary’ 
escutcheon is a later addition, Tlie sw’ord w'as made for Charles II, like the others, 
and therein lies the importance of the wide difference in their styles. 

As w'ith the spurs and swords, so wath the crown. The earliest representation of the 
present Crown of St. Edward is in Michael Wright’s great portrait of Charles T 1 in 
the roy'ai collection (pi. lxxix, tf). Here we can see it looking even more medieval titan 
it docs today, partly because of the narrowness of the ermine at its rim and partly 
because the rim and its ornaments have an outward spread like those on the monu¬ 
ments ol Henry 111 and Eleanor of Castile—the crowmed monuments most easily 
accessible to a London goldsmith, and therefore likeliest to be studied and imitated. 
Moreover, it gives at a glance the impression that its predecessor appears to have given 
to Si r Simonds d’Ewes, a suggestion of something like the old Crown of State, but not 
so high and rather broader in the beam. 

I he deep depression of the central orb and cross, and the consequent saddle-backed 
appearance of the arches, find no parallel in any of the early illustrations avc have been 
considering. They' are characteristic of the baroque style arising in the seventeenth 
century, and their apparent occurrence in one or tw'o earlv instances w’ould appear to 
belong not to any type of crown but to a special way of depicting crowns when the 
crowned head, or crowded figtire, has to be got into a limited field. On some of our 
earliest coins, and on the Great Seal of Elizabeth I, the crow'n has had to be depressed 
at the top to fit the finial into the picture at all. It is a convention associated only 
W’ith those particular conditions. It dues not appear, for instance, in profile portraits 
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where there is room for the crown to take its proper shape, or in any crowns depicted 
where there is adequate head-room, either heraldically or pictorially. But someone 
has taken the convention too literally, and follow’ed it too closely, and in due course 
what started as an artistic expedient, and w'as later revived as a fashion, has been given 
some profound and symbolical significance that would have surprised Vyner and liis 
contemporaries. Incidentally, Kneller's portrait of Charles at the end of his reign, 
and Sand ford *s engravang of the crow'n in his CorolSfl^lo?l of James 11 (pi. Lxxvitl, 
would seem to suggest that the depression was modified by 1685, when men wore 
full-bottomed wigs with straight up-and-dow'n curls, instead of combing their hair 
sideways to their shoulders as at the Restoration, 

'I’o this general imitation of the Crown of State, likewise, may be ascribed an error 
which was pointed out a good many years ago by Sir William St. John Hope, A cap 
of estate turned up with ermine forms part of the traditional State dress in which 
the sovereign arrives at Westminster, and also, in the form of a lining to the Crown ot 
State, it is a part of the purple robes put on after the ceremony. But it has no part in 
the ceremonial vestments assumed ai the anointing, it was never included among 
St. Edward’s robes, and has no place in St. Edward’s Crown. The depression of the 
arches, and still more the broad roll of ermine at the lower edge, combine to obscure 
the excellent proportions of the diadem itself and its ring of crosses and flcurs-de-Us 
(pi. LXTn^iJ, d). Looked at by themselves, these bear witness to Vyner’s intelligence and 
skill in recapturing the style of the Middle Ages, and while the treatment of the arches 
may be laid to the goldsmith’s charge, Sir Edward Walker’s account of the prepara¬ 
tions for King Charles’s coronation shows that the superfluous cap was prepared only 
on the instructions of the Coronation Committee of the time. 

This, then, is the crown which Major-General Sitwell has in his charge at the 1 ower. 
His investigations into the records of his oflice have enabled us to Icam a great deal 
more of importance about the Crown Jewels in general, and with regard to St. Edward s 
Crown in particular he has unearthed a transcript of a list of coronation expenses which 
was published in the second volume of our Proceedings, and repeated in at least one 
subsequent work on the Crowm Jewels, without its most important statement being 

recognized and appreciated. . f „ rr 

The original document is a statement of the coronation expenses of Charles 11 m 
1661 drawn up for presentation to the authorities responsible for maHng the corona- 
tion OTangcmcntb for James II in 1685. h belonged to our Fellow Mr. Robert Cole, 
who had bought it when some tons of offieial documents were being sold out of the 
Tower as was'te paper in 1S38 or 1839. The transenpt in the Jewe Office appears to 
date from that period, but the whereabouts of Mr. Cole songinal, I fear, we _kne not 
vet been able to trace.' The date had been misread as 23rd July 1684.5, and the refer- 
ince had been taken to refer to the alteration of the regalia for the coronation of James, 
which had taken place in the previous April, hut the vrord mis-read as July must have 
been a contraction for February, since only January , hebmaiy, and M^ch oeeupu^ 
that equivocal position of being cither the first quarter of 1685 or the last one of 1684, 

. Si«« ihi. p.p« w«i. I .m gl«l «. -y th.t Goi.n.1 Si,..It 1 ™ tori ihr Ii i. n™ D.lt MS. 

Add. 44913. and the Febman- date is unquesinjiiiible. 
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and in January King Charles was still li%dng and there would be no thought of a new 
coronation estimate. Moreover, Sandford's detailed account of the preparations for 
King James’s coronation expressly says that Sir Gilbert Talbot, Master of the Jewel 
House, was required to produce on the 21st February a detailed statement of what 
had had to be done last time and what it had cost. By the time the dticument was 
exhibited to our Society, on 18th March 1852, the date had been correctly interpreted 
as 23rd February. 

The important passage is a brief entry concerning St. Edward’s Crown. ’For y*' 
addition of gold and workemanship, )C35o\ 'ind another ^$00 for the hire of the jewels. 
This looks, at first sight, like the alteration of Charles’s coronation crown for his 
brother James, but then there comes an item of some j(^7,8oo odd for supplying^ a 
Crown of State, and everything else in the list is being made, apparently, ah initio, 
wliich sends us back to the date to confirm that these are really the coronation expenses 
of 1661, and that instead of the cost of supplying a new Crown of St. Edward for the 
ceremony they include a charge for additions and repairs to ttti already existing croun. 
What was it ? We may remember the Imperial Crown of gold and jewels that was set on 
the head of Cromwell’s funeral effigy and yet does not appear in his funeral expenses, and 
this may have been d iverted to a more suitable use atthe Restoration. But there is some¬ 
thing else worth noticing in the list, and that is the weight of the new crown^a|^ oz. The 
old Hmperiall CrowTie of massy gold’ had weighed over 7 lb. Troy, but the older crown. 
'King .'Ufreds Crowne of gould wyerw'orke’, had weighed just under 80 oz., and the 
‘addition of gold and workmanship’ might w'ell have brought it up to 82. Indeed, 
when St. Edward’s Crown was delivered to the Dean for the coronation of James IT, 
its weight was recorded as 79 oz. 13 ^ d wt,—almost exactly the weight of the lost relic. 

A Harleian manuscript at the British Museum,* brought to our notice by the kind¬ 
ness of Mr. Tanner, gives a list of the purchasers of the A’arious individual jewels and 
regalia, and notes that the gold was delivered to the Mint to be coined. General Sitwell 
has identified the names of some of the individual purchasers as those of officials 
of the Royal Mint, notably Gourdon the Master, Sir Aaron Guerin, and a certain Mr. 
Dumaresq, but they were buying, apparently, In a private capacity. The authorities of 
the Royal Mint have no record that this gold was ever actually received by them for 
coining, and the General’s exploration of the Declared Accounts of the Mint at the 
Public Record Office has revealed no trace of it in the recorded sources of gold acquired 
for melting in 1649, while there is a gap covering the relevant period at the Restoration. 

Our evidence is, then, that the broken gold of the crown, 79^ oz. in weight, was 
supposed to go to the Mint, but there is no trace of Its having got there; the names of 
Mint officials appear among those of the independent purchasers of Crown jewels, 
and at the Restoration we find Sir Robert Vyner providing a new St. Edward’s Crown 
that weighs a little more than the old one, but charging no more than the figure that 
subsequent hills show to be the usual one for refurbishing only. First 79] oz. dis¬ 
appeared without trace, now some 80 oz. appear without charge, and though nothing 
can he proved documentarily, there w<}uld seem to be a strong possibility that the gold 
is the same throughout. 


' B.M. MS. HarL 7552. 
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It may be wondered that more was not made of this at the time. As a matter of fact, 
the printed leaflet on the regalia issued at the Tower under Charles 11 did say that 
St. Edward’s was the original crown, but Strype in 1720 cited Sandford in contradic¬ 
tion of this, and we ha\^ all been ready to take his contradiction for granted. The 
truth is probably that the Crown of State attracted all the attention. This was the 
crown that stayed regularly set with jewels, that made perioilic appearances when 
King Charles visited the House of Lords, that was exhibited in the Totver to interested 
visitors, and received such rough handling from the notorious Colonel Blood, 'riiis 
was the crown that could be, and was, reset in various ways for various sovereigns to 
wear "with their State robes, and was regarded as )f it had been the actual Coronation 
Crown itself. The jewellers’ bills s\ir\^ive to indicate that St. Edward s Crown was 
kept unset for most of the time, since it came out only for coronations, and not always 
then. George IV seems to have intended originally to be crowned with it, and to change 
it, after the service, for his new Imperial State Crown, but the splendour of the latter 
must have been too much for him, as eventually it was the one crown used throughout. 
Navler’s elaborate account of the preparations includes, it is true, a picture of St, Ed¬ 
ward’s Crown in the hands of Lord Anglesey, but these single full-page portraits, like 
much other coronation literature and iconography, wmiId have been prepared at leisure 
beforehand from a mixture of report and conjecture, and any portrait of Lord Anglesey 
is suspect if it shows him with two legs in 1821, since he had lost one six years before 
at Waterloo.' More trustworthy is Nayler’s T.devv of the Procession of the Regalia m 
Westminster Hall, where the new crown is clearly recognizable in the hands of the 
Dean, though It is still described as St. Edward’s in the print^ Order of Service. 

The same anomaly arose at the coronation of Queen Victoria. Here the croAvn is 
again called St. Edward’s, but both the Order of Service and the queen’s own Journal 
show that only one crown was used—the new Crown of State, which had been 
for the occasion and set with the jew''els of its predecessors. Leslie s picture of ^ e 
queen receiving the Sacrament puts this beyond doubt, as it can be seen that she has 
removed, and entrusted to the Lord Great Chamberlain, the crown with which she 
has just been crowmed, and it is quite clear which crown that is, though it has become 

St Edward’s for the purpose of the ritual. 

The true St. Edward’s Crown took a back seat throughout the nineteenth centu^*. 
It was either kept unset, or set with stones of no particular value. General 
researches have shown that it was prepared for use at the coronation of Mward \ 11, 
but the king’s state of health led to the abandonment of anything that might incre;ise 
the strain upon him. The golden crown was made lighter by 10 oz-, 
it was eventually decided to use only the Crown of State, which is lighter still, bt. 
Edward’s was carried in the procession and delivered at the altar in the pmper wa>, 
but the other crowm, already set there in advance, was substituted at the corr^ 
moment and used for the actual crowning, so that it was left for King George A , 
after a lapse of 150 years, to revive the use of a St. Edward s Crown that may indeed 
have been made from the shattered metalwork of St. Edward's crown. 

‘ h will be S«II from pi. f Al^sI«^«y Ln Nayter’s plate is copied from 

the cngnivirtg in Saiidford. 
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ft. Ft. EdwBTd the Confessor. 
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Plate LXX\^II 



ti. Cnjwn of the £mpre^ Costooxgi be Palermo, From Bock’a 


il. St, Ed^artrs Crown, m the Tower of London 


b. Crown of St. Stepht^n. From Bock 


f- Grown froTo the 'Armaila' purtr^it of ELzabeth I 
0t Wobum Abbev, (By kin d pe rmifision of hia G race the 
Duke of Bedford, K.G.) 


t. CoronatiDn of Edmund. From the HoLfanJ MS. 



















Plate LXXVIII 




b. Statt Cro^Ti of Charlcts 1. From the portrait hy 
Danit^l Myti;n^. {By kintl purmisaiufi of the N^aliDnnl 
f\ 3 i-irEik fi 3 iller>) 


f. Lord Anjftcsty witli St, Edvard's C^vti- Friiti, 
Naylor's G^yrot^^ioa of George Jl 




d, Petitl froni the Proceiiioo nf the Re Bali a. 
Frrsm Nayier 





Plate LXXIX 




. CKiirles W St^ Edw'urd'a CmiMih Pfoni thy pnctrait by MichdyL VVriphl nnw at Hcnd afu kin(f^ From Hohnj^hyii, eihowiiifi 

St. James's Palace the ccjnvtriliniial t>'pc tif crown 
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AbtnJccnshirCT poaaiblc ^urce of stone for lKini:a fouiici 
in York, 

Abinf;dDn^ Chronicles of, cited, 2ig. 

Abinj^don (Berks.) or 'Wallingford* swords moubts frortii 

Abraham: ^Sacrifice of Isaac' depicted do dboriap 173; 

on inisericord, 170, 173; kmp carried by^ 170. 

Acton Burnell (Salop)* coum^d pbiip 113. 

Adam and Evt: The Fall, *Fhe Expulsion and Lahonr- 
tng after the Fall, subjects used Rn: misericords, i66* 
172, 175; other repreaentations, 175. 

Adam of Uskp Chronicle ofp cited, 135, 156- 
Aencaa or Heiia9> Knight of the Sv^-an : legends of* izg, 
130-2; drawing of, holding gold cup, by Rous, izg. 
Acthelred II: coins of* 60, 6S s., bq, 69 n.; roondel with 
design b^d on copy of coin of* 3cj. 

Albert AchUles, Elector, branch of Order of the Swan 
estabUshed by, 133P 

Alexandria (Egypt)* representation of sea-port with 
^uzTf^j probably nf, tgtK 193* 206^ 

Alexandrian coin-types: depicting I.ycurgusp 197j de¬ 
picting the ph^os, 193. 

Alfred, Kingp crown of (St Edward's), 313, 215* 216* 
Alfwald J* 4X310 of, 60. 

Alstoe Mouni (Rutland), early medieval pottery from, 
too. 

Ambrosia, a Misenadp chased by King Lycurgus and 
tnmsfbnned into a vine, 183* 183, j S6, 187, 194-203^ 
Amda-Syon King (also known as Gabm MaaqaJ), 
donations; to church at Debra Damo by* 34^ 3^9^ SS- 
AndreweSp Lancelot Dean of Westminster* list of Cmwn 
jewels nmde by* 214. 

Anglesey, I^rd, portrait of* at George coronation, 
223 , 

Angoulenie, John, Count of, swans u^ttd as supporters 
by, 134, Pedigree, pL JtL. 

Anjou, Jff Margaret of. 

Anne of Bohemia, Queen* liononr uf Richmond granted 
to* 149. 

Anebach (Bavaria): branch of Order of the Swran *t* 133; 
thapel nf the Order m church of St. Gumiwrt at 

AntcU>pc:a Royal Beast 140 I44, t45, 155, 15b; ^dge 

nf Henry IV^ used on mof of St Andrew. MiJdcn- 
h&B* 155 . ^ 

Anlioch-on-the-Orontcs, mosaic representing Lrycurgus 

. r 1 ■ T 

Antoninus Pius, coins of* dcpsciJr^ Lycurgus* 197, 
xApanicia* sculptured block depicting Lycurgus found at, 
197. 

Arabic coins found at Debra Damo, jR, 39, 50-51, 53+ 
Anagawi, Abuna: 12, sa, 27, 52 legend «f foundndon 
of Debra Damo monastery by* 2S-29; record in 
Gadiu AragiOin of, 49, 52 n. i dedication of Debra 
Damo churches to* 44; reputed disappearance ©f, 

Z 2 * 44, 48,49-50. 5i«- ^ ^ 

Aramo (Ethiopia), arch from church at* 9 n. 

TOt, XiCVtl. 


Ark of the Covenant of Zion, 20. 

ArkeL Counts of, sw^ns used in heralc5r>^ of, iJS- 

Arles (Bouchc5-de-Kh6ne), duplication of tost ^lli‘as- 
bourg cage^up stated tn have been found ai, (C, 6)* 

2E1. 

* Armada' portrait of Queen Elisabeth 1, 218- 

Ajinwbcads* $tt tinder Saxon (T^te), Vikidg and Early 
AlcdievaL 

Arundel* Earl of* home badge of* 144 n. 

Asmara (Eihiopin): Coptic Church at 10 u., 34; bas- 
reliefs from* 53. Musctim, arch from Aramo in, 9 n. 

Audlcy FJid (Essex): bay-windnws, 120; porch and 
screen, 116 n. 

Auvergne: 

Counts of Bi^ulogne of the house of^ swans used in 
heraldry of* *34. 

Bertrand dc k Tour* VI Count of, swun crest used by, 
134. Pedigree, pi. ffU 

Jeanne* Countess of^ swan supporters used by; 
Pedigree* pL XL; lee aha John* Iting of Franee. 

John 1 , Count aw^n used its crest by, 134. Pedigree, 
pi. XL* 

John n, Count swan used afl crest hy^ 134, Pedigree, 
pL xt. 

Marie* Countess of Aitvcrgne and Boulogn e, sw-an used 
as supporters by, 134. 

Robert Vi Count, grandson ©f Mau J^ Countess of 
Boulogne, estates seouned by, 134: Pedigree^ pi. sl* 

Auxerre: 

Lotus, Count of, swan badge used by, Pedigree, pL 7 iU 

Axes, Me under Saxon (f^ter), Viking and Early Mcdie- 
vaJ- 

Asum (Ethiopia): building methods and designs* 3* H* 
9, 10, i5, 31: design of stairca^ in paLacet in* 8, 
coins of* S4! «>nvcr$ion to Christianity* 

1; kingdom destroyed by hostile queen, 54* 55; 
storied obelisks, 1, 9, 31. 

Bacon, Sir biichnlM, building of Onrhamhury begun by, 
107* 

Badges: 

127; Yorkist 154- Antelope* 155, 156* Bear, 144 w.; 
Cresset, 127: Faloom ^39! FctiedockB, 153, 154; 
Greyhound, 139-63; JLirt* 155; Horse, *44 
Portcullis, 143; Root or tree-siump, 127, 156#.; 
Swant 127-38. 

Bagwyntt w Yak. 

BalUnderry Crannogs (co. Wralfucath)* ring-beaded pins 
from, 79 n. 

Baltimarc (Marylanil)t Rubens v-ase itt W^altem Art 
Gallery^, 101-2. 

Barbc r-3u igeons. Company of, * Royal Grace Cup* be¬ 
longing to, 140. 

Basilisk* represented on misericord* 174^ 

Bath, Order of the* grrybound badge of the ^tessenger of* 
ifiT, 163. 

Bavaria* imitation cage-cups made in, 181. 
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Bears: badge of Lord Ldeeater^ *44 supportiira on 
WydeviH seal, 15S. 

Beatrix, Wife of King Qriajit in version of S^ian Knight 
legend, 131. 

Beau champ: 

Earls of Wanvick: svi^n badge used by, 12711 128; cup^ 
made from gu!d collarm and chains of s^ans^ bc-^ 
longing tOf 129; legendary descent from Knight of 
the Swan^ 12^+ 129; Pedigree, pL XL; roll of+ dra\^'n 
hy John Rotas, 128 -9. 

Giles, swan badge used by+ Pedigree^ pi. 11^ 

Gny de* Earl of Warwick, married to Alice dc Tony^ 
128^ 

Sir John, aw'an badge used by* Pedigree^ pL xi.^ 

John, Lnrd Beanchamp of Powicke* sw-an badgsr used 
h\\ Pedigree, pL xi_ 

Richard ^ l^rl of Wanvick, swan badge used by^ 
Pedigree, pL xL, 

Thomas, Earl of VVarwlct (cL 13^9)1 sw'on badge used 
hy, Pedlgreei pk XL 

Thomas, Earl of Warwick (d. 1400), sw-an badge used 
by^ Pedigree^ pL SL 

Walter, swan badge used by, Pedigree^ pL XL. 

Beaufort; 

Greyhound badge ok 14^71 ^^"3- 

Joan, marriage to Sir Ralph Net'ile, i^o rr. 

Sir John, Earl of Somerset: Pedigrre A+ pi. XLvn; gtcy- 
hound at feet of efiigy nf, 146-7, 154, f^y, 163 ^ 
vale supporter of, 148^ 163. 

John, Duke of Somciset and Earl of Kendal, sup¬ 
porters used by, 148, 1561^. 

John, Duke of Beaufort and Duke of Somerset, s^tatc- 
ment that King's Messengers and uificc of Somerset 
Herald were instituted by, l6i. 

Jnhrt, Earl of Dorset, 155. 

Margaret, marriage to Edmund Tudor, 148,149, 157; 
eagle and vale used as supporters by, n.{ seal ok 

148 IT. 

Thomas, Duke of Exuer, arms of, i57flr; swan badge 
used by, Pedigree, pi. XL, 

Bedford: 

Root or iree-stuiTip bftdge of, 117# 156 fl. 

Jai[uetta (of Luxembtiuj^^ Duehes« of, part of honour 
of Richmond held by, 149: married to Sir Richard 
Wydevtil, 158. 

John, ife John^ Duke oE 

Bedford (Beds,): comb fronL 90 pre-Canqtiesl and 
early medieval pottery from, 99, ic». 

Beestun Tor {StaffsHj* diBc-broocfies froiTii 76 n,. 79. 

Bcgrsm (Xupita) (Afghaniatan): collectian of Roman 
gla*is found at, 191, fragniEnlary beaker from* 
(A. 8), 183, 183, 184, 1S7, t9o, 191, 193, 194 200, 
202 206; fragment of cage-cup [A* 9), 191^ 306+ 

Benedict, Prior of Cantcu-hury and later Abbot of Peter- 
borough* designs for windaw's perhaps sent to 
Canterbury^ from Peterborough by^ 168* 

Berlin: 

Cage-cup (B. t) formerly in, aoS; inscribed glass frag¬ 
ment (Lk tj in, 2Cl;^ cornelian with represtinta.tion 
of Lycuigus in, 197; Diana platters in, 201, 

Berr\\ Jean, Due dc, swan used as crest by* 134; Pedi¬ 
gree, pL XL. 


Bestiaries, subjects mken from, for mJeerieords, 16^* 174 

Bible, The : Old Testament subjects tised for mitsencords, 
[66; J 4 V 'fiishops^ Bible\ 

Bthiiit Piiupfrum, designs for misericords copied from, 
165^ 

Bibliogruphies; Cage-cups, 179 n., tSofl.: Lyxii^s, 
1^ 114 fiaxon (Late), Viking and Early Medieval 
Finds from York, 103. 

Billiards, Game of, represented in 16th-century painting, 
^^ 3 - 

Birka (Sweden); nmamented antler object from, 90 n,; 
fragment of glass beaker from, 96; English silver 
mount from, 80 n*; pins of Viking date from* S5 n*; 
spoons of Viking date from* 85 n. 

'Bisllops’ Bibk*^ poftrail of Queen Elizabeth 1 nip 

Biaitchlyverer purauivimt, 156. 

Blickling (Norfolk), autrease at* 122. 

Blood, Colonel Thomafl, Crown Jewels stolen by* 123, 

Boars: m Royal Beast, 151; added tn se-jJ nf Court of 
Common Pleas by Ridmrd HL (40 n. 

Bodkins bone, see under gaxon (Late), \^ing and Early 
Medieval. 

Bohuir; 

EarU of Hertford and Essex: descent from Counts of 
Boulogne, 130, 136: kgendan' descent from Knight 
of the -Swi&n* 128, 129, 136; antelope badge of* 156; 
swan badge of, 127, 137. 

Alice dc: slaughter of Humphrey dc, 129; contract of 
mintage with Roger de Tony, 130. 

Eleanor, see Woodstock. 

Humphrey de, Earl of Hereford and Essex, nuirriage 
with Maud de Fiennes, 136; Pedigree, pi, xu. 

Huinplirey de, Earl of Hereford and Essex, umfried to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Edward I, swan badge used 
by. Pedigree, pL XL. 

Humphrey, earl of Hereford and E^ex: father-in-Iaw' 
of Henr>' IV, 127; huRband of JoanFitzalant Pedi¬ 
gree* pL XL* 

Joan, see Fitialan. 

Margaret de, we Courtenay, 

Mary de, daughter of Humphrey, F^irl of Hereford : 
marriage with Henry 127, 156^ mother of Hunv 
phrey* Duke of Gfoucesler, 156* 

Oliver de, swan badge used by. Pedigree, pL xL. 

BoleyOn Queen Anne: fit* Edward's crown used at 
coronation of^ 217^ supporters for amw of, 

141. 

Bonn, glass yj’cufiijfMin from, now at Mainz, 201, 

Bouillon: 

GodfreVi Duke of, hia widows rescued by Swan Knight* 

135^ 

Godfrey of, King of JenisajenL son of Eustace IL 
Count of Bouloffne, and Ida (or Ydain, daughter of 
the Swan Knight), 129, 130, 131, t34, 135* 136, 

Boulogne : 

Counts of {see also Auvergne): ancestors of Bohun and 
Tony families^ 130,, 136; English estates of* ^34+ 
135; confiBcatlDn of county of, 134; county of, 
secured by Robert^ Count of Auvergne, 134; 
counterclaim of Matthew de Trieto* 134; legendary 
descent from Knight of the Swan^ 12S, 134, 135^ 
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Boulogne 

BaldwiD^ of JtmEalem, 130^^ 

Eustace n, Cou-Ot of: maitied lirat to Goda^ siater cif 
Edward the Copfessor, ns, 13^^ mmltd 

second to Ida (or Ydain, daughter of the Bwan 

Knight) and father of God frev of Bouillon. tzy, 130, 

13+. t3S- 

Eustace in. Count of, father of Maud, Coujittsa oh 

134-13s- ^ 

Faramua of, 130- 
Godfrey of, see Bouillon. 

l^rnbert^ Count of Lens, granddaughter of, married 
to Ralph dc Tony, 136* 

Mary , heir of Wiiliain. Count of: married to Matthew 
of Bandera, 134; ifC Ida uiriffr DammatlifT, and 
Maud under Brabant. 

MiUid, Countess of, married to Stephen, King of 
England^ 134, i^S- 
WilHam, Count of, death oft 134 - 
Boulogne, Siege oh engraving representing, 145* 
Bourchicr: 

C-ccilVi mother of Sir Walter Devereux, i6t* 

Henry, ist Earl of Esses: son of Anne (Woodstock) nf 
tilouceater and WiUiam Bourdiier, t6j ; huahanil of 
Isabel of Cambridge, 161- 

Taabel, daughter of Rkhard, Earl of Cambridge, and 
wife of Henry', 161. _ 

Wdliam, Earl of Eu* husband of Anile (Woodstock) of 
Gloucester, 161* Pedigree E. pL xlviil 
B owls, iiih-century engraved bronze, perhaps made at 

Worcester, 174. t jn., 

BoKgTovc (Sussex), decoration of Dc La W air Cluintry 
Chapel at, 166. 

Brabant: . , ■ t. 

Godfrev, widow of Duke oh maiTicd to Swan Kiiignt, 

Henry 1 , Duke oh see Maud Ac/™. 

Henry 11 , Duke of, father of Henry L Landgrave of 

Hesse, 133* L 

Henry' IIL Duke oh righu in Boulogne given up by, 
134. 

Maud> daughter of Salary, Countess of Boulogne, and 
Matthew' of Fbinders: marriage of* to Henry L Duke 
oh 134; Robert, Count of Auvergne* h grandson of, 

134- 

Brainham (Yorks.)* morse ivoiy object from. ^ n. 
Brandenburg: 

Reformed reUgion adopted by house of, 13J- 
Albert Ffederick^ maniage to Mary Eleanor, sister and 
heir of John William. Duke of Cleves. 133. 
Frederick 11 , Margrave oh Order of the Sw^n founded 

by, 131* 

John 11 , moiTiage to Elizabeth ot Hcnnebtrg, 13 3. 
BrandenburK (Germany)* Order of the Swan founded at, 

/ 32 - 

Bretigny Seal, 151-3:, 

Bristol Catbcilrad (Gloa.), mi3erioD^d^s, 165-6. 

British Museum: Brooch, pewter, from York in, 7911.; 
Cage-cups in: ‘tragie-maak’ fragment (A. 7), 184* 
iBov fragment (B. 7), 18a 
inscribed flask (C. 5) from Mdaien (Kuin) in,^ 2tt* 
Projecta casket m, 2d i. Comb and esac from York 


in, 90 ff. liih-century MS. description of illumi¬ 
nated PsaJicTs in, 169. Waddcsdtin vase in, 202. 
Brittany, Dukes of: honour of Richmond licid by, 149: 

ikrubtiul use of greyhound badge by, 149-50, 
Brooches, see tmder Saxon (Late), Viking and Early 
Medieval. 

Bryni, Romcdal (Hcdmark, i4orway ), horse-bits from, 


Buckingham, see Henry, Duke oh Humphrey'Duke oh 
and Stafford, Edward, Duke oh 
Buckles, jfr under Saxon (Ltite)^ Viking and Early 
Medieval. 

Budapest: cage-cups (A. 4, $) in Hungarian Historical 
Museum, Z04, 205: (B- 8) preBumed lost. zio. 

Bulls: black, of Clarence* 152; as Royal Beasts, 144, 151, 
used as supporters oil seals, 151^2. 

Burgh: 

Elizabeth de, married to I.brtd, Duke of Clarence, 
tihiicbnnd nf Maud of Luficasler and father 


of Ebzabclh, t6d. 

Buighley House, Stamford: paneru of ceding at, 124; 
loggia or gallery' at, 1 10; Queen Elizabeth it, to8; 
Jolm Svmonda employed at^ 114, 115. 

Burley, Sir Richard, married to Beatrice Stafford, 160. 

Bury' St. Edmunds (Suffolk): record of roumids at altar 
' of the Virgin in the Abbey Church, 169; painting at, 
represeiUing Sara suckling Isaac, 171. 


Cadinua Bowl, The, 174* 

Catrbverodc, siege of, 

Cage-cups: 179-212. e , ^ 

Date and probable ongm of, 189^193; lountl tn 
aarcophagi w'ith coin* and oUier objceis, 191: dark- 
age copies, 192; distribution. 189- imtlatia-ns, t8i; 
Inscribed* 189^ (in Greek) 4- (in 

Latin) A. S< B- 3 ' 7 ^ 

3ogt B,B. to, aio; polishing. 187 j process of manu¬ 
facture. 182, j 84-7t 212: shanls or hridgefii. 186-7. 
Group A {figuTTe-&ubjei;t&), 189-9':*, 203 “8 p 

Begrom: bcakett fragmentary {wra-port) (A. 8), 182, 
183* 184,187,190.191, J 9 J. m- 
fragment (A- 9), 191, 206^ 

Britl^ Museum, ^tmgJc mask' frrtgment (A^. 7), 184, 

189, 205. 

Cabala (Varese MuMum) (tragic masks) (A. 2). 182, 
183, 1B7, 190, 19I1 ^9+- 202 ff., 203-4. 

County Fcjer, fragments (A. 5), 189, t9r, 205. 
Cyzicus (louvre) (fragment) (A, 15). 189, 
’LycurguB^ (A. i): belonging to Lord Rotnaehud, 
1^9- 212; bihlingraphicfl, 179 n., i8o n. : colour, 
metal and surface^conditinm *873 189: dale 

and probable origin, t89"9Jl description oh 181— 
9, representation of death of King Lycurgus* 182^ 
other verrions of the story' oh 197-203; dimen¬ 
sions, 184; hgure dceoratiofi, 182^ 193-203; 
iJenttfted as msule of glass, 180; meial mounts, 
181, 182; mrthwl of manufacture, 184-^; abaeiice 
of weathering, i8d* 188* 

Mainz^ fragmentJt (A- it) (A. 14), 1S9, 207* 
Mctmpfditan Muacum, New York, (Dionysiae frag- 
n^ent) (A. 6)1. 1S9, 205- 
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Cage-cups (ron^). 

Cmup A (corU.]. 

Hum« (catamiiihfit), fr^gmcntai^- goblet (A. to), 
206. 

Rothschild, w Tycargiifi^ 

SDchwter, fragmcnr (A. 13), 207, 
ftEckfizArd, tuni l (fishes and ftfviuls) {A. 4), 1S2, 
iSg, 191, 

Tncr, Iragrn^nt (A. 12)^ 207* 

Vciuctr, Treajtar) of St. A! ark, sifjiia^ (hundng- 
semes) ^A. 3), 1S2, 183, 185, 1S7, (89, 190, 191, 
191, 193. 194,-200, 20i. 204. 

Group B (net-work dcconitiDii}^ ^89-90^ iQip 208-11^ 
British Museum: ftugmcnt (Ki), iSo n., 1S8, i8g, 

209. 

Bud^iptst (from Os^dny), ft^gnient^ now iost^ (B. S), 

210, 

Darui^ir, fragmentdr)' (B. 5), 209. 

Xolo {Cologne); (B, 2), igt, jsoS; (B, postscript), 

2T2p 

Leiden, fragment (B, 3)1, 189, 2oS* 212. 

Mainz, Fnigmcnts (B. 4), igi^ 2ot jj„ 208. 

Milan (Trivnlzio CoJJection, from XovTira, fB. 6)^ 
189, 209. 

Nicdcremnid (Trier Museum), (B.g), 191,193, 210, 
Salona^ (B. PrMtsefipt), zia, 

^ria (TejTOiticSa), (B. ti), 183, 189, 191^ 210. 
Staughton, Grert, (B. Postscript), 212. 

St^Wrg (loftl), (B. lo), iSi, i8i n., i8g, 191, zm- 
imitations of, t8i n. 

Gn>up C (noi traceable or viTongly dassiiied), 211- 
12. 

(C, 6)p duplicate of lost fitmsboutg cage^p 
stated to have been found aL, 211, 

Bntisb Museum, Inscribed glass flask (C. 5) from 
^lelatcn^ now in^ zii* 

Isob Famese (Vcii), fragmenia (C. 9) eiaicd to have 
been found at^ 217. 

Keif n, ifiactibcd glass flask fC. 5) from Me Eaten near^ 
211, 

Novara^ inscribed fragment [C. 8) staled to be 

fmiTi, 211 , 

Rame: fragment (C. 7) ataltd to be in Malcr Col¬ 
lection in, lit; inscribed glass fragment (C. 2)tn 
Terme Museum in^ 211. 

Tripoli, two ffagmentary c;stamplcs (C. I2, Q 13) said 
to be Lrt, 211, 

Timn* fragment (C, 10) stated to be in, zi i. 

Veniee {C* 11), 2ti* 

Vienna; inscribe gkas fragment (C. 3) in^ 211; 
second fragment (C* 4), umosertbed, in, zji. 
Cflgnob cage-cup, (A. 2), 182, 183, 187, igo, 191, 193, 
194, 202 jj,. 203-4. 

Cairo; 

Coptic Museum; iconastasis from church of St, Bar¬ 
bara in, 35 \ parteLled door from church of St Moud- 
laqa in* 36; stone earvtngs iti, 36* wooden panels in, 
36, 37, lalamic Art Museum : <ar\^ed wood paneU 
from Royal Palace of the Ftitimids in, 36; painted 
patterns tu, 39 ^ Coptic testik in, 37; Mameluke 
wood panel in, 37. 

Co/trrf allasontts v^s$a>hra, 1S8* 


Calvary, stylized tepresentation of, at Debra Damo, 
4 ®: 

Cambnia (Xonhumberiand), comb from^ go Jt* 
Cambridge, T^sabcl, daughter of Richard, ^rl of, mamed 
to Henry Bourchicr, 161* 

Cambridge' (Camba.): 

Christ’s College: lectern in chapel supported on four 
dogs, 14811.; vale supporters of Lady Margaret 
Beaufnrt^s arms, 148 n, 

E^wning StrccL pre-connueat skillet fnim, icm. 

King’s College Chapel, supporters used for royal arms 
in, 140, 140 p?., 141, 147, 

Sl John a College, Lady Margaret Bcaufort^s vale 
aupportet^ at, 148 a. 

Canterbur)' (Kent): brooch copied from coiu of Edgar 
from, 79 n.; comb from, 90 fi. CHathedraJ: greyhound 
in Beaufort, St. ArLchaers or WarrioFs Chapeb T46, 
t^b: Henry IV’s monumeut in, 156; i4jJi-ceiitury 
acroll in Library, explaininj? typological windows, 
1^67, e 68, ibg; representabou of I^cscutation of 
Samuel, 17®» Alcises and the Brazen Serpent, 

jyz. 

Cap of Estate, not part of coronation vestments, zzi, 
Car>': 

Henry, Lord of Hunsdon, swan badge used by. 
Pedigree, pL XL. 

Margaret, ste Hoby, 

Casket, wpoden, see tinder Saxon {Late}, Viking and Early 
Medieval. 

Casfle Asbby (NorthantsL), stainascs at, 116, 

Cedi; 

Crest of, 125. 

Robert, ist Earl of Salisbury: building of Theobalds 
iritendcd for, 107, 111; rootiui at Theobalds occu¬ 
pied by^ J 25: statrease at Theobalds copied at Hat¬ 
field by, 122, 

Sir William enrated baron of Burghlcy, 111; appointed 
Ijird Treasurer, 111; Thefd>alds* built by, 107 If.t 
letterB fnnn Sir Tlioitins Gresham to, 110, 

Cedars Park (Hem.), remains of Theobalds building in, 
10^ Mr, irg. 

Charles King: 

Coronation of, 217; augnicn cations given to Sir Edward 
\Valker by, J46; Daniel Mvirns, portrait of, 217; 
seal for Court of Common Pkais. izi. 

Charfcsll, King: 

Crown and other regalia made for coronatiotL of, 2 ig^ 
2tp 222; exptii^ of coronation, 221-2; silver dish 
orttomented with greyhounds l^rlonging to, 1(12; 
greyhound Bupporters used by illcgitunate of, 
158; portraits of, with Edward’s CTowm, 220, 221; 
great seals of, 142. 

Cbaries, Nkhoka, J^-ancastcr Herald, cited, 156, 

C harterliousc^ London^ former staircase at^ 1 a j, 

Chaucer: 

Alice, tee Pole, William de b* 

Philippa (Roct), mother of Thomas and sister of 
Catherine Bwynfordt ito, 

Thomas ■ husband of Maud Biirghersh and ^tber of 
Aiice* 139—60; perhaps a son of John of Gaunt^ 160. 
Chichester (.Sussex^, ixane spoon from, 82. 

Children changed into swans, legend of. ijM. 
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Christ: 

Buukkd by tht Virgin* 171 ^ Circumdaiiin (Worcester 
*7*; Crowning the Ckurth 
while Peace and justice embrace one another* huI>- 
jcct described in 12th or i3th-ctniiir)' Latin verses* 
169. 

Christian L Xing of Demuark^ swan used in seal of, 
155 - 

Church* the; 

Crowned by Christ while Peace and Jirstiee embrace 
one another* subject described in 12th or i3th“ 
century Latin vmes^ 1^19; Church standing beneath 
the Cross, lyj- See ttfs^ Ecclesia^ 

CiboriA; 

Balfour, ibq, 171, 172. i7>p 177; Malmesbury, 169* 172. 
175; Warwick* 169. 170, 172, iJS- 

Cintra ^Portugal), tuom painted with in palace at, 

127 If. 

Clareno;: Black bull of* 153; r« flte Georg^e, Lionel and 
Thomas* Dukes oL 

Claringbulh Dr. G. 'Ljougus' cage-cup cxaimned 
by* iSo, 

Cleves: 

Dukes of, legendijry descent from Swan Knight* 132* 
133, ijjt Pedigree* pL xl{ Scli^viinciibuig Behlnss 

oC tji- 

Adolf, Duke of, proclamatiotn of Knight of the Swan 
at joust of* 132; Pedigree, pL xL 

Adolf of. Lord of ftavctistein* Rwan badge uwd by: 
Pedigree* pi. XL 

John L Duke of, awnns used as supporters by* 133: 
Pedigree^ pL %Ln 

John II, Duke of, swan badg^ used by* Pedigree, pL 
XL. 

Majy^ Eleanor, sister and heir of John William, Duke 
of^ set Brandenburg, Albert Frcdcricki 

Philip, l-ord of RavcEifteint ^f^'an badge used by* 
Pedigree* pL XL. 

Clinton: 

f Ireyhounds used hy family of* tbi. 

John* Lord Qintnn and Say* ^ealof* 

Wilbam, I>ord Clinton and Say, sea! of, 161. 

Cnut* coins of, 69 ir. 

Cob hum. arms of, tqh. 

Cobham (Kent), por^ at, i]6i^« 

Coche de la Fcrtc, E.* died* iJteff.* iSt* 184 fl- 

Coins: 

Ambic* 3 a* 39* 50-51* 53 ^ 54 - Asumile* 51*53. Indian, 
34* 35. 51 It.* 54. Koman* 191* 20S, 213, Saxon, 
60, 68 ri,* 69* 69 It.* 102; impression of, 61* bS n. 

Aetheircd II, bo, 6!i 69* 69 a.; design based on. So* 

Alfwald, 60. Ciiui* 69 ff. Conatflos U 19L 
Constantine IL 19 L aoS, Eadberht* 60. Edgar* 
6911,* 102: design based on* 79 fl.* So- Edward the 
Confessor, 69, 69 w.* 102. Hurihiicnui, {19 fi* Ud- 
nius* IQV. Osberht* impression of, 6 j* 6H So. 
Bi. Petcr^s pennies, 69, 6911., ro2+ Trajan, 191* 
Valcntinian* design based on, 79 it. Wilbam C 
found at Etyt 79: in l^ndon* 102: in York* 6U* 69. 

Cote* Rnlieit, staictnetit of rcrunation expenar* of 
Charles ll, bought by, 321. 

College of Anns, MB. Amndef XXX in* died, 169. 


22g 

Coliiimba, St.* openwork ornament on shriive of Psalter 
of* 86 H, 

Combe and Comh-caats; ^heet-broruse for backing, 
87; tfT nit® andi^f Saxon (Cate), Viking and Early 
Medic^'al* 

Commoti Pleaa* Beals of Court of, 139. 140. 

Concesti [Roumania) pieces* the, 20 T. 

Cood^* Henry* Prince of, marriage to Mary of Nevera, 

Coufttans L com found with cage-cup, 191* 210. 

Constantine II, coin of, found with cagp^cup* 191* 208. 

Ctjoke, Amhonyi living at Gidea Hall* 107. 

Copland, Robert, history of Knight of the Swan trans¬ 
lated from French by* 129* 

Coptliflh (Es^ex), building at* begun by Sir lliQmafi 
H encage. 

Corbridge (Northumberland)* hnx froiti, 201* 

Corgi* on steal for County Palatine of Lancaster* 142, 

CoronadonS- expenses at, 221,: oath* 215* proci^iitc* 
Z15; rubric, 218-19: iM ah^ und^^ individiia] 
monarchs. 

Costanza* Empress, funeral crown of, 219. 

County Fejdr (Hungary)« cage-cup (A* 5) from* 205. 

C-ourteftav; 

Chimnev-piede in Bishop 'S Palace at Excier, 139; 
swan badge used by family of, 127. 

Edwuid* Earl of Devon* swian badge ti*ed by* Petiigree* 
pi. XL 

Hugh* Earl of Devon (died 1377)* m Margaret Maw. 

I lugh, Eaxl of Devon (dictl 1422)* swan badge used by+ 
Pedigree* pi. XL 

Margaret (dc Bohun): married to Hugh de* Earl of 
Devon* 127* avt-an badge used by* Pedigree* pi. XL. 

Peter, Bp. of Evetcr* swan badge used hy\ Pedigree* 
pL XL. 

Bit Philip, swan badge used by, Pedigree, pL XL. 

William* Abp- of Canterbury, sw an badge used by* 
Pedigree^ pi. S 3 .. 

Sir Wiiiiam, badge used by^ Pedigra:, pi. 

Cow* dun, a Royal Beasts 144- 

Cox, Mrs. \L D., i2th-cEnmr>' design s^iurces nf the 
Wofcester Cathedral Miserioirds, 165-178. 

Cromwell* Oliver, Imperial Crewvn ou head of funeral 
effigy of* 222. 

Cross-shafts, Saxon* found in York, 61, 6fi* 67. 

Ctowm Jewels, Rei^alia* Vcfitnients* etc.: 

CbndEr of Parliflmcn! to destroy* 213: gold from^ de¬ 
livered to HoyaJ Mint, zzz; 1649 valuation, 213-14* 
list of coronation expenses, 22 L 

King's Treaflury: Crowns: Crown of State. 217. 220, 
22t. 222, :223t 'Great Crown'* 215. Seeptres, Pro- 
ccsftbnnl, 215. Swords, State, 215, 220* 

St. Edward's Shrine Treasure: Invcntary of those re¬ 
moved fiom Weatminfttcr to the Tower* 213—14^ list 
of, miide by Lancelot Andrewes^ Dean of West- 
mmsicr* 214; list of, made by Sporky* 314. Brace¬ 
lets, 216. Coat of Sl Edward, at 6. Collar* 
215-16. Cfovina: Bt. Edward>* 213-23; additions 
and repairs to* 222; no record of destniction of^ az2 : 
'King Alfred's’ {St, EdwTird*«), 213* 215* 216, 223 r 
Queen Edith s, 213- Cup. glaaa, 213. Mantle* 216. 
Ring, Bi. Edward's* 216, Sceptres: of ’black and 
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Crown Jewels, RegaJia, Vrstmenta, etc. (coql.), 

white ivory\ 213; gold, hrorn and siher-gih, 213—14^ 
21:5; Iron covered witii adver-giitt 213^ 2141 silver- 
giltf 214; of covered with silver-gilt, 213, 214^ 
periiap^ a stick or staff prcscrr'ed os retie, 214-15. 
Sht>e3^ 315, 2 i 6. Ttinide, 215, ii6. V'erge^ 216. 

Spun: Cileries Il's, 220; Edward l\ 215; Henrv Ml*s, 

Swords of Justice and Mercy, 220. 

Crowns: 

Illustrations of^ 217-18; Entpress Coslanza's, at 
Palermo, 219; Croniwell's* Finperial, on funeraL 
222; St. Stephen's (Hungarian), 219, 6>e also 
unaer Crown Jewels, 

CmdwelJ (Wtlu.) Churchy greyhoLind and dragon u^d 
as supporters to royal arms in, 140, 

Cuddesdon (Oxford), x\ngio-5^X0fi grave-goods from, 
including glosses and bronze tiitifu, 192. 

Cuerdale (Lanes,): pins of Mking date from, 8511.; 
bmnze tags from board, 76-77. 

Cupid and Venua, Hgiirea of, on fniintain at Theobalds, 
ii6» 119^ 

Cups: Gold, dragon and greyhound supporters to royal 
arms on, 140; "Royal Grace Cup\ 140. ako 
Cage-cups aborts 

Cuthbert ( f], name of moneyer on Saxon coin, 60 n. 

Cyprus, Mute Swan imported froniT 13 5. 

Cysicus (Turkey), fragment of cage-cup (A. 15) from, 
189^ 208^ 

Dsmmartin: 

Agnes, daughter of Aubrey 11, Count of, mamed to 
GuiUnuiiic dc Fiennes^ 136. 

Ida: daughter of iVlaryv Countess of Boulogne and 
Matthew of Flanders* married (o Reyriaydi son of 
Count Aubr^df, 134, 136; descendants of, 134. 

Mathieu deTrie, Count of* claim to County of Bou¬ 
logne by, 134. 

Rcynaud, Count of: loss of possessions byi 134, 136; 
marriage uf^ 134 136. 

Rcynaud de Trie* Count of, aims of, 134 

^^^mon de^ Eleanor of Castile grand daugnter of, 136. 

OarcKa (Ethiophi}« gold ooins found near church of 
John in district of* 51. 

Daruviir (Slavonia)* fragtnentary cige-orp (B, 5) from* 
209. 

Davia, 'rhnmas, lat Messenger in OrdinaTyof Clkurlcs Vs 
Chamber, monument oC 162. 

Debra l 3 amo (Ethiopia)* ^fonastety' oft 1-38. 

FoundaiioE and building of, k-gendar^-* 28+ 44, 52 ff.j 
history of, 32 ’37: Lebna Oersgel, King, remains of, 
preserved at* 9, i6, 56; legends, rolkJore and King 
Lists, 28-ii, 44, l title* (eDCIrsiasticaJ) in 
at, 27-28. Bibliography^ i* description of the, 
4* 6; ark of the covenant, Ethiopic (or 20; 

books iti treasury* 22; "bracket capitals^ 13: candle- 
holder and candelabrum, 20; ccn&CTS, 20; cistema, 
6* 8, !□, 24* 26; cLothsi, 13^ 38, 58 (fff o/ro textiles); 
coins found at (.Arabic), 38, 39, 50-31, 33, 54 
(Axumitc), 51, S3, (Indian)* 54, 35, 51 53- 

crosses^ canud* 48* ccremi>iual, 20; cm^cs, 
criitchcs and other objects carried by monks, 16; 


dimms* 20^ gTOttm-** ire Caves Mmxri nmnuscript 
fragments at* 55* 56; "moiikey-beads"* 2,10,44; ob¬ 
jects stored in* t 6, 20; organisation of community, 
2&: pottery found at, 50, 34; reading-stand* 20; rope 
used for gaming cntiaiiciep L 4+ ^9^ 5it sistra, 

20; textiles, 36* 38, 33-34; iimbrellaorde^iiA, m& of, 
20; wood* olive and euphorbia, used* lo^ 

Caves: used for burial places, i6* 46-52; cars'td reliefs 
in, 47* 48, 50; crypts under, 47, 49 

Gatehouse, 6. 

Low'cr church: 43-46; capitalB«44; columns, 44; crvpt* 
46; dome* 44; doom* 44; meander patterns on beam 
ends* 36. 

Main diureh: 8-22; bell-tower, 6; eaphals, loose, ij* 
31: ceding* carved panels, 16, 33-39, 41-43. 53^ 36 ; 
ctjlumns* raonoliihic, *3, 14, 31; compound, 6* 8; 
date suggested for, 31-^39; dome, crmstfuctiun* 12; 
dome, painted panels, 12, 39; frieze, carved panels, 
i-h 53 p 34-39* 4^ 41. 4+> 5^1 ligliting* 20; metiKKis 
of construction* 3, 8-16; picture uf Madonna and 
Child, Saints and other?, 20, 22 ; slaircase, S. 

Alonastic buLLdinga* 6* 22-27 ; furniture* 24. 

Debra Libanos (Et^gpia), monastery of* 35. 

Devcncui, Sir Walter^ l^rd Fenens of Charticy and lat 
Viscount Hereford: greyhound on standard of* 160, 
163; descent of, i6t ; P^igrcc E, pi. xlmil 

DevQDj Eads of, lee Courtenay* 

Dialectical miserfeord depicting* 173-4; other repre¬ 
sentations of, 173-4. 

Diatreta : 181; bibliography and definition of term^ iSi a. 

Dillon* cited^ iSo* 

Dimma's Gospels* openwork omamcnl on shrine of, 

86 fl. 

Dionysus: death of l.ycurgus eticumpassed by, 179, 
182, 183* 194-203; represented with |Hniher on 
"Lycurgus' caj^-cupp 182* 194-6; Dionysiac frag¬ 
ment of cflge-oup in Metropolitan Museum, New 
Yorks 1%' 

Djrtnilri-Cuicul (Algeria)^ mosaic depicting Lveurgua, 
198, 

Dolupathos, version of Bwan Knight legend In, iji, 

Dofestad (Holknd)* combs from* 90. 

Dorset p Marquess of, depicted in painting of Field of 
anth of Gold, L43, 

Draguns: earviid on rnof-bi^^ce of St* George’s Chape!, 
Windsor, 143; as Royal Bcasi, 140, 142 ii*^ 144,145; 
on Henry VIlTs salt cellar^ 142; uaetl on standard 
by Edward Ill, 151; used as supporter, 140^ 141, 
157, 

Dudley, Robert* Earl of I^iccMJcr* l-leniy^ H4wtbomc 
referred to, by* 113* 

Dum4reac|^ "Mr."* crawn jewels purchased by^ zzz. 

Dunhwii, Frofessor K, C*, me- Morey, Mm, j. E. 

Eadberht, coin of, 5 o. 

Eagle: as Royal Beast, 151; used as supporter by Mary I 
as princi^, 141; by John, Duke of Bedford", 156 Jt. 

Ecgbcit* Abp. of Axirk, name of, oti coin of Eadherht^ 60, 

Ecclesia, figures rqjfcsenting, 175, 

Edgar: rains of* found m Vork^ 69 n., 102; bmoch design 
derived fmm coin of* 79 n* 

Edith, Quecn^ crown of, 213, 
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{tidinund, Ltfe crown depicted in^ Z19. 

Edmund of LunglcY;! Dtilce of Yprki greyhound 
ix>mt hy^ P^igrec pU atLVii; IsaBel of Casiilt:, 
i&t wife ijf« 154, 

Edmund Tudor^ Earl of Richmond: arms ofp 157: 
dcBccnt of, 157* Pedigree A, pi. SLYfl; marritige to 
Margaret Beaufort, 149, 157: honour of Rich¬ 
mond conferred on^ 147, 149^ 157; dragon iup- 
porter ofp 157; greyhound badge and supporter of, 
147, 14!^, 149, T50, 157. 163; yalc {Bagi%yne) sup¬ 
porter of, 148. 

Edward the Cnnfesaor^ &Lt coinii of, 69^ 69^1., loz; 
treaifure of shrine of^ in Westminater Abbey but re¬ 
moved 10 Tower of London, 213, for details see 
Cmw-n Jewels; Life of, cited, itg; crown of, 113- 
23 j dtxjwn, sceptre and rod pcrliaps taken from 
grave of, 214, 216; pcraotial relics of, Zi6; tians- 
ferred to ahrine by Ilcery HI, ai4, aiS; rc- 
pDcscntfltions of* wearing a erow’n, 517-18; Great 
Seal of, 21 Sh. 

Edward L "Feast of the Swans* lield by, liS, 136; 

jVrthurian cult of, 137^ Crown, sceptre and rod 
found in grave of, ’Guardian of Sl Edward's 
crow'n\ 2 iSp 

Edward IT, Rings coronation of, zi6; knighthood con¬ 
ferred upon„ when Prince of Wales, izS, 136* 

Edw ard 111 , King: bc^^ais used as badg^ or supporter^ 
by, 1511 iS2p 158; falcon used as badge by, 159; 
greyhound used by, 151. 152, 157, and by sons of, 
154, 158. 162; swan motto of, 137: Pedigree A, 
pL iLVit; sctti of Court of Comiuon Picas oL 139^ 
4011.* Great Seal (Brctigny Seal) of, 151; project to 
revive Round Table developed into Order of the 
Garter, 137. , , . , 

Edward i\\ King: drawing of arms of, 159 ; honour of 

Richmond attached to crown by, J49; Royal Beasts 
oL ti^z, 158; greyhound not derived from Neviles, 
158; seals of, 153; seal of Court of C^ammon Picas 
of, 140 w*; Great fwal (Brctigny) of, 15J* 

Edward VI, King; grcYhouiiil u*e«i as supporter by^ 
139, 141: standard of greyhound carried at funcrai 
of, 142; lion and dragon supporters used by, 14n 
aeals oL 140, 142. 

Edward VII, King: crown used at coronation of^ 223; 
badge of Royal Messengjers of# 162; seal for County 
FaktiiM: of f jtneaster, 141. 

Edward^ Prince of Walca^ son of Hanrv^ VI, swan budge 
used by. JZ7- 

Edwin, marriage to(ELhclburgaJ daughter of (Ethdbert) 
King of Kent, 60. 

Egbert, ^crow ned* with a hclinci, 219, 

Elsamorof Castile, Queen: crown oti monument of# 220; 
link with Counts of Tkiulugne, 136, 137; grand- 
daiiglitcr of Simon dc Danmiartin, 136, 

ELioxc, name of nymph in French versiou of Swan 
Knight legend, 131* 

Elizabeth I, Queen: enlertaSned ai Theobalds, 107, loS# 
III# 121: bedchamber and other ri>riTns used by# 
121: at Burghley flousc, Stainford# so8; greyhfOund 
used as supporter by# 139,1 *44^4 standard of grey¬ 
hound carried at funeral of# 142; lion ^d dragon 
^upporttra used by, 141; ilhtstrations rcpreseni- 


ing the queen crowned, zi8; '.rkrmada^ portrait, 
zi 8; Great Seal oL 142, zzo; otherscal& of, 140, 141, 
EHzaheth 11 , Queen: corgi on County Palatine of Wales 
seal of# 142; greyhound included ainonget Ro]rui 
Beasts at coronation of+ 139, J44, 163. 

Elizabeth WydeviHe, tee WydeviUe. 

Elizabeth of York, Queciq greyhound badge of^ 144,146, 
157. 

Elkznah, represented in scene depicting Preaecitatioh of 

SamueU ^70* 

Kn£etd (Middlsex), staircase from Theobalds formerly 
ai Crevv^a Hill Houfle, 122; part of chimncy-pkce 
from Theobalds formerly at Forty Hill, 125; fire- 
place at Chisgow Stud Farm probably ittade up 
from fragments from Theobalds# izy, 

Engtlhaug^ Ldiicn (Hedmark, Nortvay), contents of 
grave at , 75 n, 

Eichenbach# Wolfram von. Ijahcngrin or the Swan 
Knight In Pdrrajuf by, 131. 137. 

Esquilinc hoard, casket and Venus truth from, 201# 203, 
Essex# Lark of, fee Bohun d/rd also Uourchicr. 

Etheln^d# tee ActhelmL 

Ethinpia: Eastern infiucnccs on Chri^ium art in, 31—32, 
33-39; early history of, 51; monaatery of Debru 
Damo# I -58. 

Eton College (Bucks.), verses bound with 13th-century 
MS. of the Apotalj-psc, 16S, 170. 171, 172# 173^ 

Eve# see Adam. 

Ewelmc (Oxford)# vestroents and pvTC-cannpy moved to, 
159,160* 

Ewes, Sir Simonds d \ coronaiion of Charles I described 
by, 31:7, 220. 

Exeter, cresset badge of familv# 137* 

Exeter (Deiron), Bishop's Palace, greyhounds used on 
Courtenay chimney-piece, 139* 

Fakon; badge of Edward fll* 139: King of Arms named 
Falcon by Edw ard 111 , i; i# 

Farnham (Wilts.), bronze spearhead socket from York ui 
Pitt-Rivors Museum, 72 rt. 

Faversham Abbey (Kent)# reference to Sw-an Knight in 
Ixxik of# 135* 

Ferriby, South (Lines.), late-Sason pins from# 
Fcttcrlticks, used tts badges, 153# 154. 

Field of Cblh of Gold, 140 n., 143, 145. 

Fiennes: 

Agues, tee Dammaitin. 

Enguerrand, loTtl of, descent of, i36h Pedigree, pi. 

Maud of, marriage to Humphrey dc Buhun, 136. 
Firelock, w ith Tudor Royal Arms and suppOfterB, 141 w. 
Fjtzalan^ Joan, married to Humphic)' de Bohurt, Earl of 
Hereford and E^«ex, swan badge used by# Pedigra:, 
pL XI.. 

Fitz!tlaurice, Afaurictr* Earl of Desmond# married to 
Beatrice Stafford# t6o. 

Flandcn»^ Matthew of# see IhjoltJgne. Mary# Counted of. 

Ida under Damnuiriin^ ttnd Bolaud under Brabdut. 
Fkndera: building matedidB for Theobalds from, 110; 

^gallcTy^ made in^ 110, 118+ 

Flask, pottery'# in Vork^ bin 

Flatford Mill (SufFiilkJ# comb from# 90 if. 
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Flonrnce {TuiM!sinyJt eruioiellcd crosier in iht! Hari^lb, 
17^, ^ 77 - 

Fortcaoic, Earls, grey hound supporters used by, 161+ 
Fowbr, ThcjiiiaSp employed ai Thcohalcb, 114-15, 
Franks, Sir Augusnjs'Wollaston cited^ ite, 1S8. 
Frascati (Italy), Lycur^ depicted on Borghrae sreo- 
pbagus fMjw in Villa Tavtmji at, 202. 
Frederick the Great, King of Prussia, wrongly stated to 
have been Grand Alastcr of Order of the Swan, 133, 
Frederick William IV, King'of Pnisaia, 500th anniver¬ 
sary’ of fuundadon of Order of the Swan celebrated 
by» 13^. 

FrcmCTsdorf, F., cited, 1R5, 192, 20j, zi2, 

Fr^wicfc (Laiihne&ejp comb from. S9 pins of Viking 
dale from, 85 n. 

Froissart, description of Henry IVV coronation, cited, 
217. 

Gabriel, St*^ panel-portrait of, from Debra Damo, iz 
Aragiiia^ died, 49, 50, 52 «. 

GaUdevvos, buried ut Tadbaba Mariam, q n^ 

Giirin of Lorraine, origin of name Lohengrin, 132. 
Giitint, ter luhn of, 

Gavesmti, Piers, crown tarried at Edward lI^scotunariDn 
by, 216. 

tieorge 1II, King ’ seal for Court of Common Pleas, 141 j. 
Welsh judicial seal of, 141. 

Cxeorge TV, IGng: crown u*ed at ooronation of, 223; 

procession of regalia used at, 223, 

George V, King: crown used at coraniitioii of, 323* 
George VI, King: seal for County Palatine of loanciistcr, 
141. 

George, Duke of Clarence, honour of Ricluuond grunted 
to, 149, 

Gerschow, F*;, on Theobalds, dted^ 117, 119H,, 124. 
Ghebten (Ethiopia), church of St Michael, 46. 

Gidca Hail (Essex), Anthony Cooke living at, ioj^ 

Gizeh, stitiJa from, 192. 

Glass; ie£ Qige-cups emi umlfr Saxon (Laic); Chinese 
glasses similar to c^-<up&, iSu 
Gkaton (Rutland), medieval socketed sidllct from, too. 
Gloucester: 

Anne of, WcHidatodcn 
TTumphrey^ Duke oL we Humphrev% 

Riciwd, Duke of, see Richard III/ 

*rhomas, f 7 uke of, tee 'fhonisia of Woodfliock. 
Glouceit^rt Roberl of, hiatory compiled byt 215, 216, 
Godo, sister of Edward the Confessor^ see E^uk^ne, 
Eustace IL Count oL 
Godfrey of Bounion, see Pauillrm^ 

Godfrey, Duke of Brabant^ see BralmnL 
Godwin, Tilarl, 2E9. 

fbtden Fleece, painting representing Kmperuis and 
Knights of, 124. 

Gonzaga, Charles, Duke of Ncnn>iir5 and Mantua; 
attempt; to re-establish 'Order of the Swan' by* 
133; sw’un badge used by* Pedigree, ph xt, 
GoadiniinhaiTi (Yorks. bone buckle from, 91, 
Gorliambury (Herts,), building liegun hy Sir Nicholaa 
Bacon, 107. 

Cough, Richard, part of chimnqy-piecc from Theobalds 
iwmghl hy, 115. 


Gourdoii, ^faster of Royal Mitu^ crowm jewels purdiascd 

by, 2ZZ. 

Grafton, greyhound supporters used by Duke o^ 158. 

Gravc'covera, Saxon^ found in Y^ork, 67. 

Greenwich: old church of^ amiorial glass given to by 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 156; Palace foun- 
tafn+ L19; Koval Beasts on lattdijig-^tage at, 144. 

Grenadier Guards, the, greyhound badge of oompanv 
of. 1+3. 

GreshaJn, Sir Thomas, tetters from* concerning *JTcth 
bdds, 110. 

Greyhound m a Royfll Beast, the: tjf-bi; colouring 
and decoration of, when used as badge* 146; col^ 
larcd^ 141, 14Z, 145, 146, 155, 156, 158. 160; 
leashed and unleashed, 147, 156, 157, 160; pow¬ 
dered with roundels, 158, 159; included in Queen'« 
Beasts at 1953 Coronaiicju, 139, 144, 

Griffin; used oa device by Edward lU, 151; used as sup¬ 
porter for Ilcniy VlII and Aniie Bolcyn, 141, 147, 

Grime's Graves (Norfolk), jet chmnum Found at, 94. 

Gueldcra^ Pukes of^ legendary descent oL from Swan 
I^ght, 132, 

Guerin, Sir Aaron* crown jewels purthased by^ 222. 

Gundc Gundie (Agaifie) (Etliiopb}^ church of,”46. 

Haifiault, [da oh married to Roger dc Tonv, T36. 

Halfdan* settlement in Iforkshire bv, 59. 

Hall, Edward* Anne Bole^m's coronatiun descilbcd by 
217, 

Hammersmithp pan of chimney-piccc from Theobalds 
at* 125, 

HattimcTsUid^ Stange (ftedmark, Norway)n gtavc with 

weapons and Imrsc-gcar at, 75 n. 

Hampton Court Palace (Middlesex): Conduit or Foun¬ 
tain Court, I iS, 119: gallery, i 17* dragon and grev- 
hound supporters of royal arms at* i^in.\ ftoy^ 
Beasts at, 14a n * 144, i4j&. 147. 

Hannah* In soctics depicting Presentation of Samueh 
169-70. 

Harappa culture* 34-35- 

Haraiurti 

Arms of* 159-^^ greyhounds used by, 159^ t6o* ifiz, 
1635 insignia used at funeral of menaher uf family 
of. 159, 

Sir John: Pedigree S, p|, xLVUt; hatchment of, t59. 

£>ir Richard, matried to Catherine de !a Pule, t ^9. 

Hard^, Dr, B., and Professor j. M. C, Toynbee, 
The Rothschild Lycurgus Cup* bv, 179-212* 

Hartliacnut, coinnf, found in York, 69 n. 

[[aits: as Rojal Beaats. 145; bad^ uf Rklurtl I[, 155; 
as supporter^ 157^ 

[{atCeld Hquec (Herts.); accounts of expenditure on 
Theobalds at. i lo. 144; drateings of Theoholds at, 
108. iia, ti3, it4, n5, ii6w. 

Hawthorne, Henry; J14; employed on the Qtieen's 
VVark^ tij* at Windsor, 113; plan of 'nieobalds 
signed by, 1 tz 13, 119; drawings of Great Chamber 
wnndow by* iij, lao; referred to by Earl of 
ccster, 113. 

Hedcby (Schleswig-Holstein) trade with. 90; bone flutes 
from, 91; bone piua from Viking site* 85. 

hlcljas, see Aeneas, 
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Heritage, Sir Ttiomss^ building bvi at CopthdJ^ 107, 
Henneherg, Berthnid of^ and Adck of Hesse^ parents of 
Eii7aln;th, wfc of Jolin II of Brandtmburgp 133, 
Htnry HI, King: crown on monument of^ zio; Ed’i\^d 
the Confessor translated to shrine by^ Z14, 215, 
Henry TY^ King: coraiaation ofp Z17; marriage 'nith 
Alar)' de Bnhun* 127; father of liumphrey, Duke 
nf Gloueesttr^ 127; Pedigree A, pL XLFll; tlcpfjsitidn 
of Richard II, by, 155, 156: cups and cLa^pa taken 
over fmm Richard 11 liyv 152^ 153-4^ lai«: pledged 
to Wllliani More, 154; badgeji tifp on roof of St. 
Andreiv^ Atjldenba!!^ 155; greylK>und used as badge 
bvp 147+155* 163 ; swan badge u*ed by, Pedigreep pL 
3LL' Kiehard IPs greyhi^und Math attached lOp 
155 ji.; mnnument off 156^ Great Seal of^ 151, 155; 
vestmenta and alEar^hangings git^en to St. Geflrge'a^ 
Windsor^ byp 155* 

Henry V, King: Pedigree A, pi. stvil; crowna in enmna^ 
rion acencs canned on Chantry ofp ztS; greyhound 
badge oC 1^35 Great Seal of, 151* 1531 156* 
ftwan budge used by, 127; Pedigree^ pi. XL^ 

Henry V!^ King: Pedigree A+ pL XL\ii; greyhound badge 
of, 1,56^ 157, 163; Hon and antclopCp Rayul Beasts oC 

140 fh; swan iMidge usct! bj% 127; Pedigree, pL XLj 
Gre;itSeal of, 151, T55, i jbp 157. 

Henry Yll, King: Pedigree Ap pi. XLVTi; defeat of 
Richard HI by, 156; iionnur of Richtnond held by, 
147-^; dragon supporter used by, T40ff.i grey¬ 
hound badge of: 143, J46, T47, 150, 157; deriv^ 
from Richmond, 147. 149; u^ed as supporter 

by, J40 jf., 163: on seal of Coiirt of Common 
Picas, t3g: on chimney-piece at Exeter, 
portrait of, 146^ portrait of the King croft ned, aiS; 
standards of, 142; of Edward the Confessor 

on tomb-screcn of, 

Henry VI11, King: dragon used as supporter by* 140; 
greyhemnd badge of, 142: greyhounds as pets of, 
E43: greyhound used as supporter hy^ 140, 

141 * griffin supporter of, 141 \ lion supporter usetl 
by, ij\nn^ 141, 142^ gold cups in rayal plate of, 
140’ "Rfiyul Grace Cup' giicn to Company of 
Barber Surgeans by, 140; gold salt-cellars of, 142; 
Seals ofp 140, T41, 142; standards of, 142; ttnls 
topped by Royal Beasts, 144; iUustration of, 145. 

Henry I Duke of Budungham^ artna of, t6o^ 

Henryk, mason tu Sir 'rhoiiuts Grtsbam^ %allcriEa^ made 
for Sir William Cecil by, no, 

Hcrakics, cutting the vines of Syleus, 197 ;t- 
Herculaneum, mosaic depicting Lycurgn^, 19R. 
Hercules, Labours of, painting represcTitJng, 123- 
Hereford: Earls of, sir Bohun; Viscount, tur Deverrux^ 
Sir Walter- 

Herman Goldamiihj salt-cellar bought fnnrn, by John of 
Gaunt, 151, 

Herstmonceiix (Sussex^ stasrease from Thcnhalds at, 
107 W., I 2Z. 

Hessc^ .Adela, daughter of Henry 1, Landgrave of, xrf 
Hcnncbcrg, 133+ 

lliddensee (Brandenburg), board of gold objrctB found 
at, to- 

lliU flail, Thc^'don Mount (EssEx)t Sir Thomas Smith 
living atf 107- 
TOL- xcra. 


Hind, used as supporter^ 141^ 

! Ioby\ "Margaret (Cary), wife of Sir Edward Hoby^ swan 
badge used by* Pedigree, pL xi.. 

HoheuKoHern family^ descent from the Sw'an Knight, 
TJJ. 

I^loland, Joan* wife of John dc Montford, Duke of Brit¬ 
tany and Earl of Kiehmond, belt of guld and pearls 
belonging to* pledged by the Duke, 152* 

Holinshed, R^ph, portrait of Henry VII In Chr^mkie of, 

Holmea, Alartin, ‘New Ijghl on Sl Edward’s Cruwn'^ 
by. z 13-23. 

Halsieiot Dukos tif, 0^van used in heraldry of* 135. 

Hones: rce H^wfer Saxon Viking and Early 

MedicvaL petrographic^ aimlysis of hones found 
in York, 97-99. 

Horse; used an badge, 144 ^.; white horse of Hanover, 
ihl. 

tlon&c-fumiiure, under Saxon (Late]* VBdJig and 
Early Medieval. 

Hugh* Si*i Bp* of Lincoln* swan al enthronement of, 

Humphrey* Duke of Buckingham* arms of, 160. 

Humphrey* Duke of Gloucester: desceni of( 127; 
petligrees: A, pi. xlvii* and pi. xj.: untelopc sup- 
portera of, 156; greyhound badge anti snip porters 
of, i4&^ 157; sw-un badge u^ed by, 127; ar^ 

modal gloss given to Greenwich church hyi 156; 
monument of, 156 : doubtful connexion with lumour 
nf Richmond,. 156; seal of, [ 56. 

Huya, Frans^ engraving of Queen EIi29l>eth I h\\ 2t^. 

Ida qf l^omune (legendary'Ydain* claughtirr of ihe Swan 
Knight) ^ married to Eumce, Count of Boidognc, 
and mother of Godfrey of Boutlloiv 129^ 130* 1314 
legend of birth of, 130. 

Imrahanna Kiistos (Ethiopia), plaatcr used at churcJi oL 
9 n. 

India: eoins of, found at Dcbm Damo, 34, 35^ 51 w.* 53; 
method of roofing with stone slabs u^ in* iz n.\ 
origins of motifs in Cliriiitmn art in Ethiopia possibly 
to be found in* 34-36. 

Ipswich (Suffolk)* Domb^ in JHiiseum, go n. 

Isaac* scenes from the life of: CircumcisiQii, 166, 171, 
177: Bearing the Faggots, 17a: Arrested Sacri- 
fij^ 166, 172. 

IsalicL of Cjkstde* ses Edmund of I-anglcy. 

IsHp, John» .'Ihboi nf Wcstininstcr* crown illustrated in 
funeral roll oL 217^1^. 

[mh Famo^ (\^€ii)(S. Etrum)^ fraEmruts of cage-cups 
(C. 9) said to have been found at, 21 lx 

Istanhul (Turkey)* mosaics in Great Byzantine Palace* 
200. 

James, 1^ King: arcade at Theobalds bricked up by, 121; 
manor of HatfieUI exchanged fur Theobalda by. 
125; Lian and unicorn used as supporters byi 141: 
seal for Court of Cotnuioti Picas, 141, 

James II* King: arrangements for ooTonation af^ zzi 2: 
erowri used at, 222; engraving qf cmwn used at 
Coronation of, 2217 seal for County^ Paktine of 
Lancaster, 140-1. 
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JamtSj Or. R., on Worcester Cathedtml ivaiUpainting^, 

cited, 167, j 68, 

Jjrkihof (Shetland): Viking settlement, 59? Gimnientcd 
antler object froin, m j?.; bone pins fromu S2, S3 ; 
pins of VilLuig date from, Ss w. 

Jaifi^r (Tudor), of Pembroke; r4i? j arms of, 157. 
Jcllingc-style: silver hroodi in styk of, from York, 79; 
ftcabbard-clmpfc omatticnicd in, from York, 72' 
stones carved in, found Ln York^ 67, 

Jetl cbessman, disc and pendant from Vork^ 
spin die-whorl from York, 93, 

Jhnkar culture, stomp seals of, 34, 

Jouii of Kent, Princess of Wales, jcwcJJcd grejlniund 
given 10,150, 

John, King of Fnance: married ta Jeanne of x 4 nvergTnr, 
B^vans used as supponera hy, 134: Pedigree, pi el. 
John, Duke of Bedford: earldom of Richmond conferred 
on, 149; badges and supporters used h\\ 156 f^, 
Joliu, Duke of Britlany: honour of Richmond granted to, 
149; sipwt used b}% 150, 151. 

John of Oaimti PedigroE A, p], XLVU; Thomas Chaucer 
possibly a son oh j6o; silver-gilt hosio belonging to, 
154; bed-hangingft, etc., belonging to, 151 j honour of 
Richmond held by, 149; fcttirlock iiBed as badge 
by^ 154; greyhound badge used by^ 150-1, 152, 
154, 162, 163 ; jewels given as presents bv^ 150-i: 
sah-cclLir bought by, 151; Catbehtifr, Mdfe of, see 
Swynfordt Cathermp, 

John, Earl of iioinersct, and John. Dufce of Somerset, tee 
Beuufon. 

John, of abbey of Haute Seilte, version of Svran Knight 
legend by* 131. 

Jones, Inigo, Banqueting I louse at Theobalds by. rij. 
Justice, ter under Church, the, 

Ka’ba, construction of, a, 31, 

Kabul {Afghanistan), collection of glasses from llegram 
in, 193, 206, 

Karani* (Fayum, Egypt), Komafi glass from, 

Kendrick, fiir 'niomas; on bronic boivl fmiu York, 
cited, 61; on bronze spearhead snckel, cited, 72 rt. 
Kerver. Thiclman; blucks used in books printed bv, 
i66; Book of Hours printed by, J fi6. 

Kidanc Mcrtt (Etliiopia), nuns living at, 26, 

Kingston (Kent), bronze bow] from, 61 », 

Kiss, A., cited, lyq, 188. J03, 

KnaresbfPrough (Yorks.) Castle, 12th-century diahes 
from, 104. 

Kneller, iiir Godfrey, pottrait of diaries 1 1 , 221. 

Knives, ^ under .SdKOn (Late), Viking and Early 
Medieval. 

Koln (Cologne! (GermaiiyJ: Cagescupa fB, i, a) from, 
308; fragrncm from XieBa^n collection, 212: \n- 
Bcril>cd glJOB fiaak (C. 5) from Mdaien near, 311 j 
ivory rrlitjuary from lit. Gtmwn, 

T^abi>Lin$ of the I\[ontha% repreecntations of, on miseri-^ 
ernda, 1^5, 173, 

J^irc Crannogs (ot>. Meath J, ring-beaded pin from, 
79 w. 

Lsdilvala, King, records of^ 55, 

L:tLibcJa {Ktlijopw)p Jt^k-hewn cluirches, z. 


l-^ncostcr: 

"Silver greyhound oP, 147, 154; seals for D)unty 
FaJatinc of, 140“!, J42. 

^Dud: daughter of Heoryp Earl of, n^arriages of. 160; 
mother of Mliaabeth dc Buri^h. 160. 

T^ngley, m Edmund uf, Duke of York. 

Latham, Sir Paul, staircase from Tfieobalda reamniged 
lit Hciacmonceux for, i2Zk 

I-^urencc, Abbot, Edward the Confessor's grave-chrthea 
and ring preserved by. 215* 
r^athersdlcrB Hall screen, 116 

ltd>m Dengel King, remains preserved at Debra Damo, 
o, 16, 56. 

T^ckhamptou (Cilos.), crowu-like framework of bronKc 
found at, 219. 

Leicester, Earl of: bear badge of, 144 pr,; see atso Dudley, 
Rdbcrt, Earl of. 

Leicester (Ldcs,): honca from Jewry' Wall site, 98: fiol- 
tery cresset lamps from^ 102^ pkcher found at, 102. 
l^iden (Holbnd), fragmeni of cage-cup (B. j) in, 189, 
2 dS, 213, 

TjCopard j as Royal Beast, \ used os supporter^ 141 a. 
Ltpeis M^da (Tripol Llama), brackets carved with 
Chmtian urnainent from church at, 13 n. 

Ijesbe, Charles Robert, picture of Queen, Victoria 
rccemng sacrament a fter com nation, 223* 

Liberal Arts, Sev'en: birds associated with, 174; figures 
Tcpresentiog, 173-4^ 

Lidtuus, com oL *91^ 

Limbuig-Stynim^ tkiunts of, swan used in heraldry oL 

Limoges enamels, izth-ecifiturv reference to, 177. 

Liona as KuyBl Bi-aats 140 «.. i4a 144, 145, ,33; on 
trenry \ III y saJt-ccUar, 14^^ used ita suppoitef} 
140,14T, 157J vvhitelitm of Mortimer, r52,153,158* 
JJond, Duke of Clarence: 153,153; marriage to Eliza¬ 
beth de Burgh, 160, 

Llimdcg^ (AnglcBcy) church, monument of Thomas 
^vTs, I St Messenger b Ordinary of Charles Ts 
Chamber# in, 16a, 

txahengrin: mofiumeni to, 1327 vcisioo of the Swan 
T PariLfal, 131, i37;origin of na me, w Garin. 

London, H. Suttiford, ^Thc Greyhound as a Huyai 
Beast", by, 139-63, 

London 1 combs found in, 9^ a, ; crucible containing 
coite of Edward the Confessor and William t found 
fti Si. Mary Hi|L loz; parti of Viking horse-bits 
found in, 75" pins found in, 83^ broiuse stylus in 
Guildhall Museum, 82. 

Longleat (lYilta,)^ ceiling of liall, 117, 

Lorraine (Lower LothajingiaK dukedom of, 131. 

Lothflir or ^tier, name of King in French vemion of 
Swan Knight legend, 131. 

Low the r. Sir Ckude, ataircase from Theobidds bought 
by# 122. 

Lund (Sweden): bone bod^ns from, Sz; comb from, 
87 w.^ stiiiill bronze stylized dragon from, 

Luttrell! ^ ^ 

Sw^n badge used by family of, 137. 

Sfr Hughi swan badge used by, Pedigree, pL XL. 
bir James# swan badge used by. Pedigree, p|, xl. 

Sir John# swan badge used by, Pedigree, pi XL. 
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Luxcinbourg^ JaqucttA BedfonL 
Lycurgufl Cup, the Rothschilds {A. i), 179-3ti. 
Lyctirgtw. Kin^of the Edoni; representations of scenes 
from mythieal life and death of, 179, 182^ 194-203 ■ 
versions of the story of, 194-303*. 

Lyofw^ Ricliard, ire Montford^ John^ 

Madrid, National Museum, cagc-cup (B. ii) from Soria 
(Termancia) in. rS^, ito. 

Mainz (GermaJiyJ: fragments of cagc-cups 11, A. 14, 
B. 4) in+ T R9,301 , 207,2oS^ engraved glass sitmudum 

from Bonn in, 201* 

Manchester Cathedral (Lancs.), misericords, 165, 
^^larch, Earl of, m Mortimer^ 

Marche^ Oliver de la, cited, 132, 

Margaretj Queen of IV of Scotland^ supporters 

of arms of, 142. 

Margaret of Anjou^ Queen of Henry Yl, swan badge used 
bVj PedigTTCj pL xl. 

^Ltfsion, North (Bucks.]^ misericords, 165. 

Mary the Virgin, Si.^ represented suckling Christy I7t. 
Mary J, Queen: eagle supporter used by^ when princess, 
141; greyhound used as supporter by* 139^ J411 
greyhound stunduril carried at fiineral of, 142; lion 
anJ dragon supponers used by^ 141* 

Majy^ 1 , Queen, seali of^ 142. 

Mary (Tudor), Queen of France, supporters cf arms oL 
14Z. 

Mary, Queen of Kents, engraving showing the queen 
crowned, 3 18. 

Math, greyhound attached first to FUchard II and after¬ 
wards to Henry IV^ 155 fl. 

Mattahrunc, Matahrune of Matn^ific, wicked grand¬ 
mother in Swan Knight Itgend* 129, 131, 

Matthews, Derek: siriv^ at |■>ebra feimo* and 

Professor .Antonio Mordini, 'MonasteTy of Debra 
Damn", by, 1-58. 

Mauclerc, Peler^ Count of Dreux and Braine, Duke of 
Brittany, Earl of Richmond, monument of* ^49“ 
Maud of Lancaster, see Lancaster. 

Maulcverer* gcryhound used in arras of* 139. 

Maximian, Emperor, name Lciscribed on cage-cup, 19 
McdicN^al (Early), Late Saxon and Viking Finds from 
York, 39-105. For details ree list under Saxon^ 
[*atc. 

Messenger of the Order of the B^aih, greyhound badge of, 
[61, 163. 

Mctiseogerfl, the Qiu:cn\ silver greyhound badge of, 
143 t i6i* 162. 

Meux* Sir Henry Bruce, staircase from Thenhalds pur¬ 
chased by, 122, 

Michael, St., panel-portrait of, from Debra Damo, X2 ff. 
Michdl, Humphrey* surveyor al Windsor^ 113* 
]\Tid4!esnioor {Yorts^J* hammerhead emss at^ 83. 
Milan: Cagnola cup (A* 2) furmcrly in, 203; Trivulzio 
cage-cup (B. 6) in* 189, 209; silvcr-gOt patera fmra 
Porabiago in Brcra Gallery in, 199 tf. 

MildenhaJl (Sulfolk), Oceanus dish and Diany^ftc plat¬ 
ters from, 201, 203; greyhoundp swan and other 
Lancastrian badges carved on roof of St. Andrew 's 
church, 155, 

Minerva, chimncy-piccc with figure representing, [25. 
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Mint* the Royal; gold from croAvn jeweb and regaUa de¬ 
livered to, for coining* 222; no record that Sl 
E d ward cmwii was received by, 222. 

Xfhceilanea Curiora, College of Arms MS. L. 14, cited, 
148, 156. 

Misericords! Manchester, 165* Maratnn* North, 165; 
Ripen* 165; Ripple* 1G5: Westnunster, 165: Wor¬ 
cester Cathedral* 165-78. 

Mocht)'* b'pper (Aberdeenshire), hone from Little Glen 
Bum, 9I. 

Mogue* St.* ornament on shrine of, S6 a, 

Mohenjodaro (Indus ATiliey)^ stainp-seab of Harappa cn!- 
turt from, 34* 

Mobile, St.* ornament on shrine of Gospels ofp 8fi 11, 

Mont ford, John de, Duke of Brittany and Earl of Rich¬ 
mond, jewels pledged to Richard Lyons by* i <z. 

Montgascon^ jean* sieur de, sviran crest of, J 34. Pedigree, 
pL XL* 

^lordini. Professor jVntonio, jee Matthews, DcrcL 

Aloie, William* cup and clasps pledged to^ by Hcniy^ IV* 

Morey* IMfs. J, E.*and ProfeisnrK. Dunham* Report 
on hones from York, by* 97-99- 

MoTtrmcr; 

While lion nfp 153, 153, 158, 

Edmund, Earl of ^larch: marriage to Philippa, 
daughter of Lionel, Duke of Clarence* 153; Pedi¬ 
gree A, pL XLVU; greyhound badge used byi 162; 
salt-cellars made in shape of greyhounds for* 152-3* 

Roger, fton of Edmund, 153. 

AToses: and the Brazen Serpent, subject used for miseri^ 
cord, 1661 172: represented as circumcising Isaac, 
17J. ijj. 

AfottiBfofit (Hants) Viking stump from* 76. 

Mniilch (Bavaria)„ cage-cup (B. z) in Afitiquariuni, 208. 

Mytens,. Daniel* portrait of Charica I, 217, 

Naples (Campania), pbn of Poggio ReaJe, 113, 

Narbonne (Aude), mcvoaic depicting Iniycutgus at, 198. 

Navy* the RoyTil^ ^ips named (jm'hffund Efi* 143. 

Naylcr, Sir George, sccouni ofetmnatiDn of George IV, 

Neptune* depicted on cage-cup from Bcgram, 193* 206. 

Nesbitt, A.* cited, iRo* 188. 

Net-sinker* sre under Saxon (fjitc)* Viking, and Early 
Medieval. 

Nevers: 

Engelbert* Count of; swan racst of* 133; Pcdigtec, pL 
IL. 

Mary^ of, marriage to lictiiy, Prince of Coiide^, 133* 

Nevik or Nevill: 

Greyhound badge of* 144, 146, 147,1 

Cecilyr iw tvidence of use of grryhound badge by* 
*57 p of| 157; supporters used by* 157. 

Ralph, Est Marl of Westmorland; [55; honour of Ridi- 
mnnd confErred on, 149; greyhound badge and 
Supporters UEicd by, 150, 157; tnamage to Joan 
Beaufort, 150 n.; seal of* 150. 

Ralph* 2nd &rl of W^oftmoriarid; greyhound sup¬ 
porters used by, 150, 157: seal of, 150. 

Richard, Earl of Wurwick and Sdtabur)*, swan badge 
used by, Pedigree* pL x(_. 


11 h 1 
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Newark (Kqu».), Vifeing sward hom, 72. 

Newcastlci Dukes of^ gruvbounif supportera usctl hs^ 161 

Ntfw York, ^rctropoliian Muacuin, cagenrup Wgmeni 
(A. 6)m, 189, Z05, 

-^1 Gougbi part of chimney-piece from 

TlicDDaJds in of, J25; 

J. Gough* oil the aw^an badge, cileck f2g; se^aiio L B 
dAcrtr. 

Njeoias, Sir Hams* on swan badge, cited, 128, 

Nfcdercnimd (Rhineland), cagc-cup {IJ. 9) from, □mi at 
rner, 191, 193, 210. 

Niesaen eallectiati* fraipncnt of cage-cup ffoni^ 212. 

Nonaiich Pa^ce (Surrey), aklc-hangjug used at, oo, 

^o^dhe^m, Hedmm (Ycstfold, Xoruay), horac-bft and 
other nnds from, 75 n. 

Norris, Sir Henty* archiiccruru] book procured for Sir 
Willniin CeriJ b\\ 

Northanipion (NorthantsOt potten' oresset lamps from 
102. 

Northumlwrland, greyhound supportjei^u&id by Duke of, 

Norway, liking hofEc-bita found in, 75, 

Norw^ (Norfolk): Viking settlement^ 59; cresset lamm 
mm, loz; pottery from, loo; bone pin from York 
m C^lc Mti*ciim, go- representation, in glaas, ai 
Peter Mancroft church, of the Virgin &uckhnff 
Chriat, 171, ^ ^ 

Nottingham {Notts,), peivtcr brooch frotn? 79 Hi 

Not^ni (Piedmont) : fragmcntaiy cage-ctip (B* 6) from, 
209: inscribed fragment of cage-cup (C\ R) said to 
be from, 211* 


Old Palace ilonse (Theobalds, Heriajp fC7 h., 115, 

Onant, name of kitig in version of Swan Kntght legend 

Ormesby PialtGr^ 174^ 

Ormonde, Earl of, father of Anne Boleyn, griflin hud 
porter used bv, 141 h, ■ 

Orpheus and the beam, adapted for Christian an, 33, 

Uaberht, lead cross witliimprcsaiDn of coin of. 6 J, 68u„ go. 

Ossfony (BrigeEio) (Hunprv), fragment of cage-enjn 
(tJ. SJ from, 310, ^ ^ 

(Wre Kongstcig, Skjec (Vcsifold, No^^'ay), bor^-hit 
and other finds from, 75 js. 

Oxford (Oxon.); Viking setticraem, 59^ con^b in Ash- 
moiean ^l\rBeulf^t 90 n. 

Bear liin, hatchmtnt ot Sir John Harcoiirt iti, 159, 
Corpus Christ! Coriegc, copy of i4th~cpntury scroll ex- 
plaimng typologiciJ witulotvs at.Camwbiirv Cathe¬ 
dral in library of, i6ft-g* 

CJjtyrhynchus (Jfchnesa) (Egypt), fragment of on itlass 
froin, [ 9 on., tSS. 


Anminc Francois li-, parish priest of Laemc, self- 
styled Count of Bar, hisioiy of Order of the Swan 
U'lituin hy, 133, 

Palermo (SkiJy), funetnl crown of Fjnpiisa Citstaruta in 
cathedral treasury, 119. 

Pan, representation of, on ‘Lycurifua' cage-cup, ilia, 
*?.1' t9S~fiv 

Parabiago Italy), aiJver-gilt patera (ntm, now in 
Brem Gallery, IVlilan, 199 jr. 
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Tsradclsos' (KDoIogical garden), adapted for Chrisdaii 
art, 33. 

Paris, fragment of cage-cup (A, i j) from Cyzicus in the 
Louvre, 189, ao8. 

Purzifal, legend of. interwoven with iegenil of the Swan 
kiught. 131, (37. 

Patrick, St., openwork ornament on Bell sliriiw of, 
86 », ' 

Paulinus, church built at Vorfc by, ho. 

Paxton, Crtsit (Hunts.), early medieval pottery' from, 99. 
Faynejl, ^Iph de, St- Helen* Flahcrgaie, gifted to Holv 
Irinity priory by^ 66. 

Peace, JM Bodin' Church, the. 

Peacocks, ncprcaentatiDna of. in Christian art- 33 4IS 
Pembroke, jasper, Earl of, rre Jasper. 

Pendwt (?) jw under Saxon (Late), Viking and Early 
Mediaval. ^ 

Peter, Sr., lee St. Peter's pciiniefl, 

Peterborough Cathedral (Xorthants.J, i^th-ncentury 
paintings, iftS, 169. 170. 

Peterborough: Bestiary, 174. Psalter; copies of lath- 
cemuiy paintinga in, 168; Presentation of Samuel 
depicted m, 169-70; Abraham and saa-ihec of laajc 
<n, 170; Moses and the Brazen Serpent, 172. 

Philip the Good. Duke of Burgundy, Knight of the Swan 
™ ... banquet and joust given bv, 13*, 

Philippa, ebughterof I,ionel, Duke of CJaren w, marriaEo 
to Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, 1 ei. 
Philosophia and the Seven LilurraJ Arts: nmm^entaiions 
of, 173; with Snemtea, Rato and others, 174 
Piazza Atmerina (Sidly), mosaic depicting Lycurgus, 

Pigouchet, block* in books printed by, 166, 
ftns, iw iwder Saxon (Utc), Viking and Early Medieval 
Plantagcnet, Arthur, Viscount Lisle: Pedjgroe A pJ 
^vb: greyhound badge used by, 134; seal of, '154^ 


Catherine de la, daughter of Sir Thamae de la Pole, 
marncdl to Sir RJehArd HAfeourt., 159 
John de la, Duke of Suffolk; Pedigree A. pi xl™; 
Fedigroc H. p|, ilviii; vestments and pyx-canopy 
moved to Lweloie by, 159, ifio- grcylKnind ujicd by. 


^^ilhaiu de la. ist Duke of Suffolk, mamed m Alice 
l^hauccr, J 59 -- 60 , 

Pompeii (Italy), painting depicting J.ycurgus from. t^S, 

ToDtifical of Egbert*, cittid, 219. 

^rcupinc. used as supporter for French royal arm* ,4a 

Fortcuilis* royal badge, 143. ^ 

Pottery i« uud^ Saxon (Late). Viking and Early Medie¬ 
val Find* from Tcork, 

Prince Arthur's Book, arms painted in lat-a 1 1- 

Public Record Office, memomndura on coronation pro- 
cedurem, 215. ^ 

P>it. Henry, imnfounder, work done at Theobalds, 123. 


Rathgeb, description of Thcohaids bv.1j4.t22 1« 1 s t 
Ruvenna (Italy), pattern of atone carv';d ribs^' 
at. iz a., 39, 

Reading (Berks.): fragment of ca^-cup (A. n) from 

^iicnc&tvr Jiij Z07: comb in Nluficuin,, 90 
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Regnlia: gold copa of Henry VIlI* 14.0; gold salt-ccllais 
af Henry VlII, 141; see aha ufuier Crown Jewels. 

Rllcijirctrk, Counts of, legendary descent from Swan 
Knight, 132. 

Richard I, King, Mute Swati imported by^ 135. 

Richard II, King; Pedigree A, pL XLvn: depoaiTion by 
Henry IV, 155, 156; cupa and bebrtging lo, 

152, 155-4; favourite greyhoynd of, 155 pi*; grey¬ 
hound badge of, 152, 162 ; white hart badge of, 155; 
touches' pledged by, 152; Great Seal of, 151, 152; 
crown gurrendcicd to Hertni' IV by, 216; RirharJ 
the dted, f 55; Trmson et marl dr RichnTt //, 

cited, T55. 

Richard HI, King: Pedigree .4^ pi, Jti.Vit; defeat by 
Henry VII, 156; bdtiour of Rldimnnd held Ity^ 149; 
greyhound badge used by, 150, 154, 158. ilii* seal 
of^ when Duke of Gloucester^ 150; seal of Court of 
Common Pleas of^ 140 n, 

Richard of CnningshLirgb^ arms of, t J7 Jt- 

Richard^ Duke of Gloucester^ set Richard Hi, King. 

Richinniid, Honour of: history of,. 149; conferred on 
Edmund Tudor, 147 -9; greyhound badge of, T47, 
14ft, J49; part of honour of, perhaps held by 
HumphrrVf Duke of Gloucester^ 148, 156. 

Richmond, greyhound supporters noi used by Duke of, 

15®'' 

RievauU Abbey (Yorks.), glass 'bnen-Mnoothcr^ from, 
97; 

Riiigerike style: pins decorated with ornameut of, 83: 
bronze spearhead :fiocikct ornamented in, from Yorlc^ 
72. 

RJngs, see under ^^xon (Late), Viking and Ear] y Medieval. 

Rjpon Cathedra] (Yorks.), misericords, 165^ 

Ripple (Worcs*)^ misericords, 1%. 

Rochester (Keni), greyhound represented on bridge at, 

Rnet, see Chancer, Phillipat and Swynford, C'albtrfne. 

Roman: glass objects In Begram cache, 191; iingucnt- 
bf>ttk', fouiitf with cage-cup, 191. 

Rome; fragment of cagc-cup (C. 7) stated to be in Makr 
collection in, 211 ^ iosciil^d glass fragment (C, 2) in 
Terme Mu^um, 21 i; fragmetilaty goblet (A. 10) 
from CatacnrnfcHS, in Vatican library Museum, 206; 
obelisk from Axutn erected in, ^ J'n; panel-portraits 
fmm Debni Danio now in, 12 ir^; Venus fruHa from 
the EsquiUne hoard, 201, 203. 

Rous, Beatrice Stafford, Lady de Roos nmrriitges of, 
160; seal of, 160* 

Rot, Peter, of BMe, collar of Order of the Swan belonging 
10, 133. 

Rothschild, Lord, cagc-cup helnngidg to^ 179-212, 

'Rothschihl Lycurgus Cup, the', paper by Dr* D. B. 
Harden and Professor M. C* Toynbee, tjq-ais; 
acknowledgements, 179 n*; hthlso^phy, iSa 
for details set under Cagc-cups. 

Rouen (Normandy)T repretsentation of Angel of the Ex- 
puUinn as symbol of Msm^s redemption ftr^m the 
Doom of the FdL in glass at, 175. 

Rons, John, roll of Earls of Warwick written and dmwn 
by, 129, 

Royal Beasts J attributed to Edward HI, *51; it Field of 
the Cloth of Gold, 140 tt., J45; on Royal tent in 


1513 espedirion, 144: nliistradon of, 145; at Green¬ 
wich Palace, 144; at Hampton Court Palace, J40 
144, T46, 147; at King's College ChapeL Cambridge, 
140, 140 ft., 141; at Mildcninillp 155- at Wiiidijor 
t^lk, 143, 144* 146, 155, 

Antelope, 140 n., 144, 155, 156; bull* 144, 15*. 152; 
cow* dun, T44; dragon, 140, 142 144: grevhound, 

139-1*3; ^4^^ . i 44 p 152- 

Royal Messexigera, see Messenger!,, the Queen's- 
Rubens vase^ 201 -2, 

Rudolf of Hapsburg^ Emperor, Drdcr of the Swan 
wrongly stated to base been founded by, 153^ 
Runes: on bone comb-case from Ynrk^ 90; cut in panel 
on wooden spoon from York, 85. 

Rushbrookc (Su^olk) church, greyhound and dragon 
usctl as supporter! to royal arms ioi 140, 140 n. 

St* Albans* greyhound supporters used bv Duke of, 
158* 

SteCxdnmbc (Rhdnc), mosaic from, depicting Lveurgns, 

197^^ 

St- Menas (Alexandria), pottery Rash from monasten' of, 
61* 

St- Neats {Hunts*), pn:-conquest pottery from, 99, 

St. Osyth (Essex), Oomb from, go w, 

St- Peier^a pennies found in Yc5rk, 69, 69 rf-, 102. 

Saiie (Norfolk), roof boss at, representing the Virgin 
suckling Christ, 17U 

Salona (Dalmatia), rim-fragment of cage-cup from, 2J2- 
Samson and the X^ton, subjcrct used for misericord, 16<i 

172. 

Samuel, Prcsentaibn in the Temple at Shiloh, repre- 
Sentarions of, 166^ 169^70- 
San"I (Ethiopia), church at, 31 ^ 

Sandford, Franda: dted on coronfliion of James 11, 221, 
222, 123; on greyltoutid as a Roval Beast, 146, 147, 
1S7, 15S. 

Sara, I^c suckled by* at dreumcision* 171* 
Sarcophagi, Roman; pige-ctjps found la, 191^ 204, zoR, 
209, 210; group of LycuTgus and Atobroaia oa 
Borghesc Sarcophagus^ 1981 202. 

Sarum, f)Id (Wt]t&.), crucible found at, idZh 
S atyTp repre^emed on Lycurgus" cagc-cup, 1S2, 195^ 
196. 

Saxon (Late), Viking and Early Meclic^Til Finds from 
Tcork, 59^i°5S bibliography, T05* 

Antler: ornamented objeeta of, 90 n*, 93; pendants, 

91 - 

Arrowheads, 72-73* 

A?«ea, 71* 72. 

Beads : ansber, 95* 104; glass, 96, 104* 

Bodkins and pri<icra (bone), 8e, 81-82, 85* 

Bone mounting, 91, 

Bone nbjecta, amalL miscclJaneiJusj, 92-93* 

Bone strips, nmafticntal, 91* 

Bowls,, bronze, 61* 

Bronze objects and fragments, 80* 

Brooehrs, circukr nr di&e, 79, 104* 

Buddea, bone, gj* 

Casket, oak (fragments)^ 86. 

Chessman, 94- 

Coins, 60, 68 It., 69, 69 ft*, 102. 
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Saxon (Late), VikioE and Early Mcdit?val Finds horn 
York 

Combs and comb-caaos, 87-90. 

C^o^s (lead)+ 61^ 6S 80. 

Croas-sharis, 61 ^ 66, C7* 

Flutci, bonu, 9t. 

Girdle-hanger^ 61, So. 

Glass lieakcr 96. 

Glass "linen-BinoQthera', 96-97. 

Gravc-CfivcnSj 67. 

Hones, 97-99, 

Horse-fumitiirc, 74-76- 
Jet objects, IJ4, io^_ 

Knives, 73, 

I^m^weighta, roi. 

Net sinker^ 99. I 

Pendants: 91, 94; of lead, 79-So, 

Fina, 76, 7^79, io2-4t 105; (bone), 80-85, 

Pottery, 99-102^ 104; glaijed jugs, 69; lamps, ioo-i; 

loom-weights, 102. 

Rings, bmnzc, 104; gold, So, 105. 

Scabbard-chapes, 72. 

S^rramasax knife, 73. 

Shears, 104, 

Spesuhead, 71, 72; bronze mount from, 71, 72. 

Spuidlc^whorls, 93. 

Spoons, wooden, 85. i 

Spurs, prick-, 76, 104. ' 

Stirrups, 75- 76. 

Styli, bone, jij, 8a, 1 

Sword'guard, 72, I 

Swurds, 71-73, 

Tags, bronze (perhaps ends of book-niarkers), 76-77. 
Trial-piece, 91* 

Tweezers, J04, 

Scahbard-chapes, rre kfuier Saxon (Tale), Viking and 
Early iMcdje\^l Finds frcjrn York. 

Scramasu knife, jw under Saxon (Late), Viking and 
Early Medieval Finds from York. 

Scylhi iJowl, the^ 174, 

Seals: Augmentation office, 142; County Palatine of 
T^jincastcr, 140, 141, 141; Courts of Comirion Pleas, 
139, 140, 141: Great Scab, E42, 218, 220, (Brctlgny 
seal), 1511 15a, 155, 156; Iffsh Chancery, 143; j 
Welsh JudiciAl seals, 141, 

Margaret Reiiufort, 148 rt.: l.ord William and Lord 
John Clinton and Say, 161 j Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, 156; Ncvile, Earls of Westmorland, 
^ 57 i ^>vile, Cecily* *57; Planiagenet, Arthur, 
RichariJ, Duke of GlouiLTcster (afterw^ards 
Riftmrd III), 150; StafForth Beatrice, Lady de Rons, 
i6oj Swynford, Sir Thomas^ 159^ Wydevill, Eliza- 
licth, 158; Wydevill, Richard, 158^ Wydevill, Sir 
Richard (afterwards Lord RivensJ, t^8. ’ 

Sens (Yornic), C^thcdml: ivory diptych at, 201; re- 
pne^ntation of Angel of the Expukion as symbol of | 
Mun's redemption from the Dcom of the Fall, in 
glass at, 175^ 

Scrlio, Sebaatiano, plan of Poggio Rcalc, Naples* in 
bfxik ofj I [j, 119. 

Shudy Camps fCambs.); bronze mount fmm^ 80 w.- 
bronze pin from, 79 n. 


Silchestcf (Hantfi), Fra^cnt of cage-cup (A* 13) from, 
207. 

SilcniLs, figure perhaps representing, 199, 

SituiuFi bronze, from CuddesdoOk T92: bronze, fnr>in 
Glzeh, 191: g!ass> Venice. 

Siward^ Earl, burial in St. Oiavc, Y<M-k, 66. 

SkJpton (Y'orks.) Muacum, spearhoLd from York in, 

Smith, Sir Thnmas; living at Hill Hall, They don 
Mount, 107: architectural book belonging to, 113, 

Smythson, John, panelling at Theobalds drawn by, and 
copied at BoLsmxr^ 123. 

Soane Mueeu m, lliorpe dra^vin^ of Theobalds in, iD9 - 

JO. 

SokotD (Etliiupk), rock chuTch of, 12* 39. 

Solomon, Judgement of* subject used for niiserjcord^ 
166,173. 

Sorift (Tcrmanda) (Spainh cagp-cup (B. 11) from, jSj, 
189,19^.210* 

Southampton, Duke of, grevhound supporters used by, 
158. 

Southampton fHanr^J: Vikii^ senkment, 59; comb 
from, 90 w,: bronze mount from, 80 n. 

Southrop (Clofi,); font at, 177; Eedesia and Synagogue 
represented on, 175; Virtuea ovemnung Vtees on, 

Spearhafoc, goldsmith and later bishop of T.ondon^ 
Cfowm made by* 219. 

Spearhead, Bntinac mount from, see under Saxon 
(Late), Viking and Early Medieval. 

Spelman* John, 'Life of King Alfred*, by^ cited, 216, 
220 . 

Split (Jugoslavia) Muaeum, fragment of cage-cup in, 
212. 

Spoona, wooden, see under Saxoo {Latch Vikinc and 
Early McdietTil. 

Sporley, inventory of cmwii Jewel# drawn up by monk 
named, 214. 

Spurt, prick-, iee under Saxon (l^atc), Vikine and Earlv 
Medieval, 

Stabiae (Italy), painting depicting ;Vrnbra&ia and Dio- 
oysux at, 199 jj. 

Stafford: 

Ear la of, and Dukes of Buckingiiam: awan badge used 
by, 127; legendary' descent from Knight of the Swan, 
128+ 129: eup-cover, made from gold coMatw and 
chaiiLE of swans belonging to, j 29, 

Anne, xee W'oodHtodt. 

Beatrice, Udy de Roop: Pedigree C, pL Xl.ns: grey¬ 
hounds used as Hupportcra by, ibc; three marriages 
of, 160; seal of, 160, 

Edmund^ Earl of, husband of Anne of Woodstock and 
father of Humphrey, Duke of Buckingham, j 6 o. 

Edward, Duke of Buckingham, history^ of Knight of 
the Swan printed fnr, 1291 swan badge used by, 
PcrligrBc, pL xi.* 

Hetury, Earl of Wilt#., sw'an badge used by,. Pedigree, 
ph TiU 

Humphrey* Duke of Buckingham* awaii badge used 
by, Pedigree, p|, XL. 

^Iph, latEariof. father oflkatricE, 160. 

bir Ralph, married to IVTau d of Laricaster, 160. 
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Stag} used SIS supportcTp 

Stamford (Lines.) Caustic*, ^[y mcdies'iiL pottor^^ fmmp 
lOO, (02, 

Stanground (Camb^.)^ Viking sword from near^ 72. 
Stanton FttJAvannen (Wilts.): font st^ 177; Ecolcsia and 
six-winged cherub represented on, 175; Virtues over¬ 
coming Vices on, 175. 176. 

Staughton, Great (Hum*.), fragincnc of cage-cup 
(Group B) ^rxeavated at^ zi2, 

Sicphcn, SU} Hungarian otjwn of, 219, 

Stephen, King: Favershatn Abbey founded bv, 155; 

married to Maud, Countess 0/ Boulogne, 134, 135, 
Sicttin-Pomeraniap Duke nf^ visit to Theobalds* 114. 
Stimips^ Me uHihr Saxon (l^atc), Asking ami ^rly 
Medieval. 

Stockholm (Sweden): disc-brooch, S3, 

Stowe Missal, openwork ornament on shrine of, S6 n, 
Strasbourg (Bas^^Ahinjp tost cigc-cup (B. to): tSi, 
18] n.f tSp, igt, 210. 

Strickland (Westmorbud), dise-brooeb from, 76 
Stn'pc, John, died, 223. 

Stizy^gow^ki, Joseph, oti eastern origins of church art, 
cited, 52- 

Styli {bone)j jw uwdtr Saxon (Tjtte)} Viking and Early 
Medieval, 

Suffolk, Duke^ of, ret Pole. 

Surnmerson, Sir John, "The Building of Theobalds. 
1564-1585'! by, 107-26. 

Supporters; AfUelopc, 140?!*, 156; Bagwyne, w A'ale 
ArW; Bear, 15S; Bulla, 151-2; Dragons, 140, 14T, 
157: Eag^le, 141^ 148 ii„ Greyhound, 139 - 

63; Griffin, 141^ 147; Hart} 157: Hind, 141; Iveg- 
pard} 141 H.; Lions, 140^1., t+j, 142., *57, 158- 
Forcupioe, 142 j Slag, 141; Swans, 127, 134; 

Talbots^ 141- Unicom, 14(1 142; Yale, 148^ i56Ji*t 
163. 

Sutton (laic of Ely), silver disc-brooch from^ 79. 

Swan, the: attached to St, I-Iugh when enthroned bp+ 
of Lincoln, 135-6^ knights^ vuw's made before^ at 
*Eawt of the Swatia\ lali* 136, 137; livery^ collar of 
‘confraternity* oh 132-3; mutcawan imported fmm 
Cyprus, 135; badge of Henry I\\ used on roof of 
St. AndrewL MildenhaU} 155; used as royal badge 
and crest, 127-^, 1 55 j used ^ supporter! 133, 134. 
Svi^aO} Knight of the: families said to descended from, 
127 ff4 Pedigree, pi. ill* legends of, 129, 130-2, 
135,136; sci^cn children changed into sw'ans, 130-f; 
becomes Lohengrin in Fancied* 131, 137. 

Swam Grder of then 133: collar of, rjj ; history of, 133. 
Swan badge and the Swan Kjiight, thC} 117-38. 

Swords and sword-guard, wf undtr Saxon (Late), Viking 
and Early Medieval^ 

Swynford: 

GruyhtJnnd used by family of, 163, 

Catherine [Roet), wife of .Sir Olcs SviynfortU 159; wife 
of John of Gaunt} 154, 159, i6d; Pedigree pL 
xnvn; Pedigree B, pi. XLViii, 146-7. 

Sir iTiomaa: Pedigree pi. XLVTi; Pedigree pL 
XLVUl^ seal of, 159, 

Hymondeft or Symnns, John: design for psateway at 
Theobnlila, 1 14, 116; employed at Biifghiey House, 
ii 4 “S- 
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Synagogue: unveiling of the;, aubjcct described in 12th- 
or i3th-ce:ntiiry Latin vcfms, 169; bgurea re¬ 
presenting, 175. 

S^ECkazard (Aiisca) (liungary). bowl (cage-cup) from 
(. 4 . 4), 183* 183, tSg, 191, 204. 

■'I'agS} ser U7tder Saxotl (Late), \lkiiig and Early Mcdicv'al. 

T akla Haytrianot, Abuna: 12, 2Z, 55; cavc^ welling of, 

+8. 49 . SS- 

Talbot, Sir Gilbert, Master of the Jrtvet Houk, Z 32 . 

Talbots, usted as supporters, 141. 

Tabiotrie (Kirkcudbrightahire), bronze iag3 from hoard, 
76. 

Tcttiwncm, j« Soria. 

ThatneS} river: combs foiiod in, 90^4 A^iking sword 
from, 72. 

Theobalds (Herts^p Building of: 1564-15B5, T07- 
26; BccuuntB for expenditure on, tio, [74; 

Queen Elizabeth's visits to^ 107, iq8 , iii} 121,154; 
later history of^ 125; sundv ing fragments not in 
125; original moated manDr-house, [07. 

Drawings: at Jfatficld} [08, 113} 1^4 115, 116 u.; 

f law ihomc plan+112-13,119; Parliamentary Sun^e%% 
115, (r8, 121: by Smythson, of panelling at, 123; 
Syrnondija design for Gateway, 114, ti6; Tliorpc^a 
map of the park, 116 ji.t Thorpe's plan and section, 
tog^io, ti2, 115; Thorpe's surscy} 110 11a, 115, 

itS. 

Painting^tr dticsof the world, emperors and knights of 
the Golden Fleece^ etc., 154: hcmldic, 117, 122-3; 
arms of noblemen on trees representing English 
counties, 117; kings and quceri&} pedigrees^ castle, 
hattlea, etc., iSo; "Peace and War', 1 rS; fuuuralistic 
trees, 117, 122-3. 

Bsse Court, 114; Buttery Court, 116, 125: Conduit 
Court, 113, 114, JiS, 120. I2T, 122-5; angle-towers 
with angle-turrets, 119-^. 131 ; Dial Court, 116, 
117 Ji.: Dove-house Court, 115, u6; Inner Court, 
116; AEddle Court, na, 117* 120, 121. 

Banqueting House, 125^ Bedchamber and other 
roDiiLii used by Queen Fiizabeth, lar* 124. Chapel, 
izt. Entrance or portal, 116. Gallery Stairs, 120. 
Gateway, 114, ti6. Great Chamber, lolct Presence 
Chamber} 120, 122; ceding^ 122, i33;chiinney-piccc, 
114, 123^ decmation of, 114, 122-3; drawing of 
window for, by llemy' Hawthorne^ 113, J2o: 
heraldic glass> 114; panelling, 123. Greac or Long 
Galltiy-, 114. 124; ceilings 124; chimncy-piccc, 114, 
124; pointed frieze, 124. Great Garden, iig^ izo, 
121. Great Hall, 117, 118.125; chimncyTie*t} 118; 
dock} n 8; gallery, no, 118; louvre or lantern, nS; 
pointings, it 8; paLnc!ling,i 118: paving, 118; screens, 
118, CSreai Parlour* 131, 123. Great Staircase 
(now' at llerstmonceux)^ 107 n.* 132; heraldic glass 
for* 114+ 122. Great Tow’cr, 121. Green Gallery ; 
117, 125; heraldic painting in,^ iij* [23^ North 
Parlour^ Uter Council Chamber, 114^ 120, 125. Open 
Gallery} 115 n. Pages" Room, 124. nee Cham¬ 
ber, jrrr Grear Chamber o^'e. Vnvy Chamber^ 120, 
112, 123. Privy Gallery, tzi. Privi' Garden, I2t. 
Royd B^chflfnl'Jer, 124. VineChamhec, ill. With¬ 
drawing Roomi 123. 
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Theobald (Hcrrs^) 

Figures nf Cupid and Venus, [ M9; fountains, 116, 

1 ig^ ] 25; gbss, heraldic^ 114,122; loggias, 110^ 116, 
117* Ii8p i2tf; slate-hanging on nirrirta, 120; 
wealhcr-vancs, 119, 120. 

Thetford (XorfolkJ: V'fking settlejnent, 59^ bone rtuie& 
tVom^ 91; fragmenta of Viking harsc-bits found at, 
75; Viking knives found at, 731 bronze maunt 
fmmt 800.; pottei^’ from, too; pottery cresset 
tampa from, loi; pitcher found at, to2+ 

Tliomas, Duke of CkKrice: Pedigree A, pL XLVit; gfcy- 
hound badge of, 156. 

Thomas of VVbodstock, Duke of Gfoucesiec: Pedigree A, 
pl+ iCLVtt; father qf Anne of VV'ondstock, 160; grev- 
hound badge of^ 162; bed-hangings cmbmidcrcd 
with a greyhound, belonging to, 152, 153; A\™n 
badge used byn 137; Pedigree, pL xi„ 

Thompson, Sir Edward T^Fatinde, edilion of Chronicle 
of Adam of Usk dted, 1 ee. 

Thorpe: 

John: pLao and sectiqn of Theobalds in book of, 109- 
to, 112^ 115^ survey of Theobdds^ no* it2j 115, 
riS; map of the park, 116 n, 

W- A,, citM, 181 203, 

Tolstrup (Denmark), pen^nts in hoard trom, So fl^ 

Tony: 

Dctont of family from Cotints of Boulogne* 130* 136; 
SH^ badge of, 136, 137, Pedigree, pi. XL. 

ANqe. daughter of Earl Wflltheof, married to llalph dc* 
tjfi. 

Alice de, roe Beauchamp, Guy dc. 

Ralph de* l\\ marriage of, 136. 

Robt rt de: perhaps referred to as Knight of the r>ivan* 
laSj niDthcr of* izg, 130; possible descent fmm 
Counts of Boulogne. 128, tzg; swan badge used by, 
Pedigree* pL xl; seal of. 128. 

Roger dc* marriage to Ida, da tighter of Baldwin IH of 
Hainauk, 136. 

Rofcer dc, contract of marriage with Alice de Bohun, 
110. 

Tree-stump ur njot, used as badge, 156 if* 

Tower of London: regalia moved from VVmminsier to 
Jewel House in* 213-14; leaflet on regalia iaauexi 
under Charles Ik 223; Crown of Slate exhibited at, 

223. 

loynbcc. Professor f. M. C\, ter Harden, Dr. D. B. 

Trajan, coin of, foiitid ^‘^ith cage-cup, igi* 208. 

Trapfflin (E, Lothian): silver vase-fragment with ca^^ 
cup network pattern, 1192; Dioiiysiac ikgon fmm. 
201. 

Trelleborg (Denmark): bone bodkinn found at, 82; 
broUKi; o^ect* similar to a pendiint, from, 80. 

TrewJiiddlc (ComwTill); bmnze taga from hoards 7*^ 
trial-piece from York in style of, 91. 

1 rie> Mnthieu de uftd Rcytiaud de^ irr Danunartin. 

I rier [RhEnelandJ : fragment of cage-cup (A. 12) to* 207; 
cage-eup fTf>m Niedcremmel in (B. 9)^ 193, 210. 

Tripoli (N- Afnca)^ two f^menury examples of cage- 
cups (C. iz, C, 13) said to be in* 2t 1. 

Tritons, depicted on cage-enp (A. 8) from Begrsm, 193, 
206. 

Trivmlzia cage-cup (B. 6), 189, 209. 


Troyes fAube) Virtues overcoming Vtcta on casket m 
Cathedral Trtsisurv'* iTS~h. 177. 

Tudor: 

Set irm^ individual monarch^. 

Edmund p rrr Edmund. 

Jasper, m jasper, 

CJw^en, husband qf Catherine of Frunoe and father of 
Edmund, 157* 

Tuna (Sweden). Viking stirrup found in grave at, 76. 
TumeTp Professor VV, E. S., *Lycurgua’ esge-enp exa¬ 
mined by, 180^ t88* 

Turin (N. Ita!^), fragment of cage-cup {C* lo] staled to 
he in, 211. 

T3fTe, William of* reference to fable of sw'jm by* 131, 

Dncleby (Yorksp), hmtnsc bowl fmm, 61 ft. 

Onicom: as Royal Beast, 131; used as supporter, 141* 
142. 

Uzdiuncr, Pasha, Debra Damn ravaged by, 34. 39* 56. 

Vakntinian, brooch design derived fram coin of, 79 n* 
Varese, Cagnols cup fA. 2) row in Museum, 182, 193, 
203-4. 

Venice: ‘hunt* ri/u/o In Treasury of St. Alark, (A. 3), 
182* 1S3, 185, 187, 180,190, tgi* tgz* 193,194, 300, 
202* 204, 212^ second 201; cage-cup (C. 11) 

in* now' Inst ,211; imitation of lost Strasbourg cage- 
eup seen in, iBi it, 

Venus, ree Cupid and aho Vulcan, 

Victoria, Queen: crown used at coronation of* 233: 

badge of Queen's Meaaengtrs, ihz* 

Victoria and Albert IVIuseumt Lycui]gus cup eidiibited in, 
179; fragment of cut glass from Oxyrhynchus in, 
180 If,* 188, 

Vienna (Austria): fragmentary cage-cup (B. 5) in, 209; 
inscribed glass Fra^eiu {C. 3) in, 211; second 
fragment (C. 4) uninacribed in* 211* 

Viking, Saxon ([.ate)* and Early Medieval Finds fitim 
Iforfc, 39-105. For details res list imd^fr iSaxon 
(I.atc}, Viking and Early Medieval 
Vines and grapes, reprcscnied in Cliriptiaii art, 33* 
Vinues overcoming Vices, represented on tsisket and on 
fonts, 175-6, 

Voatre, Simon, blocks used in hooka printed bv* 166. 
V^ukan and Venus* brass figureanf, 123* 

V ynern Sir Robert* crown and other com nation regalia 
made for Charles TI by, 230, 2 zi, 222. 

Waddeadon (Ducks.), vase of Roman dare From* toz. 
Wadi ebCrema (Tripolitanta), ^bracket capitals' in church 
in, 13 ft. 

Wadi 'n-Natmm (Egypt), sanctuary^ doors in church of 
Holy Virgin of Dair afl-Sury 4 n, 36, 43 b. 

Wagner* Anthony R.* The Sw^n Badge end the Swan 
Knight! by, 127-38* 

VVakcring, Great {Essex}* comb from^ go fi. 

Waldcbbi (Ethiopja),, gold coins found near munasterii' 
of Dehentanti in, 5r* 

Wales, Judicial seals of, 141. 

Walker, Sir Edward; acetumt of preparations for 
Charles Its coronation* 221; atignientutirHis gi^Tii 
to, by Charles I, 146, 
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Wjirwick: 

Earls of^ Jiw Eeauchamp md Ncvilc or Nmll. 

Rohaudus, ist ^on Earl of, descent from Krught of 
the Svi^an, 1^94 

Waterman, Dudlev* Haxon (LaIc), Viking and Early 
Medieval Finds from York, by^ 59-105. 

\ Valley CiU ( Westni'DrlandJ, oiEidstone froin^ 99. 

Werden (Ruhr)^ imry TcHiquary froin^ 86. 

Wctttbcn: (Kent)^ dark-age glass of cagt-cup ivpt rttnUp 

19a. 

Westminster Abbey: dragon and greyhound sup¬ 
porter used far niyal ajms iiip 140; misericords in 
Henry VII‘s Chapel, 165 j mgalia remavEd to Tower 
of London^ 213-14, 

Sf. Edward^s Shrine : Edivard the Confessor translated 
to. 214, 215: treasure of, 213* far details see Crown 
Jewels. 

He my- V^s chantry, coronatiofi scenes card ed on, 117, 

Henry MTs tomb-screen^ effigy of Edward the Con¬ 
fessor OJlp Z18. 

Westminster Hall, Procession of RegaHs ini 223. 

Westphalia, j zth-century engraved bmuKc bowl now' at 
Munster, found in, 174^ 

Whclpdale. greyhound used in arms of, 139. 

Whitby (Yorks.) Abbey: AH Baints, Fishergate. Yorkp 
granted to, 66; St. Olave^s Church, York, granted 
to, 66; combs from, 90 bronze mount from, 
80 ?i.t pins ftom, 7S; bane pin from, ; bronze t4igs 
from, 77. 

W'hitchall Palace, greyhound used as vane-bolder at, 143, 

Wiedmanti, Kurl, cit^, 182 n., 212. 

Wici, Gastutu note on clothe found at Dtrbra Damn, 58, 

Wilkmentp Themnas, cited, r46, 147. 

William I, King: churches in York gifted to Sl Mary's 
Abbey by, 66; St. Olave's Church granted to Alkn, 
Earl of Richmond, by, 66; coims of, 68, 69, 79, loa; 
Great Seal of, 

William 11 , King, churches in York granted or eonfimicd 
to W’hitby Abbey' by, 66. 

WUham 111 and Mao^ if : arms of on scabbard of Sward 
of State, 220; badge of Royal Messenger# of, 162. 

Williani of W'attr%'iUc, Abbot of Peterborough, 168. 

Winchester (Hants), City Muaeiim, pom of Vtking 
horse-biis from, 75. 

Windsor Castle (Berks.): caninga of grey bounds at, 143; 
greyhound on dsienis and fountains at, 143, on fire¬ 
place at, 143; grey hounds on Kl George's Chapel, 
143, 144. 146; painting of Field of Cloth of Gold at, 
142-3, 145; portniit of Henry VII in* 14b; vestments 
and ^tar-hanginga ^ven by Henry IV, 155. 

Withie, John, herald-painttr, 148. 

Woburn Abbey (Beds,), * Armada* portrait of Queen 
Elizal^etb I at, zi8. 

Woodstock: 

Anne of Gloucester, married to Edmnndi Earl of 
Stafford, 127, tfio; married to William ^urchkr, 
Earl of Eu, 161. 

Eleanor (Bohun)^ wife of I'homas, Duke of Glouces¬ 
ter, ssy^n badge used by,^ 127; Pedigree^ pi. 

Thomas of, Duke of Gloucester, kc 'rhomas. 

Woodward, John, cited, 147. 

Worcester Cathedral (Wores.); izth-century design 
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sources of the misericorde, 165-7S; subjects de¬ 
picted, 166, 173* 174: raih-cenlury wdl-pAintinga 
in Chapter House, 166—9; or ijth-teritury 
Lacki verses describing the walUpaintinga, 167-78; 
copies of the verses 168-9. 

Wotde, VVynkyn dc^ history of Knight of ihe f^wan 
printed by, 129. 

Worthing (Sussex), bone spoon from Chichister in 
Museum^ 82. 

W'right, Michael, portrait of Charles II, 220- 

Wriothesley* Sir Thomas: 148. 159; Prince Arthur's 
Book compiled for, 147, 

Wryiht. John, Garter King of Ams, 147-8, 

Wiirttemberg, Duke of, visit to TheobaldSf 114. 

Wurzburg, Konrad von, %^erBion of Sw™ Kniglit legend 
by, 13Z. 

Wydcvill: 

Greyhound used by family of^ 157, 163, 

Sir Anthony, 2nd Earl Rivers: Pedigree pL xlvii; 
Garter Stall Plate of* *58 n., 159. 

Elizabeth, wife of Edward IV; Pedigree A, pL Xi.vii; 
utxns, impaled by Edw-ard 1%^, 158; seal of^ J58; 
sypponem of* 158, 

Jnquettd, m Bedford. 

HicK^ird, #eal of, 158. 

Sir Richard (aflcnvard& Lord Rivers): Pedigree A, pL 
xi.vn; arms of, 158 Guner Plate of, 158 it., 139; 
rnarriftge to Jnquerta of I.uxembourg, 158; sods of, 
t 58 . 

Wy^'ern, used as cre^^t, 157, 

Vale (or Bagwynt): meed as ^^uppuier by Ecanfort, 148; 
by John, Duke of EcdforJ, 156 w. 

Ydain, supposed daughter of the Bwau Ktdght, ht Idm 

York: Late Saxon, Viking and Early Medieval Finds 
from, 59-105; bibliography* 105; caphal of North¬ 
umbria, 60: churches of Donnes^ky date, 66; 
PauUnus' church in, 60; derivaLion of name, 63; 
Roman forTress, 60; Roman walls, 67: ScandioaviAn 
Settlement, 63; NarmiiJi defences. 61; medieval 
defentxfi, 61-62; town ditch, 67; town w^all#^ 67; 
Domesday account of, 66,67; topography^, 59^61 -66^ 

AJ] Saints, Fishcrgaic, 66, 

All Sainis, Pavement, 66. 

Bedem: l>one pin from, 105. 

Bishopshllh crudbic containing coins of Edward the 
Confessor found on^ t02; hoard of coinft found on* 

. 69. 

Blossom Street (Ploxwangatc), 63. 

Bootham, 63, 

Bootham Bar, 6t» 

Bridges, 63. 

Castle site, bone trial piece from, 91 sf; 

Castle Yard: bronze bowl from, 61; loom-weights 
from, ro2, 

Clifford Street: ezeavation for building Quaker Meet¬ 
ing House, 68; antler ^pendants' Iram, 91; bead* 
from vicifuty, 94-96; arrowhead from, 73-73; bone 
bodkins and pri<^er« from, 82, 85; bone flutes from> 
91; bone pins from, 83-85; Ixmc stylus froni^ Bz; 
bronze bowl and pottery vessels from, 6t, 6811,; 
coins found in* 60 68, 68 n,; combs from, 87-S8; 
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YorSc (rwn/.); 

ClifTord Street 

grrillr-hsnger 2nd lead emss fmm, 6[p 68 ft,. So; pre- 
Conqucbt carved fragment raiind Lo^ 67; gkas 
beaker fragmcjit Irom, 96; glass 'Imen-smDathcrB' 
from, qb ; honc^ fhnn* ^7-^; iron awl found in, 73; 
jet disc from, 9+; fragmEmt of nrttdicvai jug fram* 
68 ft.; knrv’ci found iiip 73; net-siiikcr from, 99; 
ring-headed pins fronip 79, So; poiier>' fronip icxj; 
cresset lamps from, toes—1; spindle-whorls fmm^ 93; 
wrooden spcxins found in, 85; dcer-hom sword- 
guard from, 72; miscellaneous obitcts from^ 02-93. 

efeord^s Tower, 62. 

Conev Street, hoard of coins found at j unction with 
Jiibbergate, 69. 

CoppcTgatc, 68; Vikitig axes found in, 72; bone pins 
from, B4-85; ornamental bronze binding from, x'lo; 
fragments of oak casket from, 86; bQtics from, 98; 
rw'a-pmnged iron implement from, 73 ; potter^' from, 
99, too; scabbard-ehape from, 72; [ron snaiEc^bit 
from, 74; various Viking finds from, 72 ft. 

EarlsbaFDugh, identity of, 66. 

Exhibition Building: hoard of atycas found in grounds 

of, 60 II. 

Fishergate; coin of Cnut from^ 69 jf.; gold ring from 
site of Glass Works, loj. 

Foaa Bridge, 63. 

Fi^ssgate, 63. 

Galmaniitb and Galmanho, district of York, 66^ 

Gas Works: coin found during coratructiDn of, 60ft. 

Goodramgate: finds from, 68; arrowhead from, 72-73; 
hone pin from, 83; hones from, 98; pottery from, 
TOO- pottery cre^E lamps from, jot; scramasax 
knife from, 73- 

High Ousegate, hoard of coins found jn, 69, 69 n. 

Holy Trinit)^ priory, Micklegatc; 66; St^Helen, Fisher- 
gifted to, 66. 

Hudson i^treet (now Railway StTeet)^ ortiamenfed 
antler object from, 90 ft, 

Hungate: excavation for building P(Ht Ofliec, 68, 99; 

E ottery fmmp 99; Viking gold ring fronip 80. 

bergate* hoin^ of coitw found at junction with 
Coney Street, 69. 

King's Pool, 6r. 

Layerthorpe, 63; hoard of coins found at [^ayerthorpe 
Bridge, 69 ftp 
I^irford, 63, 

Markeishire, 63. 

Market Jitreet, bone pin from, 105, 

Mairgate, 66, 

Mickjegiite, 63. 

Micklegate Bar: 61; coins of Acthdred IT found near, 

coins fnund on site of, 69, 

Mount, the, Baxon coin found on, f>on* 

Xessgate; 68; site of Coach and Horses [nu, bone 
bo^in from, 82; jet chessman from, 04: pin^ frnm, 
84; ring-headed pin from, 79, 

Old Bailc, 62. 

Ouse Bridge, 63 ^ 

Ousegate; St. SavlourgatCi 63: ornamented anilcr 
object probably from^ 90 ft« 


Parliamcnl Street: croM-shaft, wooden coffins and 
other remains found in, 67; axe found iit^ 72; ca^t 
pe^vter brooch foiirid in, 79; pottery fromp 100; 
pottery cressel lamp from, tot. 

Pavement: bone pins from^ 84; Baxon coTna ftocn, 
69 If:; twi>haf\dleil comb from, 90; hones from, 98, 
99; pottery cresset lamps from, iqi ; hst of finds 
femm 1951 excavations in, 102-4, 


PeCergale, 63. 

Railw^ay excavations, hoard of stycas found during, 

6q ft. 


Eomofi fortresa^ 60, 61, 63; Roman w^alls, 671 coin 
found in, 6a 11.; medieval glazed jugs found in, 69.^ 
St, Andrew^ Fishecgaie, 66, 

SIk Cnjfc church, 63, 66; early finial cross from, 66, 
St. Cuthbert, Pcas^olm Green, 66. 

St* Dennis* Walmgatei Saxon grtve-covers found in 
graveyurd of, 67; Bt. Peter's pennies found near, 69, 
St* Helen, Fishcrgate, 66, 

Su I^eonard** Place: Dmamcntal banc atrip from, 91; 
fmgtnctita of stone cross-ihofta found ift, 6 j ; hoard 
of sty cos found in, 6a, 

Bt, Alargarct* Walmgatei 68* 
fit, Martin^ Coney Street, 56 . 

St. Manx's Abbiy: pre-Vifcing pottery and metal 
objects from, 61; churches giftCfl to^ 56 ; coins from, 
69 ft.; gilded bronze pSii from site of, 105* 

St. Mary, Bishophill Junior, 66; fragment of atone 
cross-shaft found in, 61, 66; hog-badt grave cover 
found in, 67. 

Si. Maiy% BishophiU Senior, 66; Saxon grav^^e-cover 
fijuticj thj 67. 

St* Mar>% Castlcgate, 66; early catv^cd stones firom, 66, 
Sti Michael, Spniriergate, 66. 

St* Olavcp IVIaiTgate^ 66, 

Si Sampson, 70 n* 

Si Saviour^ 66. 

Shambles, 63. 

Skddctgate: coma found in, and 'under Skeldcrgate 
bridge\ 69 11,; bowl of pottery lamp found with St. 
Feter^s penny in, 102. 

Stonegale, 63. 

Walmgatc, 61, 63, 68; St* Petcr^s pennies found near; 
69; coin of Aethelned H from mar Red Tower, 
69 ft.; medieval glazed jug from, 69. 

Wfdmgatc Bar^ 61* 

Yorkahirt Museum: Pre-conquest carred fragment 
found near, 67; pottery fragments from site of^ iqz; 
piHtery flask from near Ale xan dria In, 61* 

From unspecified sites; nmamentaJ bone Btnp, 91; 
brooeheSp 79; buckles (bone), 91; combs and enmb- 
coflCSp 87-90; jet pendant, 94; meta! objecti^ 80; 
pins^ bronze, 7S; bone ring-headed pin (now uj 
Norwich), 80; pottery^ loa; spearhead, 71, jt; 
fpura, prick-, 76; adrrups, 75-76; swords, 71-72; 
tags, 76-77; trial-piece, gi. 

Yorkiftt badges, 154. 


Zabanhur (Eritrea), stones quarried for building at, 9. 
Zipporab, Gerfthom circumcised and suckled by, 171, 
177* 

Zodiac, Signs of the, ii8» 122^ 
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